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How to make magic 
with mint 
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Straight from 


—a truly American whiskey 


W's to make real flavor magic 
with mint juleps? Then be sure 
to use Old Taylor Kentucky bourbon. 
For the richest-tasting julep ever to 
ease its smooth and luscious way 
down your grateful throat, use 100 
proof bottled in bond Old Taylor— 
the absolute top in taste. 


For honest Kentucky bourbon flavor 


a bit milder and more gentle, drop in 
a jiggerful of 86 proof Old Taylor. 
This, Sir, is the lightest full-flavored 
bourbon money can buy—definite 
proof of how good a light bourbon 
can be. 


Whichever proof you use, you'll agree 
that Old Taylor makes magic with 
all bourbon drinks! 


OLD TAY LOF 


“The Noblest Bourbon of Them All’”’ shen 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKIES + 100 PROOF, BOTTLED IN BOND - 86 PROOF - THE OLD TAYLOR DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT & LOUISVILLE KY. - DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 


What 


went 
for 


wrong 


OMEWHERE in this country — it really 
S doesn’t matter where — lived a kid who 
loved to draw. His name doesn’t matter 
much either, /t might even be you. 

Anyway, this kid spent hour after hour 
sketching... painting .. . making pictures. 
He drew anyone who would hold still, any- 
thing he saw. And—for a kid of his age— 
what he did was good. 

By the time he finished high school, he 
was sure that what he wanted most was an 
art career. But then something went wrong. 

Maybe it was lack of money . Maybe it was 

a too-early marriage. But it meant getting a 
beat job—fast. And his dream of an art 
career went out the window. 


A Second Chance For The Sidetracked 
It seems there are lots of ex-kids like this 
around, talented people who got sidetracked 
into dead-end jobs because something went 
wrong. We at the Famous Artists Schools 
know because we've helped so many of them 
to a “second chance” at the good life and the 
good money that an art career offers. In fact, 
it was just such people who gave Albert 
Dorne, one of the greatest moneymakers in 
commercial art, the idea of founding the 
Famous Artists Schools. Dorne had often re- 
ceived letters saying, “I'd like to be in art, 
but I have responsibilities. I’m stuck at 
home. How can I learn?” Or—“I love to 
draw. Please look at my drawings. Do I have 
any talent? What can I do about it?” 

Dorne consulted Norman Rockwell, Amer- 
ica’s best-loved artist, and Jon Whitcomb, 
famous for his paintings of beautiful girls. 
He found they too were always getting let- 
ters asking for advice and help. So one da 
over ten years ago, he gathered America’s 
twelve most famous artists in his studio. 
Dorne pointed out that thousands of men 
and women wanted to become artists ... but, 
for one reason or another, they could not 
leave their homes or their jobs to study art. 
He noted how many trained artists were 
needed all over the country. “Why can’t we,” 
asked Dorne, “devise a way to bring practi- 
cal and professional art training to any of 
these people with talent...no matter where 
they live or how little spare time they have?” 

The famous artists agreed. Taking time 
from their busy careers, they pooled their 
knowledge to perfect a revolutionary new 
way to teach drawing and painting. They 
made over 5,000 drawings especially for the 


- to draw? 


School’s home study lessons. They demon- 
strated in words and pictures the priceless 
trade secrets and techniques they had learned 
through their own successful careers. 


Person-To-Person Instruction By Mail 


Finally, out of this rich experience, they 
worked out a brilliant new way to correct a 
student’s work. Their system is perhaps the 
most personal and the most helpful method 
of teaching the art field has ever known. 

For each drawing the student mails in, 
the instructor draws or paints in detail, on a 
separate sheet, his suggestions for improv- 
ing the student's picture. Along with the 
revisions the student receives a long per- 
sonal letter of further criticism and advice. 
There can be no misunderstanding—and the 
student has a permanent record of his prog- 
ress to refer to as often as he likes. 

Thus was born the Famous Artists Schools, 
whose campus is the U. S. Mail, whose class- 
rooms are the students’ own homes, and 
whose faculty is the most fabulous ever as- 
sembled. How well has it worked—especially 
for people like the kid who loved to draw? 


Students Quickly Succeed 

Stanley Bowen, a father of three, was trapped 
in a dull, low- paying job. By studying with 
us, he was able to throw over his old job to 
become an illustrator for a fast-growing art 
studio ...at a fat increase in pay! 

Don Golemba of Detroit stepped up from 
railroad worker to the styling department of 
a major automobile company. Now he helps 
design new car models. 

Mrs. Gillian Evans, of Montreal, searching 
for a part-time career to combine with home- 
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making and raising a young son, decided 
upon an art career . She now specializes in 


children’s portraits in oil and pastel, and oc- 
casional pen and ink illustrations of babies. 

John Busketta was a pipefitter’s helper in 
a gas company. He still works for the same 


an artist in the adver- 
ase in pay. 


company but now he 
tising department at a big incr 
Bob Cleveland of Indianapolis shined 
shoes, sold papers, was working in a routine 
drafting job when he enrolled with us. Now 
he earns $200 a week as a free-lance artist 
and has his own commercial art studio. 


Send For Famous Artists Talent Test 


To discover people with talent worth devel- 
oping, the twelve f anions artists created a re- 
markable, revealing 12-page Talent ‘Test. 
The School now Sere this test free and 
grades it for you free. Men and women who 
reveal natural talent are eligible for train- 
ing by the School. 

Would you like to know if you have val- 
uable hidden art talent? Simply mail the 
coupon. Our Famous Artists Talent ‘Test 
will be sent to you at once. It may start you 
on the road to becoming a somebody in art 

. instead of just a guy in a job, who once 
was a kid who loved to draw. 
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oday, our plump pal above, 
who usually plays a Titleist, exper- 
imented with a “‘just-as-good’” ball. 
To his sorrow, he has discovered that 
it pays to play Titleist. No more ex- 
periments for him. 
A number of the top players in the 
country stopped experimenting long 
ago. For ten years now, more pros 
and amateurs have played Titleist in 
the big time tournaments than any 
other ball. That’s several hundred 
good reasons why you too should 
play this great ball. It’s sold thru golf 
course pro shops only. 


ACUSHNET 


GULF BALLS 


speaking 


Picred above is Ralph Daigh, vice 
president of Fawcett Publications, 
and Lloyd Mallan, author of rRug’s re- 
cent sensational series, The Big Red Lie. 
When the picture was taken they were 
testifying before the House Space and 
Aeronautics Committee on Mallan’s 
story. Representative Victor Anfuso, 
heading up a subcommittee, praised TRUE 
for its unrelenting search to expose 
Soviet propaganda hoaxes. In fact, right 
in the Congressional Record is TRUE’s 
Big Red Lie (put there by Senator Styles 
Bridges) and Congressman Anfuso’s 
statement that “rRuE prints the truth.” 
oF * * 


And speaking of propaganda stunts, 
we all too often get a bloody nose on the 
propaganda front from the Russians. 
Such a bash on the beezer occurred when 
Avery Brundage, our representative on 
the International Olympic Committee 
and its chairman, knuckled under to the 
Russian demand that Nationalist China 
be kicked off the list of nations participat- 
ing in the Olympics. 

Rather than take the dictate of Russia 
in this matter, it seems to us Avery should 
quit playing the rube and face up to the 
fact that Russia has already made a 
mockery of the Olympics, and that there 
is every fair reason for throwing Ivan 
and his athletic professionals completely 
out of the park. 

Instead, we are faced with the spectacle 
of Russia ousting a participating nation! 

It is wide-spread, documented, common 
knowledge that not one of the Russian 
athletes participating in the Olympic 
games is an amateur, as the rules demand. 
They are all pros, paid by the state for 
being professional athletes. 

Avery and his cronies apparently feel 
there may be something gained by play- 
ing along with the Commies, permitting 
them to enter stables of ineligible ath- 


letes. Maybe he is so naive as to believe 
“our good example” will reform the bully 
boys in Moscow. 

Someone should tell him the facts of 
life, because that isn’t the way it works 
out. Russia’s pros make very good show- 
ings in the Olympics—against amateur 
athletes of the free world. Khrushchev 
and company are able to convince all too 
many wavering countries of ‘Russian 
superiority” through the medium of the 
Olympics, turned patsy. 

The Olympics would make much more 
sense without the Russian pros. 

* = * 

And speaking of professional athletes, 
we'd like to make a correction. . . 

Mr. Roscoe C. Torrance of Seattle, 
Washington, has been in communication 
with the editors with regard to an article 
referring to many irregularities in foot- 
ball recruiting on the West Coast, which 
appeared in TRUE, October 1956 issue. 

While Mr. Roscoe C. Vorrance was 
mentioned in our publication, he had 
nothing whatever to do with many of the 
practices related in the article concerning 
irregularities in football recruiting on 
the Pacific coast. 

TRUE did not state that Mr. Vorrance 
provided liquor and girls for entertain- 
ment of football recruits or that he had 
any knowledge of it. 

The editors of TRUE magazine did not 
intend to convey any impression that Mr. 
Roscoe C. Torrance participated in such 
irregularities in football recruiting and 
if any reader of TRUE magazine placed 
such interpretation on the article, which 
was wholly unintended, TRUE magazine 
regrets such interpretation, and takes 
pleasure in clarifying the situation so far 
as it concerns Mr. Roscoe C. Torrance, 
who is an alumnus of the University of 
Washington, and a prominent citizen of 
Seattle.—-doug kennedy 
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Hitch up your horse, pick up the boys, and 
head for the nearest store fo git a pack of 
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WHY HERE’S A CIGAR AS FRESH AS A NEW BORN COLT. 
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Slick on the draw 
and big as your tngger mire 
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Rustle up 28 cents and buy yourself a pack of 5. If you gotta wait 
in line and your horse starts chompin’ at the bit- tell him “whoa'’- 
you ain't getting back in the saddle ‘til you get your CHEROOTS! 
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Report Carp 


Report on Paradise in the July issue gassed 
me. I'd sell my soul to get to Tahiti where 
the vahines frolic about. 

The paradise can’t last though. Your glow- 
ing account will send shiploads of men there 
in search of the happy life. The island will 
sink under the weight of the biggest inva- 
sion since Normandy, 


—Bill Robinson 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Rep Liz Derecrors 


We broadcast a short summary of The 
Big Red Lie on Radio Free Europe. We 
are convinced you are perfectly right about 
Soviet propaganda efforts. Soviet Science is 
grossly overrated in the western world. 

—Lajos Thury 
Radio Free Europe 
New York, N. Y. 


I have been a member of the Hungarian 
Royal Air Force during the war in occupied 
Soviet territory. As a mechanical engineer, 
I could evaluate the technical and scientific 
potential of the Soviet at that time in 1943, 
Your article, The Big Red Lie, expresses 
exactly the opinion | formed of the propa- 
ganda blast from Moscow. 

—Paul §. Seabase, D. Ing. 
Trinity University Physics Dept. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Willem van der Bijl is a Dutch trained 
meteorologist of Kansas State University. He 
presented a report recently that shows the 
Russians are trying to bluff theirway through 
another science: weather. Enjoyed The Big 
Red Lie. 

—Lowell E. Jack 
Station KMAN, Manhattan, Kan. 


I'd sure like to believe The Big Red Lie, 
but it’s like Lindbergh’s pre-World War II 
report on the weakness of Nazi aviation. 

—Geo. O. Bredemeier 
Biloxi, Miss. 


If author Lloyd Mallan knew as much 
about technology as he claims, he’d realize 
nothing is put into orbit haphazardly—as he 
claims the Russians put up their Sputniks. 

It is true, as Mr. Mallan says, that the 
U.S. has a firmer mastery of miniaturization, 
but miniature parts won’t boost man into 
space. Huge rocket engines will, and Russia 
has them; we don’t. 

He also compares the weak signals from 
the monster Sputnik IIT with the loud and 
clear signals from the tiny Vanguard, less 
than a thousandth the size of the Sputnik. 
Sadly, it is the other way around. I moni- 
tored both and could get Sputnik on a com- 
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mon shortwave receiver. You should have 
seen the complicated equipment I had to 
have for Vanguard. 

The United States is faced with its great- 
est peril in history. Our sole chance of sur- 
vival is to master outer space FIRST. I weep 
inside that TRUE printed Lloyd Mallan’s 
tale. 

—Doyle Goodman 
Brisbane, Calif. 


Some receivers and 


locations do get 
Sputnik IIT louder. 


The Big Red Lie was a wholly laughable 
account, and inspired a rush of completely 
unfounded assumptions. 

—Gordon L. Harris 
Public Information Officer 
Redstone Arsenal, Ala. 


Any sort of evidence that Russia fired 
the Lunik would be convincing rebuttal to 


The Big Red Lie; but unqualified griping 
fails to score against author Lloyd Mallan’s 
unusual appraisal of Russian technology. 


TruE Gores To ScHOOL 


I let my high school age daughter read 
History's Most Mystifying Traitor in order 
to do a short theme on Benedict Arnold. 

Along with the big, fat “A” she got on 
the paper, the teacher asked if she read 
TRUE regularly. 


—Tom Street 
Waco, Tex. 


I teach sixth grade in Oklahoma City, and 
think you could put out a collection of your 
interesting articles that could be used in 
teaching children. 

Of course you'd have to pare down the 
vocabulary, clean up the worst language, 
delete references to mistresses, and check 
for accuracy. 

—W. R. Lewis, Jr. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


To hell with that, professor! We, and 
three million readers, like True as is. It’s 
trouble enough discouraging women—let 
alone children—from reading The Man’s 
Magazine. For your information, we check, 
and double check, for accuracy. 


Snort Docs 


We, and many of our neighbors have 
sheep, and also dogs we love. (Some neigh- 
bors don’t love the dogs, however.) In fact, 
many a dog is poisoned or shot; and the 
furious denial, “My dog never touched a 
sheep in his life!” doesn’t convince the 
sheep-owner with a 5 percent loss. 

Shooting a dog in your own sheep corral 
is one thing, but throwing poisoned food 
in the yard of the dog-owner is another. It 
makes great bitterness—but it happens. For 
this reason, Lucian Cary’s article, Look 

[Continued on page 8] 
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104. NAT “KING” COLE, 
Two! great songs in the 
unique Nat Cole style, He 
tings The Porty’s Over, Just 
One of Those Things, Who's 
Sorry Now, etc. $4.98 


108. FRANK SINATRA, Frank 
tings fo those who know 
the tweet sodness of being 
slone, Hear Blues In the 
Night, Ebb Tide, One for My 
Baby, seven others. $4.98 


BAY ANTHONY 


‘Young ideas 


106. RAY ANTHONY and his 
great dance band feature 
songs with young ideas — 
That Old Feeling, Just One 
of Those Things, Moonglow, 
nine other hits, $3.98 


Mache slave 
Ramarterhore 


Cier nene 


109. CONCERT RUSSE. wil- 
liam Steinberg ond the 
Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra, ploy works by 
Tchaikovsky, Moussorgsky, 
Glinka and Borodin. $4.98 


GEORGE SHEARING 


GQUNTET AND OMCHESTRA 


101, GEORGE SHEARING — 
his irresistable piano style, 
augmented by lush instru- 
mental background. He 
plays What is There to Soy, 
Black Satin, 8 more. $3.98 


THE MAN’S MAGAZINE 


LEONARD PENNARIO WITH 
THE HOLLYWOOU BOWL SYMPHONT ORCHESTRA 


1, GERSHWIN. His two most 


2, STOKOWSKI. The most 


6. STAN KENTON IN HI-FI. 


THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


He 
| NEW 
A 


115. SOUNDS OF GREAT 118. CHOPIN BY STAR- 117. THE NEW JAMES. 


fomous compositions— celebrated living conductor The grea! in “*progress- BANDS. Glen Gray ond his LIGHT. Sparkling polo- Harry's greatest band in a 
Rhapsody in Blue ond An performs the outsto lover, Peonut Casa Lomons recreate the noises, waltzes, etudes in brand new collection of 
American in Paris. Leonard Landmarks of his core ted Rhythm. sound of Gene Krupo, Tom- superb orchestral perform- polished bollods and songs 


Pennario with the Holly- works by Boch, Debussy, 


Strauss, Sibelius. $4.98 


wood Bow! Symphony. $4.98 


Capitol’s* 


RODGERS ano 
HAMMERSTEIN’S 


CAROUSEL! 


105. TENNESSEE ERNIE 
sings inspiring hymns with 
beouty ond reverence: Now 
the Doy is Over, Jesus, 
Savior, Pilot Me, and ten 
other favorites, $3.98 


102. CAROUSEL. Movie 
sound track, with Gordon 
MacRoe ond Shirley Jones. 
They sing If | Loved You, 
Mister Snow, You'll Never 
Wolk Alone, 9 others. $4.98 


Yes 


The Jonah Jones Quartet 


% 


103, JUMPIN’ WITH JONAH. 
The Jonah Jones combo in 
© swingin’ new set of tunes: 
Just A Gigolo, Night Train, 
A Kiss to Build @ Dream Lohengrin, Meistersinger, 
On, nine more. $3.98  Tonnhouser, others. $4.98 phony Orchestra. 


HOW TO SAVE MONEY on the Albums you want... 
from the greatest of classics...to the biggest of hits! 


YOU GET FOUR ALBUMS—WORTH UP TO $19.92 (retail value) as a new 
member of the Capitol Record Club and pay only $1.97. As a 
new member you agree to buy six additional records during the 
next 12 months from over 200 to be offered! After that you may 
resign, or retain your membership by buying as few as 3 albums 
annually with full bonus credit. 


MORE FREE ALBUMS! For the records you buy—by top recording 
artists. from Stokowski to Sinatra to Nat King Cole—you pay 
only the usual retail price plus a small shipping and handling 
charge. And each time you buy two more records after your 
agreed upon six future selections, you may choose immediately 

a 12” long-play BONUS ALBUM worth $3.98 or $4.98, from a 
list of current Capitol best sellers... FREE! 


UNLIMITED CHOICE! Enroll in one division of the Club: Classical... 
Best-Seller Hits and Show Music...or Hi-Fi Jazz. Each month 
you receive the Record Club Review, describing the month’s selec- 
tions. If you want the selection in the division you joined, do 
nothing; it will come automatically. If you wish any of the other 
selections—or wish no record at all that month—simply notify 
the Club on the form always provided. 


BUT HURRY to get your FOUR ALBUMS~—and pay only $1.97! 
The first three of them are Bonus Albums HIER will be earned 
when you purchase your second, fourth and sixth additional 
albums (at the rate of at least one every other month), but which 
are given to you now in advance. 


SEND NO MONEY—RISK NOTHING! If not delighted, return the four 
albums within 7 days and your membership and all charges will 
be cancelled without further obligation. Mail coupon to: The 
Capitol Record Club, Dept. 5003, Scranton 5, Pennsylvania. 


89. THE SOUND OF WAG- 


NER. Erich Leinsdorf con. 
ducts excerpts from Wog- 
her's most thrilling works 


we 


ly recorded in 
ig sound.*'$4.98 


12” LONG PLAY 


ON THIS PAGE — PAY ONLY 
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ql choose any four records (Total retail value up to 

@ $19.92) and pay only $1.97 when you become a 
member of the Capitol Record Club and agree to buy as 
few as six future record selections at the usual retail price during 
the next 12 months. 


OLLYWOOD BOWL 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

ve, 


110. GAITE PARISIENNE, 
Offenboch's exuberant bal- 
let music brilliantly per. 
formed by Felix Slatkin and 
the Hollywood Bow! Sym- 


$4.98 


my Dorsey, Glenn Miller, 
Artie Show, others. $4.98 


ances by the Hollywood 


fo swing to—for dancing or 
Bow! Symphony, $4.98 


listening. 


HIGH FIDELITY 


114. DAKOTA STATON. 
America’s newest hit vocal- 
ist in another thrilling 
album. Hear Too Close for 
Comfort, Say It Ain’t So. 
Joe, many more. $3.98 


CARMEN DRAGON 


112, LA BELLE FRANCE. 
Carmen Drogon conducts a 
concert of France's greatest 
music: lo Marseillaise, 
Foust Waltz, music from 


Con-Can, etc. $4.98 
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PLUS A SMALL SHIPPING 
AND HANDLING CHARGE 


107, JUNE CHRISTY, June's 
really got rhythm in this 
new group of hits: When 
Lights Are Low, They Can‘t 


Toke That Away From Me. 
nine more. $3.91 


VIRTUOSO! 


FRED WARING 


ap tet 
~ 


PENNSYLVANIANS } 
GUY LOMBARDO 


AND HIS 
"ROYAL CANADIANS 


100. GUY LOMBARDO ond 
the Royo! Conadians ploy 
forty Irving Berlin hits: Soy 
It Isn't So, Be Careful, It's 
My Heart, The Girl thot 
Morry, many more, $3.98 


99. FRED WARING. Fred 
directs the Pennsylvanians 
in your fovorites: You'll 
Never Wolk Alone, Ol’ Man 
River, Smoke Gets in Your 
Eyes, twelve others. $4.98 


ROGER WAGNER 
CHORALE, Breothtoking per- 
formonces of Handel's Hal- 
lelujoh Chorus, music from 
Prince Igor, works by Moz- 
ort, and others, $4.98 


111. 


V CAPITOL RECORD CLUB Dept. 5003, Scranton 5, Pa. 


“Sareea teagan peli gee tore ho 


Please accept my application for membership in the Capitol Record Club and send 
me at once the 4 ALBUMS which I have indicated below. The first 3 are Free, 
All you will bill me is $1.97 plus a small shipping and handling charge. 

During the next 12 months I agree to buy 6 additional records, at the rate of 
at least one every two months, at the usual retail price of $3.98 or $4.98 (plus 
shipping and handling). I will send payment 7 days after receipt of each record. 
I may cance] membership after buying 6 additional records. Or, if I then remain a 
member I will select a FREE BONUS album each time I purchase two records. 


THESE ARE THE FOUR ALBUMS | CHOOSE ie = earl ial 


(write numbers in boxes) 


CHECK THE DIVISION IN WHICH YOU WISH TO BE ENROLLED 
1. © Best Seller Hit Albums (Dancing, Listening, Mood 2. () Classical Albums 
Music and Show Albums from Theatre, Screen and TV) 3. 1) Hi-Fi Jazz 


C Check here if you own a STEREO player and agree to buy your 6 future 
selections in STEREO. Then the records you choose above will be sent 
in STEREO for only $1.00 more ($2.97). Future selections and Bonus Al- 
bums will be STEREO Albums which retail for $1.00 more than monaural. 
NOTE: Stereo records ¢an be played only on stereo equipment. 


I will return these 4 ALBUMS 


NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
within 7 days and my membership and all charges will be cancelled without 
further obligation. 


If not delighted, 


PRINT NAME. .... coe seu. 


ADDRESS.. 


CITY oie ccc ciceetae canes dcetaceye ZONE. 50, STATE... eee eeerereseee 


SEND NO MONEY. We will bill you. (Membership limited to one per house- 
nold.) Slightly higher in Canada, Address Capitol Record Club of Canada, 1184 
Castlefield Ave., Toronto 19. Ont. If you wish to join through a CAPITOL Rec- 
ords dealer authorized to solicit Club subscriptions, write his name and address in 
the margin. 
— ss 
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SPEND THE REST OF YOUR LIFE ON 


Smokes smooth —— 
the whole bowl through! 


a sas asi re 
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YOU’LL WIN PURE PLEASURE. In time 
of stress, in perplexity, in the quiet 
hour with good books, “when good fel- 
lows get together,” afoot or on wheels, 
afield or afloat—a pipeful of smooth- 
burning Velvet is a man’s best friend. 


YOU MAY WIN UP TO $25.00 simply by 


describing the pleasure you get from 
Velvet. After enjoying a few pipefuls 
of Velvet, send us your description of 
that wonderful Velvet flavor, in 25 
words or less. We'll pay a dollar a word 
(up to $25.00) for the best description 
received each month. Mail yours to 
Velvet, P. O. Box 63, New York 46, 
N. Y. All statements become 
the property of Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co. The 
decision of the 
judges is final. 
Offer expires 
Dec. 31, 1959: 


with the 


Fish-n-Ski 


Skiing — fishing — hunting — camping — picnicking or space for 
the kids or for friends in deck chairs, the big roomy cockpit fits 
your every need. She’s 16’ 7” of sprightly beauty chat relishes fun 

. laughs at punishment . . . asks only minimum care. So play it 
in the Crosby Fish-n-Ski . . 


for you at your Crosby dealer's now. 


safe... fiberglass safe... . Waiting 
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’Tis strange, but true; fra 
for truth is always strange 


—stranger than fiction. 
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The Great Dirigible Scandal .o.....cc0c00060000- Wilbur Cross 31 


Disgrace was piled on disaster after Umberto Nobile’s 
Italia crashed on the polar ice. But was he to blame? 
Or were the apathetic rescue attempts of the Fascists 
a deliberate effort to blacken a hero’s reputation? 
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Strange Search for the Tantalizing Treasure ..........N. B. Stirling 58 
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in the news 


The Finn Twins’ Bloody Bout With Bureaucracy 
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MEN! Get TRIG. 
...new roll-on 
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Babe Pinelli Blasts Crybaby Ballplayers 
Ralph “Babe” Pinelli & Al Stump 64 
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@ TRIG protects you 
against odor up to 
27 hours! 


@ TRIG checks perspiration 
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WARNING!! 


This Deck Is Stacked 
Gavalier 


na 


+ . . with action and adventure for the 
red-blooded male. For instance: 


“| ALWAYS THREW 
BEAN BALLS" 
by Sal Maglie 

BEARDED MEN ARE 

BEDROOM BORES 


by Helen “Latins Are 
Lousy Lovers" 
Lawrenson 


MY DAYS WITH A 
ZOO ON MY BACK 


by Alexander King 
Sensation of the Jack Paar Show 


and 


= 


FANTASTIC FINUCANE, the Irishman who 
became England's greatest WW II ace 


all this and more in the 


SEPTEMBER CAVALIER 


on sale July 30 
A FAWCETT PUBLICATION 


[Continued from page 4] 
What’s Happened to the Air Gun has im- 
portant meaning for us: The Cap-Chur air 
gun firing an anesthetizing projectile could 
end the hostilities. How much better to 
shoot the marauding dog with a tranquilizer 
then return him to the owner for the price 
of the sheep—plus an assurance the dog will 
never get a chance to do it again. 
—Bayard Patterson 
Roswell, N. M. 


If a dog is so uncontrolled it molests 
sheep until it deserves to be shot, there’s 
no use using a Cap-Chur rifle instead of a 
regular firearm—seems to us. 


Wrone Hynp Enp 


In Trackdown of the Money Car Mob, of 
the April issue, author Alan Hynd mistak- 
enly credits me with solving the Rubel case. 
It is true that I worked on the case for a 
time as chief of detectives, before becoming 
Deputy Commissioner of Police; but it was 
Chief of Detectives John J. Ryan who actu- 
ally cracked the case several years later. 

What is more, author Hynd reported me 
dead—remarking that police headquarters 
jokesters call me “Whirling John” for the 
way I turn in my grave when a case remains 
unsolved. Needless to say, I strongly object 
to this distortion of fact. 

—Inspector John Sullivan 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hereafter Alan Hynd will be known as 
“Whirling Hynd” for the dizzy mistake he 
made in reporting the Rubel case. He’d 
apparently rather be Hynd than be right. 


More On Murray 


Thomas Walker Murray: Crap-Shooting 
Wildcatter was very TRUE and good reading. 
For years I had the pleasure of selling 
Mr. Murray groceries and meats. He hadn't 
got into the big money at the time, but 
was always concerned with the responsibility 
I had of raising 11 children. He generously 
offered me financial help if I ever needed it. 
I wish him, and his wife, much happiness 
and a long, healthy life. 
—C. Wm. Burton, Sr. 
Texarkana, Ark. 


Thomas Walker Murray is my uncle; I am 
the daughter of what you call one of the 
“wild” brothers. My father is a good citizen, 
owner of a thousand acres in the very pros- 
perous community of Nashville, Arkansas— 
what you refer to as “hill billy” country. 

Your article left me and others of this 
community very disturbed—eyen though I 
was proud of the attention given my uncle’s 
success, 

—Mary Jane Murray 
Nashville, Ark. 
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Mail your order to TRUE Magazine, Fawcett Building, Greenwich, Conn. 
INCLUDE POSTAL ZONE NUMBER. 


You surprise us. ma’am. Any man worth 
his salt was probably regarded as being 
“wild” when a young buck. As for the ref- 
erence to “hill billy” country, you’re being 
a bit “wild.” There’s no such statement 
in the piece on your uncle Tom. 


SpEecIAL DELIVERY 


Can't you arrange for TRUE to be delivered 
to our mailbox on any day other than Fri- 
day or Saturday? Husband, number-one-son, 
number-two-son must all peruse it from 
cover-to-cover if it is on hand for the week- 
end. 

What is more, if delivery is made during 
the week, I can get priority on it. 

—Mrs. Don Moore 
Walnut Creek, Calif. 


Wait your turn gratefully, ma’am. You're 
lucky the men in your family allow you to 


see it at all. 


DiAMonpDS—THE Girw’s Best FRIEND 
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Baseball’s Biggest Headache—Dames! by 
Al Stump, really sticks one in the car of 
the broads. Let’s hope it wakes up some of 
the bonus babies they've lulled to sleep this 
season. 

—Art Lassiter 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The word “Babe” in baseball used to mean 
just Ruth. Now it means every other female’s 
first name. 

—George M. Morrison 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Hooray for True and Al Stump doing 
Baseball’s Biggest Headache—Daimes! The 
way the game has been going lately, the bull 
pens ought to be called cowpens. 

—Harry L. Foster 
Dallas, Tex. 


When boys stop using women as scape- 
goats for their own shortcomings, they 
become men. You are a bunch of boys 
for printing Baseball’s Biggest Headache— 
Dames! 

—Thelma Rasmussen 
San Francisco, Calif. 


We've got your goat—but not your scape- 
goat, girlie. Boys become men when they 
stop letting the women—or anyone else— 
push them around. Let’s play ball, men. 
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WHAT TO DO TO GET TRUE SENT TO YOU 


ENTER MY SUBSCRIPTION TO TRUE AS INDICATED 
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Now...be sure your car is turnpike -ready...with 


The World’s First 
Turnpike-Proved Tires! 


aft 


Chicago’s Congress Street Expressway, which runs right through the Main Post Office. 


NEW RUBBERS! 


NEW CHEMICALS! 
NEW CORDS! 


EFORE we could build these new 
tires, Goodyear scientists had to 
solve two vital problems: 


Problem #1—tread rubber: At 
high speeds, ordinary tread rubber 
is literally eaten away. 

But by intimate mixing of new 
chemicals and rubber molecules, 
Goodyear scientists created today’s 
longest-wearing tread rubber for to- 
day’s toughest driving conditions. 
Problem #2—tire cord: High- 


Many a tire “getting by” around town will 
fail the test of the turnpikes. You need new 
Turnpike-Proved Tires by Goodyear...to give 


you up to 25% more safe mileage no matter 
where or how you drive. 


speed heat weakens ordinary cord. 


The answer? Goodyear’s new 3-T 
cord (Tyrex or Nylon), that’s triple- 
tempered, under precisely controlled 
Tension, Temperature and Time, 
for extra toughness. 


Proof: On Goodyear’s 5-mile, 140- 
mph test track at San Angelo, Texas, 
these tires proved they’ll give more 
safe mileage anywhere. 


See them at your Goodyear deal- 
er’s. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


GOODFYEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 
Watch “Goodyear Theater” on TV every other Monday evening. 
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This year the average motorist 
will do more than half his driving 
on modern expressways and turn- 
pikes—at high legal speeds. For 
greater safety, you need Turnpike- 
Proved Tires by Goodyear. 


The 


Modern Smoke 


for Busy People 


Humidor 
pack of 
20 cigars 


Carton of 
10 packs 
(200 cigars) $3.25 


TREND 


Pioneer in Modern 
Little Cigars 
BLENDED WITH FINE HAVANA 


New—the modern size cigar for 
busy people. Long enough for 
complete satisfaction, small 
enough to enjoy anytime—even 
if you haven’t time for a big 
cigar. Mild, mellow, 100% cigar 
tobaccos clear through, includ- 
ing the uniform tobacco wrapper. 
You need not inhale to enjoy them. 
You'll like TREND. 


Free TREND Cigar Holder 
included with every carton 


STEPHANO BROTHERS (Cigar Division) 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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More Americans than ever before— 
now some 170 million of us—share, 
doxically, a dwindling number of per- tection systems, psycholo 
sonal names. Males, lamentably, are being 


Strange but 
TRUE 


by George R. Martin 


>) 
A [Lon 7 


Sympathy of sound is cleme ntary science today to every schoolboy. 
It makes tuning forks sing when one prong is struck, and it rattles vases 
on countless parlor pianos at certain notes, But before resonant vibra- 
tion—as scientists term it—was generally understood, this acoustic phe- 
nomenon brought an unple: sant fate to an early experimenter. In 
1664, one Alex, a mathematician in the French town of Aix-en-Provence, 
came upon the effect of resonance while studying stringed instruments. 
To demonstrate its action, he set up a skeleton in the center of his 
room, hung a guitar from the neck, and rigged one arm to sway above 
the strings. Standing alone in front of awe struck spectators, the skeleton 
sawed with bony finee ‘rs and ghostly music murmured from the euitar— 
because Alex, concealed outside an open window, plucked another euitar 
with strings exactly tuned to the skeleton’s instrument. To enhance the 
grotesque jape, he pretended it was magic. That was a mistake. They 
hauled him before the town tribunal and: tried him for sorcery, refusing 
his protestation that it was pure mechanics as a cunning lie from one 
obviously in league with the devil. Alex was burned alive—with the 
diabolically musical skeleton—in the public square. By Wilfred Ames, 
Kingston, N.Y. 


The culprit in both c 


Imitation crime serves practically as 
para- well as the real thing for testing lie-de- 
gists have found. 
s shows an in- 


stinted even worse than females in name 
diversity by unimaginative parents. A 
large sampling of men tallied at random 
from a city directory recently disclosed 
slightly more than half of them sharing 
just twelve names: William, John, James, 
Charles, George, Edward, Frank, Fred, 
Henry, Joseph, ‘Thomas, or Robert. One- 
third of them shared only the first five 
names. William led all the rest with 8 
percent of the total. And, to com- 
pound an ominous trend, there were 
listed in the directory 51 Wm. or Willie 
Williamses. 


escapable nervous reaction at lying about 
his guilt. Using a college-student group 
ol 20 imitation murderers and thieves 
intermingled with 20 innocent subjects, 
one experimenter surprised himself by 
disproving the common belief that liars 
have shifty eyes. For realism and emo- 
tional effect, the ‘criminals,’ chosen se- 
cretly by lot, were instructed to enact 
specific crimes; some killed a laboratory 
rat with a knife; others stole money. 
Then all 40 were questioned while an 
ophthi umograph recorded their eye de- 
viations from a straight-ahead stare. Dur- 


*& TRUE 


ing questioning, all wavered alike, but 
in a subsequent silent period under the 
examiner's accusing frown, a difference 
appeared. Oddly, it was the innocents 
who grew increasingly shifty-eyed; the 
others became firmer. Four-fifths of the 
guilty subjects were spotted by the stal- 
wart steadiness of their gaze. 


Of all the marvels of Africa, perhaps 
the most challenging is the behavior of a 
small, dull-colored bird. The honey- 
guide, genus Indicator, seemingly pos- 
sesses the power of logical thought. When 
it locates a nest of bees, it flies off to find 
one of two things: a honey-badger, or a 
human being, for Indicator is probably 
the only African creature that doesn’t 
avoid men. If its search is successful, it 
deliberately attracts attention by harsh 
twittering, then flies a short distance 
toward the nest and waits. Stage by 
stage, for a mile or more, it will lead a 
man or beast to the bee nest. It perches 
silently nearby while the honey is looted. 
Afterward, its reward comes in eating the 
erubs and young insects in broken rem- 
nants of honeycomb. Major mysteries of 
natural history are how the honey-guide, 
ages ago, first thought up its scheme, and 
how the knewledge persists, for the honey- 
euide, cuckoo-like, lays its eggs in other 
birds’ nests and its young grow up with- 
out instruction. Naturalists also wonder 
about Indicator’s future. Modern African 
natives, rather than suffer bee stings for 
honey, prefer to buy cheap candy at the 
store. Badgers, although dependable, 
aren't plentiful. The honey-guide may 
have to recruit new followers or give up 
its taste for bees. By William M. Murphy. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


The Sancy diamond, one of the world’s 
great gems, sparkles on an aristocratic 
British bosom today because it once 
passed through a strange anatomical ad- 
venture. About the size and shape of a 
peachstone, it was lent by its 16th-cen- 
tury owner, the Seigneur de Sancy, to 
Henry IV of France when that monarch 
needed something to hock for money to 
pay his troops. The trusted messenger 
bearing it to the king failed, however, to 
arrive. The ensuing search ended even- 
tually in a village cemetery near the for- 
est of Dole where he had been waylaid, 
robbed and murdered. Sancy, knowing 
his man, wasn’t discouraged. He ordered 
the corpse cut open; in the stomach lay 
the diamond, swallowed by the faithful 
minion—who was not even honored by 
having his name recorded for the grati- 
tude of the two queens, eight kings, two 
maharajahs and assorted nobility of both 
sexes who have owned and worn the gem 
since. By Philip Steinman, Orlando, Fla. 


For acceptable Strange But True para- 
graphs, accurately and briefly written, 
TRUE will pay $25 each on publication. 
Readers must state their sources of infor- 


mation when sending contributions. None 
can he returned. Address George R. 
Martin, TRUE, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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A PROUD BANNER |S RAISED... 
A PROUD MOTION PICTURE IS LAUNCHED! 


SAMUEL 
BRONSTON 
PRESENTS 


Half his crew was lost. His ship was in flames and sinking. But when the 
enemy demanded surrender, his ringing reply echoed down the ages— 
RR “7 have not yet begun to fight!” 


: For the first time, a star-spangled motion pic- 
s ture captures the true-life excitement of the 
| sailor-of-fortune who called himself JOHN 
, | PAUL JONES. This was a real man who in- 
spired a mighty Navy into being...a fighting leader “ogy. yy 

and fiery lover who conquered in battle and in boudoir! 


Range with Jones from George Washington’s Virginia 
§ 5 8 

to LouisX VI’s Versailles; from Jamaica’s burning shores 

to Russia’s frozen steppes—as he sails a noose around 


the Old World and pulls it tight to free the New! 
JOHN PAUL JONES——one of the most important 


motion pictures ever produced— is indeed worthy of 
that red- blooded era when a proud nation was born ! 


Starring 


ROBERT STACK~ MARISA PAVAN 
CHARLES COBURN= ERIN O'BRIEN 


Guest Stars 


MACDONALD CAREY- JEAN PIERRE AUMONT 
DAVID FARRAR= PETER GUSHING> SUSANA CANALES 


fovearance by BET TE DAVIS “he creat” 
Produced by SAMUELBRONSTON » Directed by JOHN FARROW * Soreenplay by JOHN FARROW and 
JESSE LASKY, Jt.=nax Storer recunitata® Color By TECHNICOLOR® QB) Distributed by WARNER BROS. 


Now on Warner Bros. Records the original music from the sound track of "John Paul Jones“ available at your favorite record dealer. 


ll 


NMNIEN IN ACTION 


Scramble horn sends men rushing toward Grumman Mallard and _ helicopter. 


Medics come to earth either by ‘chute 
or from line lowered by helicopter. 


Radio operator relays coordinates to 
men who plot crash site on wall map. 


Nylon rope is useful in case of need 
to lower self to earth from tall tree. 


THE DOC DROPPERS 


More than 7,000 people have been saved from certain death by para- 
medics and the whirlibirds who bail them out. Here’s how it’s done 


6 ayday!”” is a familiar call to the khaki angels of the Air Rescue Service. That 

A plea for help, crackling in the ear phones of an alert radio operator, is all that’s 
needed to send a solo chopper or a flock of multi-engined planes rushing to the scene of 
emergency. 

Airborne rescuers once flew a total of 164 hours in seven different kinds of airplanes 
to save the life of a Norwegian sailor aboard a sealing ship locked in the ice north of 
Iceland. Pararescue men have saved lives in oceans, deserts, mountains, swamps and in 
flooded cities. During the Korean War, more than a thousand soldiers were pulled to 
safety from behind Chinese lines. 

TRUE’s photographs were taken at Otis Air Force Base in Massachusetts, where the 46th 
Air Rescue Squadron makes its home. The 46th uses two kinds of aircraft, Grumman 
Mallards and Vertol helicopters. The amphibious Mallard is used to bail out the medics 
when necessary, and is useful for water landings. The choppers are used to lower rescue 
men to earth and to retrieve the patched-up victim via hoist and wire basket. Standing by 
when the chopper returns is an ambulance, which backs up to the helicopter. [Turn page] 


12 Dx ¢ TRUE 


Photographed for TRUE by RUDY ARNOLD 


Once on the ground, paramedics quickly have injured leg in splint and patient in carrying basket. Chopper hovers over 
scene, then basket with injured man is hauled up with winch. Medics either walk out or are pulled up later by copter. 


for more action, turn page... 
13 
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Patient is taken aboard chopper for fast ride to base. Similar techniques were used to save shot-down pilots in Korea. 


THE DOC DROPPERS 


Speeded-up techniques have cut the death-by-wounds factor 
by more than half. Many wounded troops died on the long 
trail back to aid stations during World War II. Korean 
wounded stood a much greater chance of survival, thanks to 
the whirlibirds’ ability to whisk them quickly and smoothly 
to hospitals just behind the front. 

The pararescue men are a breed apart. Precision para- 
chutists, highly trained medics, experts on survival, these men 
will jump under any conditions if there is a life to be saved. 
And the lives they jump to save are not their own. Jf 


Waiting ambulance receives patient direct from door of chopper. Speed of rescue spells difference between life or death. 
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TRUE 


man to man 


Nylon tankers, each holding 8 thousand tons of oil, are 
towed by tug. Air compartments keep bags upright. 


Wi the success of our nuclear sub- 
marines, some weird vessels are 
beginning to appear on drafting boards. 
Experts believe they foretell the day, 
perhaps a decade hence, when giant 
freighters and tankers will carry their 
cargo beneath the surface of the ocean. 
Jack O'Neill of St. Louis, Mo., wants to 
know what new ideas for marine freight 
carriers are being developed. 

The United States Maritime Admini- 
stration has been at work for some time 
on an unusual idea. This is a huge cargo 
submarine driven by jet exhaust. One 
hundred feet above its deck, and sup- 
ported by a streamlined steel fin, is a 
gondola from which the ship will be op- 
erated and which will serve as crew 
quarters. The men will go up and down 
in an elevator. When not moving the 
hull floats on the surface but once under- 
way it is forced down by horizontal fins 
until the gondola is skimming along just 
above the waves. Thus the hull, 100 feet 
under the water, escapes nearly all wave 
action and high speed can be maintained. 

Britain became interested in subma- 
rine freighters when one of our nuclear 
subs went nearly to the North Pole under 
the ice. Now a company there is planning 
one of 80,000 tons. Growth of iron 
ore production in Canada’s far north 
prompted the idea because Hudson Bay 
is open only a few months each year. A 
submarine freighter could operate the 
year round. An American company and 
one in Japan are also working on the 
idea of gigantic underwater freighters. 

An unusual idea is being developed by 
the U. S. Rubber Co. and in Britain and 
West Germany where tests have been 
made. Giant tankers built since the last 
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war are subject to great stresses and are 
costly to build. Now it is proposed to use 
cheap and collapsible plastic bags which 
can be filled with oil and towed by sub- 
marine tugs beneath the waves. At the 
voyage’s end they can be folded and 
towed back for refilling, thus eliminating 
the expensive “deadheading” to which 
surface tankers are subject. Also, the 
builder of the Navy’s nuclear subs is 
working on the idea of huge submarine 
tankers which would remain submerged 
through an entire voyage. 

In contrast to the submarine ideas, the 
Maritime Administration has recently 
ordered an experimental ship of 50 to 
100 tons which will travel above the 
waves and move at 80 knots, a speed so 
far not even approached by commercial 
vessels. The idea is not new. Hydrofoils 
have been used for years in experimental 
boats, even sailing craft. In the Midwest 
these have attained high speeds. A small 
power boat operates between Sicily and 
Italy, across the Messina Strait where 
Ulysses had so much trouble. Tides are 
strong, water rough, but the craft, carry- 
ing about 60 passengers, attains a very 
high speed. 

The boat now being designed on Long 
Island is intended for experimental work 
in the open ocean at 80 knots. Hydro- 
foils, like wings, are attached to the lower 
part of the hull. As the ship gains speed 
the craft is lifted above the surface and 
is supported by the hydrofoils alone. De- 
signers expect it to travel at top speed no 
matter how rough the water, thus bring- 
ing comfort and a short journey to pas- 
sengers. Ultimately, large hydrofoil ships 
are intended. 


By Robert EB. Pinkerton 


Q: Isn’t the dumping of radioactive 
materials from our atomic energy plants 
inimical to our sea fisheries? Barnett 
Turner, Omaha, Neb. 


A: The California Department of Fish 
and Game has already protested this 
method of disposal and asked the Atomic 
Energy Commission to dump waste in 
more than 2,000 fathoms. The present 
rule for disposal is 1,000 fathoms. Cali- 
fornia has pointed out that conditions 
are different in the Pacific, that upwell- 
ing currents there require greater safe- 
guards than those taken off the Atlantic 
Ocean. California fishing vessels have 
fished as deep as 800 fathoms and expect 
to reach 1,000, more than a mile. Long 
range effects of dumping are feared. 


-Q: Just what is a fossil? Jerry Clay- 
more, Chicago, Ill. 


A: Fossils are defined as any impres- 
sion or trace of an animal or plant of past 
geological ages which has been preserved 
in the earth’s crust. It may be the print 
of part of a leaf or the entire skeleton of 
a dinosaur. The Greeks knew what they 
were 2,500 years ago but in the Dark 
Ages this concept was lost and these 
strange forms were believed to have 
fallen from heaven. Not until 150 years 
ago did scientists take up their study. 
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Q: Could ancient beds of oysters con- 
tain pearls in the shell when the oyster 
died? Edwin Whidden, Hoboken, N. J. 


A: Pearls are organic, not mineral as 
other gems, and thus are soft, subject to 
heat, acids and decay. If found as you 
suggest, they probably would have little 
or no value, 


Q: Is dog racing a new sport? Paul 
Wilke, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A: Egyptians began to race dogs a 
thousand years before horses were used 


in competition. Probably they were 
salukis, one of the oldest known breeds 
and so fast they were used in running 
down the fleet gazelles. In those early 
races a wild hare was turned loose and 
the dogs were released to chase it across 
the desert. 


Q: Where are the world’s highest 
tides? David Snider, Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada. 


A: Minas Basin, in Nova Scotia, near 
the head of the Bay of Fundy, is credited 
with the highest tides in the world. U.S. 
tide tables predict spring tides of 44.3 
fect at Burntcoat Head, Nova Scotia. 
Certain conditions of wind and pull of 
moon and sun may produce far greater 
rises, and the Nova Scotia travel bureau 
reports that the highest tide was 103 feet 
in 1869 recorded at Burntcoat Head. 


Q: Does the government make the 
paper for its currency? Leonard Fowler, 
Savannah, Ga. 


A: Crane & Co. of Dalton, Massachu- 
setts, has been the exclusive supplier 
since 1879, though a small amount came 
from another source for a short time. The 
paper is made by a secret formula and 
this and the manufacture are closely 
guarded, as are shipments to Washing- 
ton. Four million pounds are used each 
year and the same paper is used for $1 to 
$100 bills. Thirteen months is the usual 
life of a dollar bill, ten years for a $50. 


Q: Can I buy live buffalo to breed a 
herd on my ranch? Walter Johnson, 
Burley. Idaho. 


A: Yes. When the range capacity of 
the Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge 
is insufficient, the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service periodically declares a sur- 
plus, the most recent more than 200 ani- 
mals. Whole or half buffalo are also put 
up for sale at prices ranging from $140 
to $160, depending on how you want the 
animal butchered. Live animals bring 
$150, and the service will corral the 
buffalo and help load it on a truck. 
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Q: When and where was the first auto- 
mobile accident? Wayne Tripp, Conse- 
con, Ontario, Canada. 


A: On May 30, 1896, Henry Wells of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, was driving 
a Duryea Motor Wagon in New York 
City. He collided with a bicycle ridden 
by Evylyn Thomas, who suffered a 
broken leg. 


Q: How long has man been using hom- 
ing pigeons? Peter F. Thomas, Denver, 


Colo. 


A: Probably before the written word. 
Pliny tells of Greek and Egyptian sailors 
taking pigeons on long voyages and re- 
leasing them when homeward bound to 
announce their arrival. Roman emperors 
are said to have used them and they were 
employed in Iraq, where Europeans got 
the idea during the Crusades. A century 
ago newspapers used them and in this 
century they often brought messages 
from points out of touch with telephones. 


Q: Which is the larger, the Alaskan 
brown bear or the grizzly? Bruce Wil- 
liams, Carbondale, Ill. 


bear is the 


A: The Alaskan brown 
world’s largest carnivorous animal, reach- 
ing 1,600 pounds. The grizzly is much 
smaller, rarely reaching 1,000 pounds. 


Q: What is a fall line, as used by 
geographers? Edgar L. Mears, Savannah, 
Ga. 


A: It is the boundary between an up- 
land region and a coastal plain, is the 
line where rivers drop to the plain and 
prevent further upstream traffic by 
boats. Today the coastal plain, as on the 
eastern seaboard of the United States, is 
marked by commercial and industrial 
cities. Fall line cities are Troy, New York, 
Lowell, Massachusetts, Trenton, New 
Jersey, Raleigh, North Carolina, and, in 
the interior, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Q: Does California have more earth- 
quakes than other states? Lester Rowe, 
New Orleans. La. 


A: A recent survey of the United States 
by Dr. Charles F. Richter of the Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology produced 
the fact that 80 to 90 percent of our 
earthquakes occur in California. Other 
areas Dr. Richter found to be “high risk” 
are northern New York, New England, 
the central Mississippi valley and a nar- 
row belt extending through parts of 
Arizona, Utah, Montana and Idaho. 


Q: How much of our corn goes into 
producing pork? Theodore Lewis, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


A: About 45 percent of a crop that 
runs around three billion bushels an- 
nually. The rest has enormous use as 
food and in industry, not to mention 
bourbon whisky, which has a large per- 
centage of rye. Even the lowly corn cob 
sells for $10 million a year. 


Q: Have half of our Presidents served 
in the armed forces? Lewis Harvey, New- 


ark, N. J. 


A: More than half, with Eisenhower 
the latest. Others of the nineteen are: 
Washington, Monroe, Jackson, W. H. 
Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Pierce, Bu- 
chanan, Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Hayes, 
Garfield, Arthur, Benjamin Harrison, 
McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, Tru- 
man. 


Q: Is there such an animal as the 
“frilled lizard”? John S. Kerr, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


A: Found in Australia and New 
Guinea, this is one of the strangest of the 
lizard family. It is 3 feet long, only 10 
inches of which is body, the rest being an 
abnormally long tail. On the ground it 
walks on its hind legs but spends most of 
its life in trees. Around its neck is a cape 
or frill that can be spread out on either 
side until it is 8 or 10 inches in diameter, 
with ribs of cartilage. Normally the cape 
lies over its shoulders but, when startled 
and bluffing an enemy, it is spread, like a 
fan, around the neck. 


Q: Why is February colder than De- 
cember? Arthur Greene, St. Paul, Minn. 


A: In December, when days are short- 
est, the earth still retains some of its 
summer heat. This heat is dissipated 
later, is least in January or February, de- 
pending on the latitude. While the sun is 
higher, it has little effect on the cold 
earth. 


Q: When did Louis Pasteur, French 
chemist, die? Matthew Eastwood, Toledo, 


Ohio. 


A: In 1895. Many people are surprised 
to realize that his establishing the germ 
theory came less than 100 years ago. It 
was not until 1885 that he tried his rabies 
vaccine. Before his day physicians had 
no idea of how to treat contagious dis- 
eases. 
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Q: How does the area of Alaska com- 
pare with that of the U.S. with Texas 
left out? Bill Hayes, Wichita Falls, Tex. 


A: Total land and water area of the 
U.S. (minus 267,339 square miles for 


Texas) is 2,755,048 square miles. Alaska’s 
is 586,400. 
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Q: Will the new St. Lawrence water- 
way operate the year round? J. C. Craig, 
Denver, Colo. 


A: This is impossible because of ice 
conditions. Ships, seamen, tow boats and 
longshoremen are laid off in winter and 
a huge investment is idle. Many ideas 
have been put forth to free a frigid route 
of ice and extend the navigation season. 
Sweden came up with the plan to force 
compressed air to the bottom of a lock 
or canal and thus bring up warmer 
water to melt surface ice. Curiously, the 
warmest strata of a body of water frozen 
over is at the bottom, is about 40 degrees 
when five feet of ice lies overhead. This 
has been tried in Sweden and Canada 
and ferries and canals have been freed 
of ice. 


Q: How long is a comet’s tail? Richie 
Ferguson, Columbus, Ohio. 


A: Some are short, some longer. Some 
comets have no tails, some two, or more. 
The tails of the great comets may be 50 
to 150 million miles in length. Recently 
it was discovered that some comets have 
tails streaming out at right angles to the 
comet’s flight. Scientists suggest that a 
rain of atomic particles from the sun 
force back the tails from a comet head. 
Today it is believed all comets are within 
our solar system, do not come from outer 
space, as first suggested. As many as one 
hundred billion comets may form a cloud 
on the outskirts of our solar system, one 
astronomer has suggested. 


TRUE will answer any reasonable ques- 
tions you ask, free of charge, including 
questions on resorts, fishing and hunting 
vacations, where to go and how to get 
there. Every question will receive a per- 
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Eisenhardt’s workshop brainstorms haye resulted in such 
original and profitable ideas as the square-sided milk bottle, 
revolutionary space-saving designs for railroad cars, easy- 
stacking wax cans and a new look for cottage cheese. 


RAYMOND EISENHARDT: 


IMAGINATION UNLIMITED 


Want to learn to feed fish by phone? Need a machine to build up your ego? 
You’ve come to the right place, friend. Meet the fellow 


whose firm makes $1 million a year solving problems you didn’t even know you had 


By RUFUS JARMAN 


NEW YORK CITY 
ccording to his admirers, Raymond Eisenhardt’s suc- 
A cessful feeding of his tropical fish via long-distance 
telephone ought to be recorded in the popular histories 
of scientific research right along with Ben Franklin and 
his kite and the story of how James Watt got the idea for 
the first steam engine by watching his mother’s boiling 
teakettle. 

Ray Eisenhardt is a 58-year-old, somewhat rotund resi- 
dent of Ridgewood, New Jersey, who makes a fat 6-figure 
income every year simply by dreaming up ideas. These 
ideas are good ones; over the past 25 years they have 
helped various and sundry big business firms save an esti- 
mated $750 million. 

His fish feeding idea was spectacular all right, but that 
one was not intended to save money for a client; it was 


to put Eisenhardt’s own mind at ease during a vacation 
he was taking with his wife and son, Raymond, Jr. No- 
body would be at home to care for the occupants of his 
aquarium, and while it changed water automatically, the 
fish had to be fed a precise amount of food at a definite 
hour every day. 

Fisenhardt’s imagination, which has dreamed up every- 
thing from a new type of tamper-proof bank check to a 
more efficient way to package bubble gum, did not desert 
him in this crisis. He put some dried fish food into a large 
salt shaker, which he suspended in balance over the aquar- 
ium. Then he tied one end of a cord to the shaker and 
its other end to the hammer of the bell of his telephone, 
which had an unlisted number. 

And so, every day at fish-feeding time, Eisenhardt simply 


Photographed for TRUE by DAVID B. EISENDRATH, JR. 
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31 Eisenhardt designs for a pint bottle. 


Three ways to package a pound of salt. 


Eisenhardt often gets new ideas from his personal hobbies. 


IMAGINATION UNLIMITED 


telephoned his home. The fluttering bell hammer — ago, it was an indication of the career that Eisen- 
agitated the salt shaker, which scattered the food hardt was to follow—that of adapting homely, often 
upon the water. He would allow the phone to ring trivial-sounding ideas and human foibles to the 
the number of times that his research had shown — greater glory, and profit, of American industrial 
would distribute the proper amount of fish food. know-how. Years after his telephone triumph, for 
Then he hung up. Since nobody answered, the calls — instance, Eisenhardt used that same aquarium full 


cost nothing. of fish in figuring out an idea that has had con- 
This conquest was not exactly a solid, enduring siderable economic impact. 

contribution to either the national economy or his Alter hearing Eisenhardt lecture in Boston, a 

own scientific prestige, but it does illustrate the commercial fish processor asked him if he could 

workings of Eisenhardt’s remarkable thought proc- produce a bright, new idea for some more efficient 


esses. And, since it happened more than 25 years way to unload cargoes [Continued on page 22} 


THIS MAN IS YOUR BROTHER 


Be ‘Hei Nethe average American, and this is the first time he 
__ ever sat still for a photographer. Ray Eisenhardt had his 
picture taken because he was tired of hearing such vague 
names as "Joe Public'’ and "Andy Consumer" and wanted 
to establish for all time what this mythical chap really 
looks like, Accordingly, he photographed 109 different 
‘men from all walks of life—salesmen, bank presidents, 
_ grocery clerks, barbers—and then made a composite | 
photograph: of all of the individual pictures. ‘Mr. 
eS ica, says tee s an intelligent-looking, 
His picture is now 
asked if it is one 
ce iti ne 
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Firestone speedway research pays off here in safer tires for turnpike driving 
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Firestone safety research in action at Daytona’s record 100-mile race 


Firestone Rubber-X again proves why in worlds fastest race! 


Firestone is FIRST in competitive tests that prove performance for you! 


In the fastest race ever run on wheels, nobody slowed down for the corners. They 
didn’t have to at Daytona’s new International Speedway, because highly pitched 
turns launched speeding cars into whip-cracking straightaways. Early in April, they 
circled this deep-dish course forty times in racing’s hottest 100-mile test of men, motors 
and tires. Jim Rathmann covered it at a 170.261 mile-an-hour average—on Firestones. 
Professional drivers like Jim Rathmann know only Firestones are good enough to 
pass these supreme tests of tire safety and endurance. They know, too, that Firestone’s 
proof of performance on the speedway means safer driving for you at highway and 
turnpike speeds. And that’s important news to remember the next time you buy tires. 
Be sure you get the proved performance of Firestone Rubber-X, the longest wearing 
rubber ever used in Firestone tires. Buy now, on convenient terms if you wish, at 
your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store. 


*Firestone Rubber-X is compounded specifically for each type of car, truck, farm implement and construction equipment tire. 


Jim Rathmann, holder 


of world’s record for ly ott he 
‘ova at Porpestone 


throughway and on — gerreR RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


the speedway, I want 
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Firest es tl e s: fest Copyright 1959, The Virestone Tire & Rubber Company 


tires money can buy.” 
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[Continued from page 20] 

from fishing boats. Eisenhardt, who had 
never contemplated this problem before, 
told the man he would see him in six 
weeks. In that time, he secured motion 
picture films showing the unloading of 
fish in all parts of the world. He learned 
that containers were always lowered into 
boats, filled with fish, then hoisted 
ashore. In some areas of the world, the 
containers were baskets on human backs, 
in others they were electric hoists, but 
the principle remained the same. 

Eisenhardt began mulling over other 
moving methods—pushing, pulling, slid- 
ing, prizing, blowing, sucking. He was 
sitting in his living room one of these 
times, watching sunlight reflect in the 
fish bowl. In the dining room Mrs. Eisen- 
hardt was operating a vacuum cleaner. 
Suddenly it hit him. 

When he met the fish processor, he 
suggested that a powerful sucking ap- 
paratus equipped with a snout be low- 
cred into a ship's hold, to sloop out the 
fish the way you draw a milk shake 
through a straw, The canner had the de- 
vice made, and now the fishing industry 
can, in two hours, suck fishless a boat 
that once required 12 hours to unload. 


Eisenhardt is a highly articulate former 
Philadelphian, with an imaginative, in- 
quiring mind, a well-rounded, 215-pound 
shape and an immense fund of strange 
information reposing behind his expan- 
sive manner and benign smile. He is also 
one of the most dedicated gadgeteers in 
America today, with a basement work- 
shop that resembles an inyentor’s dream 
of heaven. 

He is president and chairman of the 
board of Edgar Steiner & Co., Inc., re- 
search engineers, of 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
in New York. It is the only firm of its 
kind anywhere, with a staff of a couple 
of dozen engineers, chemists, physicists, 
cle. Eisenhardt and the late Edgar 
Steiner organized the company nearly 35 
years ago, and were partners until Mr. 
Steiner’s death in the summer of 1958. 
‘The company grosses over $1 million a 
year in flat fees, or contingent fees based 
on the amount of money it is able to save 
each client in a year. 

At last count the list of Steiner's pres- 
ent and past clients numbered 180 well- 
known firms in 69 basic industries. These 
included, among others, Sears Roebuck, 


R. J. Reynolds, the Vexas Co., Armour 
& Co. Goodyear, Goodrich, General 
Mills, Kroger, Safeway Stores, Lever 


Brothers, Borden’s, Quaker Oats, Inter- 
national Salt and Philco, plus several 
large railroads, banks and insurance 
firms. 

It is nearly impossible for these con- 
cerns to have abundant technical knowl- 
edge about the hundreds and thousands 
of items, from envelopes to printing 
presses, that they buy from suppliers to 
carry on their business. Nor can they be 
expected to know the latest wrinkles in 
various industrial procedures that they 
use—the newest way to seal a package, for 
instance, or to move a hill. 

The Steiner people do know. They 
keep claborate records of the most recent 
improvements, proposed improvements 
and the advanced thinking on tens of 
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thousands of these items and procedures. 
Thus, if a new client uses, say, 1,000 items 
and procedures that come within their 
scope, Steiner engineers will find they al- 
ready have data on an average of 750 
of these matters on file. The savings they 
effect for a client by recommending 
adoption of these known improyements 
are routine. Vhe other 25 percent of 
items and procedures used by a client, 
which require original thinking for im- 
provement, are the more exciting. 

An example of how the “assembly 
line” check routine can combine with 
original thinking to improve the quality 
and reduce the cost of a single item was 
in the making of gold-covered boxes for 
chocolates sold by a chain of restaurant- 
candy stores. Alter their “assembly line” 
check, the Steiner people suggested that 
the acetate laquer being used to hold the 
gold dust to the boxes be replaced with 
a milk-derived glue called casein. This 
allowed the boxes to look better with less 
gold dust, and reduced costs of this box 
making by 37.6 percent. It was merely 
a case of Steiner’s engineers knowing 
something that the box-makers didn’t. 

However, Eisenhardt was more inter- 
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ested in the fact that gold box printing 
was done only on ‘Thursdays and Fri- 
days. The week end lay-off was needed, 
they explained, for gold dust particles to 
settle on the floor instead of on other 
wet printing. Eisenhardt is not one to 
blandly accept such explanations. He 
thought awhile and recalled having once 
seen workers pick up gold leaf with ebon- 
ite rods that they had rubbed in their 
hair to charge with static electricity. 

At his suggestion, a static machine was 
built and fixed on the press. It drew the 
gold dust from the air as fast as it flew, 
like a magnet drawing iron filings. This 
reduced costs by allowing gold printing 
any day. It also lessened the danger of 
gold poisoning and saved gold that had 
previously been lost on the | floor. 

‘The Steiner group of research “assem- 
bly line” engineers used to work mainly 
under Mr. Steiner, who was a retiring 
type of quiet -spoken engineer. Eisen- 
hardt, who is highly volatile with bound- 
ing enthusiasms, has always done most 
of “the company’s talking, and comes up 
with its more spectacular ideas. His en- 
gineer group works out the physical de- 
tails to translate his ideas into realities. 

These include such innovations as the 
four-sided milk bottle that replaced the 
old round bottles—the present type of 
billboard paper, slick on the side that 
takes the printing and rough on the side 


that takes the paste—printing electrical 
connections with metallic ink in radios, 
automobile circuits, etc., rather than 
wiring them—abolishing the transparent 
paper “‘panes” in windows of letter en- 
velopes used to mail out statements—the 
use of surplus popcorn (popped) instead 
of excelsior in packing—and even the 
idea of putting stock room employes on 
roller skates. 

One of his recent ideas, which is in- 
creasing in importance each day on 
shelves of hardware stores and super- 
markets, is a new type of the familiar old 
oblong, vertical metal container for such 
products as liquid floor wax. Until lately, 
these cans were always built with a short 
spout, covered with a screw cap which 
protruded from near one end of the can’s 
top surface plate. This off-center cap 
made it impossible to stack the cans 
properly on a shelf, 

Eisenhardt’s suggestion was to put the 
spout and cap in the middle of the top 
instead of at one end, and to build 
round indentation in the center of the 
bottom of each can. ‘Thus, when stacked 
for display, the spout of the can below 
nests smoothly into the indentation in 
the bottom of the can above it. 

R. H. MacKenzie, controller of the 
giant Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical 
Co., Inc., says this about Eisenhardt and 
his ideas: “When I was controller at 
Spiegel, the country’s third largest mail 
order house, our management had never 
heard of Ray until one day he appeared 
before our board and said he could save 
a third of all our costs of shipping, pack- 
aging and materials handling generally. 
Like most business people, we figured 
that we knew more about our business 
than anybody, and that this guy must be 
either a crook or crazy. But we let him 
try. When he came through with the 
savings he’d promised—several million 
dollars a year for Spiegel’s—it was like 
watching a magician pull animals from 
hats and make flowers grow on the bare 
floor. 

“What Ray’s outfit brings a client are, 
first, the fresh viewpoint of an outsider, 
and second, scientific knowledge. Like 
any wide-eyed, uninformed outsider, Ray 
questions procedures that look strange 
and awkward to him, but which the old- 
timers have clung to. And Ray and his 
people haye the scientific information to 
prove that a procedure is not necessarily 
best simply because it always has been 
done that way.” 

A good example of this was Eisen- 
hardt’s recent horror upon learning that 
a new client, the Safeway super-market 
chain, lost $28 million last year from 
spoilage of food. The company did not 
consider this excessive, considering the 
vast size of their operation, but Eisen- 
hardt was not in the food business, and 
it sounded like a hell of a waste to him. 

He dredged in his elephant-like mem- 
ory, and recalled once reading about one 
Dr. E. G. Earp-Thomas, of High Bridge, 
New Jersey. Dr. Earp-Thomas was 
worked up because New York and other 
cities dumped their garbage into the sea, 
thus depriving the land of needed pro- 
teins and minerals the garbage contains. 
He built a machine to grind up garbage, 
and spent 30 years developing a strain of 
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bacteria that, in 48 hours, will transform 
garbage into sweet humus selling at $25 
to $50 per ton. 

Because of this country’s lush economy 
of waste, this system to date has been 
almost entirely in Europe. But the 
Steiner engineers are now examining the 
Earp-Thomas and one or two other such 
systems, and will probably adopt one of 
them to change the food chain’s spoiled 
food into useful fertilizer and its huge 
financial loss into a profit. 

A somewhat similar type of saving was 
recently made for Armour, one of the 
world’s largest meat packers. This began 
when Eisenhardt, wandering around 
packing plant, became fascinated by 
sausage mills spewing ropes of ground 
meat into plastic casings. He noted that 
the casings often broke, causing the op- 
erator to stop the machine, cut off the 
ragged ends of the plastic and seal that 
length of salami or bologna before re- 
suming. 

When he questioned this, the operators 
replied “casings have always broken.” It 
was a situation that the meat industry 
took for granted. But Eisenhardt was no 
meal packer, and it bothered him. One 
night the answer popped into his head. 

Until recently, he reasoned, sausage 
casings had been made of the cleansed 
intestines of slaughtered animals. These 
were not of uniform strength. And, there- 
fore, the weaker segments broke when 
subjected to the given amount of pressure 
exerted to stuff sausage. 

But now sausage casings are made 
mostly of plastic. Since plastic is pro- 
duced scientifically, it can be made of any 
desired strength. The meat people, in 
other words, had been thinking of plastic 
casings as having the same inherent 
weaknesses as those made of animal 
tissue, Eisenhardt learned furthermore 
that his client had from the first bought 
all his casings from one plastic maker in 
the belief this firm “knew how to make 
better casings’ than any other. In fact, 
there were no ac kag specifications as to 
what constituted a “good casing,” and, 
with no competition, the price of sausage 
casings had remained high. 

Eisenhardt arranged with a university 
research group to study this subject, and 
write a set of specifications for sausage 
casings. Now the packer buys them from 
the producer who submits the most fav- 
orable bid on casings of a specified 
strength and quality. The packer spends 
$2,800,000 a year for casings that used 
to cost $4 million, and the cheaper cas- 
ings do not break. In fact, $84,000 of the 
saving results because there are no longer 
wasted plastic ends from breakage. 

Perhaps even more impressive proof of 
the old saying “litle things mount up” 
was produced by Eisenhardt and his men 
during the early 1930s while trying to 
build the first pasteboard milk carton 
cheap enough to be thrown away alter 
one use. Four Steiner engineers rode the 
trucks each morning to gather data on 
breakage, etc. At the regular conference 
following the ride one morning, an en- 
gineer happened to mention that it took 
two pounds of ice per quart of milk to 
keep the milk on a truck below the 50 
degrees required by New Y: law. 

Being round, the bottles would not fit 
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closely together, and the engineer re- 
marked jokingly that bottles should be 
made with squared sides to fit closely to- 
gether and keep out the hot air. Eisen- 
hardt and the others let the remark pass, 
then did a double-take when they real- 
ized that this observation, intended as a 
gag, was more profound than the entire 
idea of paper bottles. For until that 
moment, almost everybody had assumed 
that milk bottles Had to be round. 

The Steiner people persuaded a bottle 
maker to turn out some flat-sided glass 
milk bottles (They didn’t get costs on the 
cardboard bottles sufhiciently low to be 
practical until some years later) which 
took only two-thirds as much space as the 
round bottles and required only half as 
much ice to keep cool. 

Following another Steiner recommen- 
dation, milk bottle makers cut the size of 
bottle openings, reducing by one-third 
material costs for caps and hoods. A Cali- 
fornia dairy’s savings in a year from 
adopting both the flat: sided bottle and 
smaller openings amounted to the profit 
on retail sales of 70 million quarts of 
milk. 


NEXT MONTH IN TRUE 
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While working for a Boston dairy, the 
Steiner people made some experimental 
bottle cases of fiber glass and painted 
them red. Wives of milk men swiped 
most of these and used them for flower 
boxes. ‘The engineers then made holes in 
the bottoms of all the new cases, just 
small enough that the bottles would not 
slip through. Since the ladies wanted no 
bottomless containers, the pilferage 
ceased. 

Recently Eisenhardt decided to apply 
this same principle as a possible solution 
to the millions of dollars lost yearly by 
super-market chains, from customers 
stealing market carts. 

Eisenhardt now has on his drawing 
boards a design for a new type of market 
cart without a basket. The store would 
supply big flat pieces of cardboard, cut 
to nest into an oblong-shaped opening 
and form a temporary basket the same 
size and shape as the present-type wire 
baskets. At the check-out station, the en- 
tire container would be lifted onto the 
cashier’s counter. The sides would fall 
flat, exposing all the purchases without 
the necessity of removing them one by 
one. (Eisenhardt got the idea of col- 
lapsible sides from crab traps with sides 
that fall open when they rest on the floor 
of the sea.) 

When the bill is paid, a store attendant 
pulls a drawstring, and the cardboard 


sides arise again. He ties the string, and 
the customer has a sturdy carton in which 
to carry his groceries, instead of the usual 
series of paper bags. 

One advantage Is to cut more than a 
half minute from the average check-out 
time. More important, Eisenhardt fig- 
ures, the urge to steal these carts will be 
eliminated; the fact that they have no 
permanent carrier attached makes them 
practically useless in the home. 

The basketless grocery cart, which in 
lime may replace all other lood wagons 
in super-markets, is a result of Eisen- 
hardt’s gadgeteering inclinations. He 
spends most of his spare time in his work- 
shop creating dandy little items for his 
own use. One such is his personal bedside 
table. The weakness of most bedside 
tables, he says, is that a man must be a 
contortionist to get at them while lying 
in bed. His table is a kidney-shaped aflair 
that sits away from the wall with a bat- 
tery of drawers opening toward the bed’s 
occupant, providing him with the fol- 
lowing equipment: 

jy he light switch, as big as a man’s fist, 
is easy to find in the dark. The light goes 
on gradually, from dim to bright, de- 
pending on how far the switch is turned 
to the right. There is a bullseye light 
that leaps. up like a jack-in-the-box when 
its drawer is opened, automatically 
throwing a thin pencil of light for read- 
ing at the right angle for Eisenhardt’s 
book. A telephone occupies another 
cabinet with a light that goes on when 
the door opens. There are drawers for 
cigarettes, matches and handkerchiels, a 
book rack, pull-out writing desk with 
holders for pencils and pads, a built-in 
electric clock and a radio with two 
speakers—a regular one and a_ little 
under-the-pillow speaker to which he 
listens while his wife sleeps. 

After 35 years of training, Mrs. Eisen- 
hardt is now able to take pretty much 
in stride the various tribulations inci- 
dent to living with such a creative and 
impulsive character. Not long ago she 
was preparing to set the table for a din- 
ner party and discovered that her good 
silver was missing. Not without a sense 
of foreboding, she asked Ray if he’d seen 

“Sure, honey,” he said blandly. “It’s 
aveed with plastic glue.” 

It seems that he was trying to prove 
that animal protein could be used as a 
substitute for expensive copper plating 
on silver bearings. After listening to his 
of-hand explanation, Mrs. Eisenhardt 
sighed in a resigned manner and started 
trying to remember where she’d put the 
old bone-handled kitchen forks. 

Kisenhardt’s study is furnished with a 
vlobe so large he had to make the doors 

foot wider than usual to get it in, a 
collection of guns, swords, lanterns, old 
drinking vessels, an ancient French 
salute cannon that still shoots and all 
sorts of old telephones that will still 
work. 

He has a collection of over 8,000 old 
phonograph records, a basement theater 
and film library including The Birth Of 
A Nation, Ben Hur, The Great Train 
Robbery, early films made in Edison’s 
laboratories, official U. S. films of the 
First World War, news films dating back 
to President McKinley, starring vehicles 
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for the famous old timérs—Fatty Ar- 
buckle, William S. Hart, Harold Lloyd, 
Douglas Fairbanks—shorts of Teddy 
Rear velt and his Rough Riders, Little 
Egypt dancing and other famous acts of 
years gone by such as Bert Williams, 
Nora Bayes, Sousa’s Band and ‘‘Cohen 
On The Telephone.” 

Eisenhardt’s most elaborate hobby is 
his workshop, where he once turned out 
a desk set to end all desk sets. Inspired 
by the intricate devices adorning desks 
of moguls on whom he called, Eisenhardt 
produced one containing a fountain pen 
and pencil set, radio, electric clock, call 
bells, an inter-ofice communications 
system, a thermometer, barometer and 
humidity gauge, cigarette lighter and 
vender, a spigot from which Scotch and 
other refreshing beverages may be drawn 
and a revolving message in lights—like 
the bulletin board on The New York 
Times building—that spells out one of 
his favorite proverbs: ‘ ‘It Is Human Na- 
ture To Resent Criticism And To Re 
Every New Idea.” 

And finally, it contains what its creator 
calls his “Ego Booster”—a recorded voice 
that, when turned on, keeps repeating 
until it is turned off: “Yes, Mr. Eisen- 
hardt. . .”” “Absolutely, Mr. Eisenhardt.” 
“Of course, Mr. Eisenhardt. . .” “But 
undoubtably, Mr. Eisenhardt. . .” “Un- 
questionably, Mr. Eisenhardt. . .” 

The management of a specialty shop 
in Radio City that deals in expensive 
gadgets for men heard about the con- 
traption and persuaded Eisenhardt to 


allow it to be displayed there as a gag. 
It had been in the window only a couple 
of days when a business tycoon came in 
and tried to buy it. 

Eisenhardt enjoys collecting unusual 
facts, which he groups under two gen- 
eral headings, to wit: “Rescue From ‘Ob- 
livion,” and “It Ain’t So Department.” 

Under the former, he would give credit 
to Prof. Samuel Henry more than Samuel 
Morse, as inventor of the telegraph—to 
Robert Mushet (not Sir Henry Besse- 
mer) as the first man to make steel—Col. 
Stanton (not General Pershing) as the 
man who said “Lafayette, We Are Here” 
—to Mark Dintensass of Philadelphia for 
inventing the first talking motion pic- 
ture and to H. L. Lippman for putting 
the first eraser on a lead pencil. 

Under his “It Ain’t So Department,” 
he asserts that Captain Kidd was never 
convicted as a pirate—that the Grimm 
Brothers never composed fairy tale— 
that Ward McAllister, Mrs. Astor’s sec- 
retary, never claimed there were only 
Four Hundred people in New York who 


mattered socially—that Paul Revere 
never made his famous ride, and that 
there is no record of Lucretia Borgia 


ever poisoning anyone. 

Eisenhardt once grew weary of hearing 
people refer to the average American as 
“Joe Public’ or “Andy Consumer,” 
meaning a harmless, scared, amiable, 
stupid little man. He hired a photogra- 
pher to take front-face photographs of 
109 men selected from all sorts of eco- 
nomic and social strata. 
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The eyes, noses and mouths of each 
portrait were focused on the same 
points. The faces were then rephoto- 


graphed one on top of the other into 
one single face. Vhis composite, accord- 
ing to Eisenhardt, “is an intelligent- 
looking, upstanding, fine-appearing guy. 
He is Mr. America.” 

He had Mr. America’s portrait framed 
and enlarged and keeps it hanging in the 
reception room of the Steiner offices in 
Radio City, where visitors often admire 
it, and ask if it is one of his relatives. 
Eisenhardt says yes, it is. 


Raymond Henry Eisenhardt has been 
tinkering with gadgets and ideas since 
his boyhood in a German section of 
eastern Philadelphia, where he was 
born June 29, 1901, a son of Dr. William 
C. Eisenhardt, physician. At an early 
age he acquired a taste for tobacco, and 
his plot to filch his father’s cigars showed 
the kind of ingenuity which was later 
to pay off so handsomely. 

At a local livery stable he snipped a 
supply of long hairs from horses’ tails. 
When his father brought home a new 
box of cigars, Ray would slyly thread a 
horse’s tail hair through the lengths of 
some of them. After dinner, Dr. Eisen- 
hardt, who had settled down to enjoy his 
customary smoke, could be heard com- 
plaining dismally about the recent de- 
terioration in the taste of tobacco. 

He would throw away one barely- 
smoked cigar after another, and some- 
times the whole remainder of a box 
would come sailing out the window. Ray 
retrieved these cast-offs, carefully _ re- 
moved the horse hairs, and smoked the 
cigars himself in private. 

Raymond helped pay his way through 
Temple University and the University 
of Pennsylvania, which he attended 
simultaneously, by hiring out as a writer 
of songs, sermons, direct mail advertising 
and bill collection letters. He believes 
his outstanding achievement was writing 

1 lengthy prayer for delivery at a Me- 
moriz il D: ty service by a Swedish preacher 
who spoke no English. Eisenhardt wrote 
the prayer in English phonetics, and se 
effectively taught his client to say it that 
certain sinners in the crowd were ob- 
served in a misty-eyed condition. 

After colleges, Eisenhardt joined the 
Dando Company, a direct mail adver- 
tising house in Philadelphia, where he 
distinguished himself by selling German 
Shepherd dogs by mail. He lured wealthy 
customers to inspect $15,000 Isotto- 
Frachini automobiles during the 1920s 
depression by sending engraved invita- 
tions—addressed in a ‘feminine hand on 
perfumed stationery to get past the 
secretaries—and providing cocktails and 
an orchestra of strings in the show 
room. 

The James F. Newcomb advertising 
agency in New York was so impressed 
that it brought Eisenhardt to Manhattan, 
where he became a pioneer in inducing 
Park Avenue society women to endorse 
various cosmetics. Until then, the en- 
dorsement dodge in advertising had been 
confined mainly to rupture and gallstone 
cures, recommended by a class of indi- 
viduals who were unknown in high so- 
ciety or low, and distinguished only by 
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the deplorable condition of their vital 
organs. 

Kisenhardt gave up his advertising 
career in the middle 1920s when he met 
Edgar Steiner, an engineer from Chicago. 
Steiner had an idea, and had been told 
that Eisenhardt was just the boy to carry 
it through. 

With the expansion of American busi- 
ness after the First World War, the nor- 
mal paper work, once handled by a few 
clerks on high stools making entries with 
quill pens in ledgers, had grown to re- 
quire squadrons of stenographers and 
clerks operating machines. One company 
might use up to 12,000 different printed 
forms—bill heads, letter heads, order 
blanks, ete.—which were usually pur- 
chased by persons with no particular 
knowledge of what they were doing. 
Steiner said he could save such firms a 
lot of money by analyzing: scientifically 
their business form needs and creating 
specifications to guide their purchases. 

But he and Eisenhardt couldn't get big 
companies to see the point. It was a year 
before they got their first client, the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad. But its 
president refused to pay the $25,000 fee 
the two “experts” had suggested. He said 
he would pay them $40 each a week, plus 
whatever savings they effected for one 
year. 

Since that seemed to be about the best 
they could do, the partners accepted. It 
was a good thing that they did; they 
saved the railroad $170,000 that first year, 
and the president paid them off. 

For several years, most of their work 
involved paper used by banks, railroads, 
utility and insurance companies. ‘The 
partners suggested that transparent 
paper, used to cover “windows” in en- 
velopes containing statements, was of 
no use, although quite expensive. They 
first had to convince utility firms that it 
was decent to leave the “window open,” 
—that nobody was interested in seeing his 
neighbor's gas bill. And even if he were, 
he would have to tear the envelope open 
to see it, whether or not the window had 
a pane. Associated Gas & Electric Sys- 
tems became the first to eliminate panes, 
followed eventually by most other large 
utility firms. 

Later, Steiner and Eisenhardt 
branched into all sorts of fields. They 
caused suppliers to reduce from $600,000 
to $300,000 a year the price on buffing 
wheels to International Silver Co., a 
Steiner client. Eisenhardt simply 
dreamed up a way to make the buffing 
wheels for half the cost, and actually had 
the wheels made himself for three years, 
at which time International’s former 
suppliers gave up and brought their 
prices into line. 

For General Mills, Eisenhardt sug- 
gested the use of a mechanical “frisker” 
that kicks from the production line any 
box of cereal containing stray bits of 
metal. He got the idea from the magnetic 
devices in prisons that signal an alarm 
when somebody tries to pass with con- 
cealed metal on his person. 

Eisenhardt persuaded the Philco Corp. 
to change the dimensions of its radios to 
fit a new, scientifically proportioned 
crate that reduced packing costs by 27 
percent. He pioneered in the idea of 
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paint stores mixing colors on their prem- 
ises. And he successfully launched a new 
type of anti-colic nipple by sending half 
a dozen samples to each of thousands of 
new babies. 

“We figured when a baby got used to 
this nipple, he would raise hell if some- 
body tried to ring in another model,” 
Eisenhardt explains. 

During World War II Eisenhardt 
served as a dollar-a-year advisor to the 
War Production Board. He is proudest 
of his idea of sweamlining the wasteful 
method of shipping American fighter air- 
craft to Europe. After having been made 
and tested in this country, they were then 
dismantled, loaded on ships and sent to 
England, where they had to be reas- 
sembled and re-tested before going into 
action, Eisenhardt’s idea was simply that 
fully assembled aircraft be welded to the 
ship’s deck, like part of its structure. This 
system got the planes across in a fraction 
of the time, with a minimum of the 
trouble the old method had required. 

Nowadays, the Steiner Co., will work 
for not more than six clients at a time. 
The average time of employment per 
client is 18 months, maximum fee is $90,- 
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The incredible story of .. . 


THE RAILROAD 
THAT WENT TO SEA 


Henry Flagler had a mad- 
man’s dream of a railroad 
from Florida to Cuba. But the 
tracks stopped short eight 
years and 600 lives later. 


000. The company gets 60 percent of its 
clients through recommendations from 
other clients. The other 40 percent are 
solicited via a series of letters prepared 
by Eisenhardt with great care and imagi- 
nation. 

His first letter merely asks for “a few 
minutes of your time” to tell the Steiner 
story. It is followed a few weeks later by 
a second letter containing his impressive 
list of clients and former clients. In this 
one, Eisenhardt says frankly that he does 
not know how to tell on paper what his 
firm does, and he would like to arrange 
a personal meeting. 

“My business,” the letter goes on, “‘is 
something like the flavor of an apple. 
We all know what an apple tastes like, 
but try to describe its flavor in writing, 
and especially to a man who has never 
tasted one.” 

His letters sound naive, but they are 
actually carefully-thought-out gems of 
low-pressure salesmanship, with great 
care given to detail. His son, who has 
charge of the correspondence, will not 
use a postage meter, for instance, fearing 
that it smacks of a mass mailing. Instead, 
he uses commemorative stamps. His 
father has learned that 60 percent of 
secretaries collect stamps. They welcome 
commemorative stamps, which help 
Kisenhardt’s letter make a good impres- 
sion among this vital group. 


His company mails letters to about 20 
firms chosen as prospects twice a year, 
around the first week in September and 
the first week in February. These periods, 
according to Eisenhardt, are the two an- 
nual peaks of “the cycle of intellectual 
interest.”” More non-fiction books are on 
loan from libraries then than at any 
other time; attendance at scientific 
gatherings is at a peak, and students at 
West Point, Annapolis and other insti- 
tutions of higher learning make their 
best grades. 

Over the years, 21 percent of firms re- 
ceiving his letters have asked Eisenhardt 
to call in person. And of those, more 
than half eventually have become clients. 

While a prospect is wavering over the 
months and years, Eisenhardt will send 
him various keepsakes from time to time 
to pique his imagination and keep the 
Steiner name in his mind. He sends out 
authentic old Roman coins (you can buy 
them at the right places for a quarter 
apiece), or he may send a genuine 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender eight-ball on 
regulation tournament type felt. 

Probably his most typical present is 
the little figure of an African god Penzu 
M’Wanza. A letter that goes with him 
points out that millions of Africans be- 
lieve he has “more wisdom, knowledge 
and understanding than all the gover- 
nors, prime ministers and witch doctors 
from Gambaga to Bwanamkaubwa. .. . 
He knows why the sun shines and why 
it doesn’t, why rivers flood and why they 
dry up, why trees grow, and why they rot. 

“With all-out civilization, science and 
technology, we lack M’Wanza’s touch. 
So we consume carloads of aspirin tablets, 
develop ulcers, and build beautiful 
frustrations, 

“But in the Congo, it’s different. Di- 
gestion is good. ‘The aspirin market is 
nil, and you can’t even translate ‘frustra- 
tion’ into Swahili. Penzu M’Wanza, 
world’s foremost listener and under- 
stander, enfolds everyone into his gyro- 
scopic sphere of influence. So far, the 
natives say, he has never told anyone 
he couldn't help. So, therefore, he can, 
As of right now, he is at your disposal. 
May he serve you long, faithfully and 
well.” 

Most people receive the little god en- 
thusiastically. But if a company presi- 
dent does not respond to Penzu, Eisen- 
hardt is inclined to view him unenthusi- 
astically as a prospective client. He fig- 
ures that the man’s imagination is not 
the kind that will respond to the rather 
nebulous nature of his company’s appeal. 

However, when a company does be- 
come a client, Eisenhardt frequently 
buys some of that firm’s stock. “Nearly 
always when we work for a company, 
something good happens to it,’”” Eisen- 
hardt explains. “Sales go up; a good 
dividend is declared, or there may be a 
stock split. We are certainly not egotis- 
tical enough to believe that this happens 
only because we work for the firm. ‘The 
way we look at it, a management that 
goes to the trouble to try to see what we 
are talking about is bound to be alert, 
aggressive and imaginative, and the busi- 
ness it controls would probably do well 
whether we existed or not.” 

—Rufus Jarman 
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SCAIN DAL 


Disgrace was piled on disaster after Umberto Nobile’s Italia 


crashed on the polar ice. But was he to blame? 


Or were the apathetic rescue attempts 


of the Fascists a deliberate effort to blacken a hero’s reputation? 


By WILBUR CROSS 


t 10:25 a.m., May 25, 1928, slight, tense- 
A eyed Gen. Umberto Nobile checked his 
position on the chart table of the semi-rigid 
dirigible Italia and noted with relief that he 
was only 175 miles northeast of his polar base at 
King’s Bay, Spitsbergen. But the lines of his 
thin Italian face were taut and his voice rang 
hollow from the strain of the flight his enemies 
had many times labelled “impossible.” 

The J/talia had already, under the greatest 
difficulties, completed its audacious mission of 
flying over the North Pole. The great airship, 
which had seemed like an indestructible silver 
giant hovering over the supply ship Citta di 
Milano back at the bay in Norway, was now a 


pitiful plaything of the down drafting mists and 
ice-fanged lunges of an arctic gale. Her ragged 
envelope was fast sheathing with frost needles; 
her propellers were becoming dangerously 
nicked by hail; her engines were freezing up in 
battling the diabolical force of sub-zero head- 
winds sweeping northward from the island of 
Spitsbergen, over bleak North East Island and 
across the boundless and frozen whiteness of 
the Arctic Ocean. 

Five minutes later Nobile detected a marked 
dropping of the stern of the airship and at the 
same time heard Chief Technician Natale Cec- 
cioni in the pilot house shout, “We are heavy!” 

The general turned with alarm toward the 
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Disaster was the 
fate of the 
Gdouble-crossed 
dirigible 


instruments. The ship was cruising at 
approximately 900 feet and falling now 
at the rate of two feet a second. By all 
principles of navigation, she should have 
been rising, for her hydrogen gas cells 
were full and the inclinometer indicated 
the bow pointing skyward eight degrees. 
Under the circumstances, there was only 
one order a dirigible commander could 
giv 

“AIL engines, full speed ahead!” 

The J/talia picked up speed with a 
lunge that almost threw the officers and 
men in the pilot cabin off their feet. “Up 
elevators!” ordered Nobile and the bow 
tilted skyward still more, wavering fi- 
nally between 16 and 19 degrees of in- 
clination. But the airship continued to 
lose altitude with frightening rapidity. 

“She's still heavy, General,” reported 
Naval Commander Filippo Zappi who 
was personally handling the elevator 
wheel in the storm. 

lessandrini!’”” Nobile called to the 

foreman rigger, “Run aft and check the 

-’ One cause of the action of 

med to be that gas was escap- 

ing somewhere astern, possibly where 

condensed moisture had frozen and jim- 
mied an escape valve open. 

“I can see the ice pack now.” Though 
his words were calm, Dr. Finn Malmgren, 
meteorologist and navigator, clutched 
the airship’s directional steering wheel 
with white-knuckled fingers, vainly at- 
tempting to ease the Jtalia away from 
what he hoped was nothing more than a 
localized downdraft of air currents. 

Nobile peered grimly below. Through 


white expat 

having the s of falling, he 

to feel that the ice was risin 

toward him, as though lifted by a gi- 
gantic tidal surge in the deep sea be- 
neath it. Almost with resignation he ac 
cepted the fact [Continued on page 104] 


Illustrated by TOM LOVELL 


The Italia’s badly torn 
bag began to rise after 
the crash, leaving a 
mass of debris and nine 
men stranded on the ice. 


A real demon might 
tear an erring 
magician to bits, 
according to legend. 
Fortunately this one is 
a phony. 


REL 


In earlier days, every 
respectable witch rode a 
“broomstick” (below 
the ritual sword), which 
had one end carved 

into a phallic symbol. 


INNER SANCTO WM 


With the hocus-pocus of witchcraft booming, 
Britons are trying to lay low nasty neighbors, 


ward off H-bombs, and have a hell of a good time 


ISLE OF MAN 
M* Sarah Jackson had met the man a few times at neighborhood 
social functions in the east end of London, and she was pleased 
when he finally asked her out to dinner. A few months before, Mrs. 
Jackson’s husband had run off with another woman, so it was pleasant 
to know she could still attract masculine attention. In the restaurant 
that evening she poured out her troubles to her new found friend, 
and he nodded sympathetically. 

“Yet this may be the beginning of a new life for you,” he assured 
her. “A small group of initiates have discovered a strange power 
known to the ancients but almost forgotten for many centuries. Come 
with me and Ill take you into a world you never dreamed existed.” 

Mrs. Jackson went with him. He led her to an obscure section of 
London and into an old house hidden away in one corner of a tiny 
courtyard. There she was introduced to a group of men and women 
who informed her they were witches. 

Mrs. Jackson thought they were crazy, until they decided to let her 
witness a magical ceremony. Mysterious signs were drawn on the 
floor with chalk, narcotic herbs were burned, which filled the room 
with smoke, and whisky was poured into [Continued on page 77] 


By DANIEL P. MANNIX 


Photographed for TRUE by the Author 


Beside this spook-ridden 
ruin on the Isle of Man, 
once the home of a coven of 
black-arted hags, lies 

the Witches’ Museum. 


g Dr. Gardner, museum’s owner, poses in magician’s robes as he chants incantation summoning up demons. 
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The Case of 
THE PREDICTED CRIME 


Captain Maguire and his Safe & Loft Squad were faced with a ticklish problem: 


the box-busters were lining up a job, but where would the gang hit, and when? 


t happens often in fiction, and every cop dreams 
I of the day when it will happen to him: he'll get 
word of a major crime before it’s committed. When 
the crooks arrive for work, he'll be there waiting. 
“Evening; gentlemen,” he'll say, his lip curling 
sardonically. “Glad you dropped by. Let’s go down 
to the station.” 

Catching crooks issalmost never that simple in 
real life, and an adventiixe that took place in the 
spring of 1948 is a case in point. The crime was one 
of the biggest, most cleverly planned safecracking 
projects in the files of the New York Police De- 
partment’s Truck, Safe & Loft Squad. It turned 
into a battle of brains between big-league criminals 
and big-league police—a fantastic game of chess 
played on a board of dark, silent city streets and 
brooding warehouses. 

As any detective can tell you, the mere fact that 
you know of a crime in advance doesn’t guarantee 
that you'll be able to stop it. By the time this 
particular nightmare was over, one man was dead 
and another lay fighting for life in a hospital. 

The game started with a man named Charles 
Bonegura cruising around the Greenpoint section 
of Brooklyn in a red Cadillac. Bonegura was only 
25, but with his sparse brown hair already receding 
at the temples, his rimless glasses and thin mourn- 
ful face, he looked like a middle-aged clerk. He 
had been arrested twice before; on charges of 
forgery and burglary. Now he was after bigger 
game. He wanted to open a safe with enough money 
in it to buy him long years of luxury in Florida. 

Bonegura had no first-hand experience with 
safes, but he had [Continued on page 94] 


By MAX GUNTHER 


Illustrated by GEORGE GROSS 


“Drop everything!” yelled Capt. Maguire. “Cops!” 
screeched the safecracker and pulled out his pistol. 
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The Finns emerged from one ordeal only to learn others had gotten away with what they had been jailed for. 


The FINN TWINS’ BLOODY 


George and Charley Finn wanted to buy a surplus plane. 


Instead, these ex-Air Force pilots wound up with a $198,000 suit, 


jail terms, smashed lives. Who was behind their shocking treatment? 


Now, after nine long years, we may be getting the answer 


By THOMAS E. GADDIS 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
eorge and Charles Finn are small black-haired Irish- 
G Americans with intense blue eyes and a way of 
looking taller than they really are. It’s hard to tell them 
apart because they're identical twins. They wear 38- 
small suits and big grins, although they haven’t had 
much to grin about. For nine years the Finns have been 
fighting because they think they can buck whole blocs 
of federal officials and win, simply because they're right. 
Most of us are too smart for that. You can be tagged as 
a looney, like the Finns were. You can make the federal 
asylum. The Finns did. But thanks to U.S. Senator 
William Langer, a police reporter named Tommy Dev- 
lin, and others who were shocked and outraged by their 
treatment, the Finns may lose every battle and still win 
the war. 
Charles was a bomber captain who had flown 68 mis- 
sions during WWII. George was a flight instructor and 


test pilot on the early dangerous part of the Ejection 
Seat project. The Finns also flew the Berlin Airlift, 
and were 35 years old when they mustered out in Los 
Angeles, turned down the “52-20 Club” and started 
looking around for a plane or two, to get into the air 
freight business. 

From pilot buddies, the Finns learned that it might 
be possible to buy some old surplus airplanes. Remember 
the war surplus around 1945? Surplus trucks, tanks, 
mosquito lotion, K-rations, and surplus planes—B-24's, 
G-54’s, C-46’s—thousands of aircraft that had cost more 
than $100,000 apiece to build. 

Many had been junked, but not all. More than 1,300 
surplus planes worth some $16 million were sitting 
around somewhere, and more than 200 of them were 
owned by schools and civic organizations around the 
country. In the air, these planes were worth $60,000 to 
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It seemed the final blow 
when “fixer” Batchelor 
(left) won their ship. Later 
he got a blow of his own. 


fi PeMore trouble came from 
 U.S)Attorney Waters, “a 
legal babe itmthe woods.” 


oe samnenyy samanes ecilesbeanieateliat vee bets 
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After paying $21,000 for — 
their aging C-46A, they had ~ 
to fly it to a desert to. | 
avoid illegal seizure. , 


Senator Langer: 
“These boys are entitled 


to their day in court. 


I was very pleased by the 


enactment of this law.” 


Their spirits were kept up by prominent 


THE FINN TWINS’ BLOODY 


BOUT WITH BUREAUCRACY 


$90,000 apiece. They had been sold by the War Assets Ad- 
ministration for $200 to $400, but the condition of sale re- 
quired that they could not be flown. 

Yet the Finns had heard persistent scuttlebutt about some 
change in the law. If you wanted a plane, this was some- 
thing to check into. So George and Charley went to Wash- 
ington and began asking around. 

They located the Surplus Property Act of 1944 which 
aimed to “preserve the competitive position of small busi- 
ness concerns in an economy of free enterprise,” and “to 
afford returning veterans an opportunity to establish them- 
selves as proprietors of new independent enterprises.” 

‘That sounded good. Then they read Regulation No. 4, 
enacted on May 4, 1945. This allowed the War Assets Ad- 
ministration to dispose of war surplus planes to schools, 
provided that they were not used for flight purposes. 
Nothing new there. 

‘Then one day they dug something out of the Federal 
Archives that made them rub their eyes: Amended Regula- 
tion No. 4, issued Dec. 21, 1945 (11 F.R. 179). 

This regulation provided that war surplus airplanes pur- 
chased from the WAA by schools and other qualified insti- 
tutions could be resold after three years from date of pur- 
chase with no Government consent or approval required, 
and with no limitations restricting the use of aircraft after 
resale. 

The new law had appeared in the Federal Register for 
just one day. It had never been circulated. It was buried in 
Federal Archives and had lived a long secret life from 1945 
to 1951. 

This meant that planes rusting in school yards all over 
the country could be purchased and flown. Planes worth 
$200 in 1945 could bring, say, $70,000 in 1950. Somebody 
knew where those planes were. Somebody had changed the 
law. But nobody knew about this legal loophole except the 


lawyer Joe Scott, actress Pat Linn. 


men responsible for it—and the Finn 
twins. 

All right; the law’s the law. The Finns 
weren't greedy about owning everything; 
they only wanted to start a small busi- 
ness, like the Surplus Property Act said. 
They knew a lot of money had been 
made while they were off at war and fly- 
ing the Lift, but that’s how the dice 
bounce. Now, though, they wanted to 
catch up. Maybe they could pick up a 
plane or two and get started. So they 
flew back to L.A. and looked around. 

“I know where there's a C-46A cargo 
ship,” a friend told the Finns. ‘Saw it up in Bakersfield in 
a school yard. They used it as a classroom until they built 
the addition.” The boys hot-footed it up to Bakersfield. 

The big 30,000-pound C-46A Curtiss Commando had 
been sitting in the field next to the school for nearly five 
years, but to the Finns it looked as desirable as Brigitte 
Bardot. “We want to buy her,” Charley told one of the 
school officials. 

“You mean for scrap?” the official asked. 

“No. We want to fly her,” Charley said. 

“But you have to junk it. The government contract re- 
quires that.” 

“Mister,” George said, “we could offer you a few hun- 
dred for this plane and you’d never know the difference. 
But we don’t operate that way. The law’s been changed. Put 
your plane up for sale publicly and we'll give you a sealed 
bid, probably twenty times that much. Is that square?” 

The school official gasped out, “Yes.’” On January 22, 
1951, the Finns purchased the plane on a bid of $21,000 to 
include both cash and services. It was a fateful day for 
George and Charley Finn. It was to smash their lives, bring 
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a suit against them for $198,000, anger hundreds of federal 
officials, draw a misstatement from President Eisenhower, 
and make the Finns twin burrs under the saddle of influ- 


ence peddlers. It was to cost an estimated half million dol- 
lars of face-saving operations by officials using taxpayers’ 
money. And it’s not over yet. 

The Finns made a downpayment and secured a bill of 
sale. They flew to Washington and applied to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. The C.A.A. official stared at 
them. “We can’t register this school plane for flight! It has 
to be scrapped.” 

They showed the surprised C.A.A. man a certified copy 
of Amended Regulation 4. “But the Federal Security Agency 
says not to register such planes,” he said. “It’s policy.” 

The official responsible for surplus airplane sales was 
C. E. Minnick. The Finns got nowhere with Minnick and 
the FSA, and were tossed back to C.A.A. But they kept 
pushing and finally on April 16, 1951, the C.A.A. regis- 
tered the Finns’ C-46A cargo plane: serial number 42-3645, 
license No. 111H. 

Now they had a licensed cargo plane. After overhauling, 
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When FBI arrived Charley was standing 
guard like an old western lawman. He ar- 
gued case on the spot, won short reprieve. 


Now seeing daylight after their nine-year battle, the 
Finns’ stubborn faith in the law may finally be vindicated. 


it might be worth $50,000. It could earn, say $6,000 per 
month. In order to close the deal, all they needed was 
some money. 

They went to International Airports, Inc., in Burbank, 
California. I.A. was run by a slick operator named George 
Batchelor, whose political connections in both Los Angeles 
and Washington were unknown to the Finns. They signed 
a long contract, leasing their plane to Batchelor’s firm, and 
received $15,000 advance on a combination lease and repair 
arrangement. They were to receive additional payments 
of $5,000 per month for use of the plane 90 days after de- 
livery, when it went into operation. 

The Finns paid most of this money to the school officials 
and used the balance to put the C-46 (now named the 
Patricia Linn after an actress friend) in shape. When they 
had the motors singing properly, they sauntered out to 
study the flight strip. 

The Finns discovered that the strip had been cut from 
the required 1,600 to 1,200 feet. The remaining 400 feet 
was in chicken coops, fencing, and, beyond those, telephone 
poles. [Continued on page 100] 
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Crashing two giant locomotives 
D Dp 


into each other at 60 miles an hour 


was a topnotch publicity stunt and it made history — 


but not the way the promoters figured 


By IRWIN PORGES 


I__OoCso mom. VY Eas 


TS shrill whistle of the ancient 35-ton locomotive 
pierced the stillness of the late summer air, and 
slowly the train began to move down out of the hills 
near Waco, Texas. It lumbered along the newly-laid 
single track, then the gaily-painted string of cars picked 
up speed on the downgrade. ... On another hillside 
almost two miles away, another train just as gaudily 
decorated also began to move. Throttle and whistle 
tied down, it, too, headed downward on the single 
track, gathering momentum as it clicked along the 
rails. Within seconds, the two trains were thundering 
head on at each other, and one of America’s most 
unique railroad collisions was in the making. 

This remarkable plan to pit two snorting, full-steam- 
ahead trains against each other was born at an execu- 
tive meeting in the president's office of the fast growing 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad. The year was 1896. 
The “Katy,” as the road was familiarly known, was 
new to the southwest; it wanted to get more customer 
fares and expand its services into northern Texas and 
Oklahoma. The first requirement, Katy officials con- 
cluded, was publicity. 

The Katy’s general passenger agent, William George 
Crush, listened to the various proposals to garner 


publicity, then came up with his own suggestion. 

“Let's stage a train wreck,” he said. “A head-on 
collision between two locomotives and enough rolling 
stock to make the smashup spectacular—" 

The Katy’s President Rouse gavelled the meeting to 
order as the babble of protests from the other execu- 
tives filled his office. 

“We'll get twenty thousand people if we get one,” 
Crush went on. “You know how people flock around 
after a wreck. Think how they'll turn out if they've 
got a chance to be there when it happens!” 

Despite the general murmur of disapproval, Presi- 
dent Rouse was intrigued by the daring nature of 
Crush’s unorthodox suggestion. “What makes you 
think this kind of exhibition will help the railroad?” 
he inquired. 

“The Katy wants publicity on a nation-wide scale,” 
Crush said. “I don’t know of a better way to get it. 
The press will cover this event with write-ups and 
photos, before and after the collision.’” 

“You mentioned twenty thousand spectators,” 
Crush was reminded. “How can you be sure that any- 
where near that number will attend?” 

“We'll make certain that they come. Bring them right 
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With throttles tied down and whistles shrieking, the trains reached the point of collision at 60 miles an hour. 


CARGE TAAL 
Ri OPENS. Se 


There was a sickening crash as the trains collided head on—then the boilers exploded, spewing hot metal everywhere. 
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to the spot in special excursion trains—at a price of two 
dollars a head!” 

Crush went on to explain that the train wreck could be 
staged in a valley on the outskirts of Waco. The Katy 
could lay special track and surround it with concessions of 
all types—refreshment stands, side-shows, even an enormous 
circus tent to serve as a dining hall. His enthusiasm soon 
overcame every objection. The road’s officials were in- 
fluenced by the prospect of thousands of passenger fares 
pouring into the treasury. Rouse, half. persuaded at the 
start, gave his approval. When the meeting broke up, 
Crush had the go-ahead to launch the southwest’s most 
unique publicity campaign. 


T° a man with Bill Crush’s imagination, large scale proj- 

ects came naturally. He had a flair for a kind of 
Barnum-like showmanship and a taste for the unusual and 
dramatic, nurtured by his associations in the theatrical and 
literary fields. He knew every important stage star, musical 
performer and editor. 

This train wreck idea had nagged him for over a year, 
since another railroad had staged a collision which proved 
to be a dud, That road had been overcautious in running 
engines and freight cars together, and produced nothing 
more than minor dents and scratches for the bored spec- 
tators. Conservative ventures were not for Bill Crush. He 
intended to put on a railroad exhibition which would stir 
the country as it had never been stirred before. 

To the crews who assembled in his office, Crush passed 
out posters advertising the Katy’s collision. “Your job will 
be to post these in every possible spot along the railroad 
right-of-way. Plaster them on fences, billboards and vacant 
houses—see that they’re in every store window in ‘Texas, 
Kansas and Missouri!” He waved the ink-splashed papers. 
“We've got to make sure that every man, woman and child 
is looking forward to September 15, 1896. The Katy train 
crash has got to become the topic of discussion.” 

The campaign shaped up quickly and well. Everywhere 
people turned they found posters with vivid pictures of 


trains colliding and announcements of the date and place 
of Crush’s “Monster Wreck.”” And they were reminded, of 
course, that the Katy was running special excursions to the 
wreck site for only two dollars per person. 

Press and periodicals carried Crush’s publicity releases, 
describing in colorful detail the preparations for the 
spectacle. A new city was rising in an area near the town 
of West, between Waco and Hillsboro. The block-long 
dining tent had been set up, and men were at work on a 
2,100-foot station platforin. Water would be brought in by 
eight large tank cars for which special piping had been 
provided, one hundred faucets constructed and even tin 
cups supplied. 

Leo Wolfson of Dallas had been given the concession 
for setting up a dozen lemonade stands, while other enter- 
prisers were raising tents with side-shows and games. The 
city for a day needed a police force, and Crush had already 
recruited 200 constables to control the crowds. Even a 
wooden jail was being built to accommodate drunks, 
trouble makers and the pickpockets and thieves who were 
sure to turn up. 

At the railroad repair shop in Denison, Crush visited 
C. T. McElvaney, the head mechanic, who had been told 
to select two engines with a tender and six box cars for 
each. McElvaney had two ancient locomotives for Crush 
to inspect. 

Crush looked them over skeptically. “Do you think you 
can set these kettles to do fifty or sixty miles an hour?” 

McElvaney nodded. “They'll do it all right. Who are 
your engineers?” 

“C. E. Stanton and Charles Cain, both good, experi- 
enced men. They and their firemen will jump as soon as 
the engines get rolling—probably in less than‘a half mile. 
They'll have the throttles wide open and tied down before 
they leap.” 

McElvaney gave him an amused glance. “They'd better. 
If they don’t, your exhibition won't be worth a damn. 
These two decrepit engines will wind up rubbing noses in- 
stead of smashing into each other.” [Continued on page 117] 
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Eyen as the curious moyed in to survey the damage. the photographer who took these pictures lay seriously injured. 
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MEN’S SOULS 


In more than half a century of automotive history, 
tens of thousands of cars have been 
designed, but of these only an elite few will always 
be remembered—cherished chariots that struck 
fire in the hearts of men... great power-sliders of the 
race tracks, high-wheeled, hard-riding and 
brass-bright, their gaudy guts growling with power, 

great iron engines spewing the magic 
perfume of castor oil. These were the giants of the 
road—the stuff a man’s dreams are made of. 
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Bentle Ye 


Ettore Bugatti once disdained Bentley tourers as the “fastest lorries in Europe.” Truck-like or not, the big, green 414- 
liter cars wrote brilliant racing history for the British at LeMans in the Twenties and are still great classics today. 


Cc. B. Nelson 


Mlard 


In the early 1950's, lean, mean-looking J2 Allards swept American racing like Mercers did 40 years before. In 17 major 
races they scored 11 firsts, 7 seconds, 2 thirds. Usually Cadillac powered, the sound of an Allard at work was awesome. 


Jerry Chesebrough 
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The Type-35 Bugatti is, by all odds, the most successful racing machine ever made. No other can equal the record of 
its wiumphs—or match the virtuosity of its design. At 1,500 pounds, these Bugs went down the road at 130 mph. 


Herb Elliott 
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Marumon Wasf 


On May 30, 1911, this sharp-tailed special entered racing’s Valhalla by winning the first Indianapolis “500” under 
Ray Harroun’s steady drive. In 634 hours of 74-mph-average plunging, the dependable Marmon’s hood was never raised. 
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Strange Search For The 
Tantalizing Treasure 


For almost 200 years 
a $50 million treasure has been lying 
in shallow water within wading distance 
of the African coast. 
Even though countless salvage attempts 
have failed, TRUE has found a plan 


that could succeed. Here’s how 


By N. B. STIRLING 


Illustrated by SLAYTON UNDERHILL 


As the wreck pounded to 
pieces on the rocks, frightened 
survivors fought across 
hastily rigged lines toward 
the watchers on the shore. 


The Grosvenor’s violent end began a frantic search which goes on today... 


year or so ago when a much-decorated Royal Navy 

diver named Peter Keeble announced plans to go 
after the fabled Grosvenor treasure, those who know this 
fantastic story shook their heads sadly. For everyone knows 
that the search is useless; men have been trying to reach 
the wreck for almost 200 years now, and they seem no closer 
today than they were then. 

The spot where the Grosvenor went down, off the east 
coast of South Africa, is a strange and desolate section of 
country. The people who live there are black, yet there is 
one tribe known as the Abelungu whose origin has never 
been definitely traced. Abelungu means “white people”— 
and the members of this tribe have long hair and pale skins. 
Perhaps they are the remnants of the only treasure ever 
taken from the battered ship. 

When Commander Keeble, a member of the Order of 
the British Empire and World War II underwater ace, 
arrived at this barren and uninviting spot, he found only 
one thing that might attract visitors. Standing beside the 
road that runs between Shepstone and Port St. Johns is a 
sign reading simply: TO GROSVENOR WRECK. 

These three words, however, are enough to account for 
the constant stream of men that have sought out this lonely 
place, arriving with high hopes and brave new plans and 
leaving it downcast, perhaps ruined—perhaps not leaving 
it alive at all. They were men who knew the exact spot 
offshore where the treasure lay—in shallow water within 
wading distance of land—and, knowing it, had felt confi- 
dent of success.. And yet not one of them had succeeded. 

It could be that one day someone will succeed; if not 
Commander Keeble, with his standard diving suit and 
conventional airlift, then someone with a newer device. 
Perhaps it will be the device suggested to the author, some- 
thing so new, so simple and so utterly reasonable that it 
might work where all the other methods have failed. 

The Grosvenor was a smart vessel 120 feet long armed 
with 26 guns. She belonged to the East India Company, 
that extravagantly rich private concern—almost an empire 
in itself—which in the 18th century maintained a sizable 
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The treasure had rested there peacefully for 60 years when the British stepped in . . 


fleet to transport goods and riches from India back to 
England. According to accepted estimates, her cargo in- 
cluded 720 bars of gold worth $1,713,000; 19 boxes of 
diamonds, rubies and emeralds worth $2,109,300; 1,457 
silver bars of unknown value; and $2,925,300 in star 
pagodas, an Indian coin, All told there would be over 
$9,600,000, and that was nearly 200 years ago; today it 
would be worth at least $50 million. Popular rumor has 
added as well the Peacock Throne of India, made of gold 
and gems and worth $28 million, which disappeared about 
then and never turned up again. 

The ship set out from Madras, India, in June, 1782, 
carrying the group of wealthy East India merchants to 
whom the fortune in the strong room belonged, and a 
cargo of lead, spices and silk. It would be six months be- 
fore her 10,000-mile voyage through the Indian Ocean, 
around the Cape of Good Hope, and up along the Gold 
Coast brought her home to England, but the passengers 
had no qualms about the trip. Her captain, John Coxon, 
was a gentle, pleasant man, and that was a good thing 
during such a long confinement. He was, however, a poor 
executive and oyer-optimistic, and that was very bad. 


Ali went well until they passed Madagascar. Then, on 
August 3, the wind freshened and a thick fog closed in. 
Despite the fact that he was proceeding on dead reckoning 
alone, the captain assured his passengers that the ship was 
at least a hundred leagues from shore and in no danger 
whatsoever. They went off to bed without a qualm. 

About 4 in the morning the wind rose to a gale. The 
ship now was lying-to under a foresail and mizzen-staysail. 
and John Hynes and Thomas Lewis were aloft trying to 
send down the fore-topgallant mast, when suddenly Hynes 
saw white ahead—the deadly white of waves breaking on 
something that should not be there. He hurried down and 
gave the alarm but Beale, the third mate, infected with 
his master’s complacency, pooh-poohed the possibility of 
danger. Hynes knew what he had seen, however, and rushed 
below to wake the sleeping captain. 

The gale was driving the ship toward a ridge of rocks a 
few hundred yards from shore, and though Coxon ordered 
the helm put hard aweather and the sails run down or 
loosed, she charged onto the ridge like a panicky horse 
crashing into a stone wall. She ended up hanging half on 
one side and half on the other, each surge lifting and drop- 
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. . » After repeated failures, two divers finally reached the hulk—and found only death. 


ping her on the rocks, smashing her keel like kindling 
across a man’s knee. ‘Though Coxon frantically ordered 
the mainmast and foremast cut away, still the ship pounded 
on the rocks, head down and stern high, and they finally 
realized that she could not last beyond dawn. 

When daybreak did come they saw a crowd of blacks 
gathered on shore watching, fascinated, and this, they knew, 
offered a source of danger only slightly less terrifying than 
the ocean. Nevertheless they launched the ship’s yawl, but 
the waves picked the boat up and smashed it against the 
rocks like a china teacup. The jolly boat fared no better, 
and in desperation a few men started to improvise a raft. 

Meanwhile the captain sent three swimmers over the side 
with a deep-sea line. One drowned but the other two 
managed to carry the line ashore and haul in the larger 
hawser attached to it, where, to their surprise, the natives 
helped them secure it to some rocks. Several sailors swung 
shoreward hand over hand, but many more were drowned. 
When the raft was launched, it promptly capsized. 

The back of the ship had been weakening fast and now, 
with a series of reports like cannon shots, she broke in two. 
And then, suddenly, the luck changed. The starboard bow 
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where the passengers were huddled was caught by a fresh 
sea breeze and driven into shallow water which, miracu- 
lously, enabled everyone, even the women and children, to 
wade ashore. Everyone, that is, except the Negro cook who, 
in a fit of drunken loyalty, refused to leave his ship. 

The stern stuck between two submerged ridges of rock. 
And in the stern was the treasure, tucked snugly into the 
strong room under the captain’s cabin. 

All day the Africans watched the catastrophe and its 
aftermath from a distance, and the white people in turn 
eyed the spectators nervously. But when night came the 
blacks took the flotsam they had gathered and went home 
to their kraals, and the whites, having salvaged some hogs 
and fowl, a cask of beef, one of flour, and two precious 
ones of arrack, were warming their queazy insides when 
Coxon—good old bumbling Captain Coxon—ordered the 
liquor poured into the sand lest the male Africans steal it, 
become inflamed, and make off with the shivering women. 

In the morning one of the crew who spoke the native 
language told Bungana, the chief of the Hlubis, that the 
famished strangers would pay generously for food, so Bun- 
gana accordingly kept them supplied for three days while 
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The next try was to come from below—by means of a tunnel—but the ocean fought back... 


they tried to decide what to do next. Coxon, with his usual 
amiable miscalculations, had reckoned that they were 
about 170 miles from the Cape settlements, which, he said, 
they could walk in 16 days. Since the Africans’ assagais and 
knobkerries looked forbiddingly efficient, he advised their 
starting at once. During the night, therefore, regarding 
promises to blacks as no promises at all, he led his charges 
away before the chief could come to claim his reward. 

And so, with this unfortunate beginning, the 142 people 
innocently set out on one of the most formidable adyen- 
tures ever attempted, a trek without fresh water, without 
food—without even shoes in many cases—along not 170 
but 700 miles of rocky coastline. 

After a few days, dissension split the company—the young 
and vigorous sprinting ahead to alert a rescue party, while 
Coxon, the women, children, and feebler men straggled 
along behind and were soon lost. For years no one knew 
what had become of them. Then, six years later, Captain 
William Bligh, passing that way in the Bounty, heard gos- 
sip about a white woman said to be living in an African 
village as the wife of its chief, a woman who, it was 
rumored, wept incessantly. 


And some years after that, Chief Bungana himself re- 
vealed the full truth. The party had stumbled on, living 
on shellfish and the raindrops squeezed from their clothes 
and growing weaker and weaker. The chief and a few 
friends, following their spoors, caught up and demanded 
their rightful payment. But Coxon, with never-failing bad 
judgement, refused to honor his bargain, which resulted in 
a quick and horrible death for everyone in the party except 
two terrified women who were dragged back to the kraal 
as wives for the chief and his brother. One of these was 
unquestionably the woman that Captain Bligh had heard 
about, and although the antecedents of the rest of the 
Abelungu have never been identified, there can be little 
doubt that some of these long-haired, pale-skinned people 
are descended from the two stolen women of the Grosvenor. 

While these stragglers were falling to the Africans’ 
knobkerries and assagais, the advance party was moving 
ahead in small groups, some drowning as they attempted 
to cross rushing rivers, some drinking the brackish water 
and dying in delirium, some perishing simply of starvation. 
Of one group John Hynes was the only man to survive. 
So famished were he and his two companions at one stage 
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. . - Is success finally possible? Some engineers think this modern device could do the job 


that they discussed cannibalism, but when the other two 
died a natural death Hynes could not bring himself to 
eat them—at least he so reported when he reached the 
Cape settlement. 

A man named Hubberly was more fortunate; on No- 
vember 2, after 12 weeks of walking, he came upon a 
friendly tribe who fed him for four days before sending 
him on his way again. Later he found two of his shipmates 
and after nine more days they came to a Dutch farm where 
the family listened to their tale in open-mouthed horror. 
Soon the entire Cape settlement was buzzing with the 
story of the three men who had walked 167 days through 
the unexplored country of the Amapondos. A relief party 
set out and Hynes, another white man, seven Indians and 
two black women were brought in. Several of them could 
give eye-witness accounts of the last days of their com- 
panions, but the story of Coxon and the women in his care 
became known only when Bungana told it many years later. 

During the years following, weightier matters than the 
Grosvenor occupied the minds of the English, but by 1842 
the Napoleonic wars had been settled, Victoria was sitting 
calmly on her throne, and the government had time to 
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look around, The East India Company having in the 
meantime fallen under its jurisdiction, the Admiralty then 
took a startled and pleased look at the manifesto of the 
wreck. Two million pounds worth of gold and silver and 
gems seemed well worth salvaging, and so they sent a ship, 
commanded by a Captain Bowden, out to investigate. 

When the captain arrived on the scene he found others 
had been there before him—a man from Port Shepstone was 
reported to have walked the Grosvenor’s decks on several 
occasions—and during an unusually low tide two pros- 
pectors had actually waded out and found a few coins and 
other relics. Nobody had encountered a long enough spell 
of calm weather, however, to make any substantial inroads 
on her wealth. 

Captain Bowden himself tried steadily for 10 months. 
Though by now the vessel had lain submerged for 50 years, 
she lay so tantalizingly close to the surface that he could 
see her hull clearly, and so close to shore he could almost 
hit her with a stone. But when he attempted to approach, 
the infuriated ocean drew itself up and, seizing his little 
wooden ship, hurled it back onto the rocks of the shore. 
Month after month he muddled [Continued on page 80] 
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“He can fake an argument with the best of them,” says Pinelli of much-traded Billy Martin, shown here blasting at Joe Paparella. 


ABE PINELLI BLASTS 


San Francisco’s Cepeda: “One of the Cleveland’s Willie Jones: “Among the Unemployed manager Eddie Stanky: 
big problems in the League last year.” worst chronic criers now operating.” “Worst kicker and staller I ever met.” 
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Babe Pinelli played 774 
games as an inftelder—for 
both Cincinnati and De- 
troit—before becoming an 
umpire. Between 1935 and 
1956 he set a major-league 
record by handling more 
than 3,400 games without 
missing an assignment. 
Having devoted most of his 
life to the sport, Pinelli has 
no wish to “knock base- 
ball.” But he does strongly 
condemn this growing 
threat to his game. 


“There are too many ballplayers today 
who would rather whine and scream than swing a bat. 
They’re worse than a bunch of old women. 
Pil tell you who they are, 


so you'll know who’s lousing up the game” 


By RALPH “BABE” PINELLI as told to AL STUMP 


SONOMA, CALIF. 

e were in Milwaukee—Lew Burdette pitching. As his quick curve 

W caught Johnny Temple with the bat on his shoulder, for a third 

strike, somebody hollered from the Cincinnati bench: “It’s a wet one! Look 

at the ball!” Temple spun on me with his face all screwed up in pain. 
“When you going to make that................ Stop cheating?” 

I was the plate umpire. So I looked at the ball. I'd checked it ten times 
already, but I went through the silly routine once more, and, of course, 
the ball didn’t have a spot, a smear or a nick on it. 

Then I turned to Temple. “When are you going to stop crying,” I asked 
him, “and stand up there and hit?” 

Spitballs are a myth. Burdette doesn’t throw one and neither does any 
other major league pitcher, despite all the accusations you read in the 
papers (like Philadelphia’s Dave Philley who said early this season: 
“Burdette throws it at least once every two pitches’). In the first place, to 
take its distinctive sharp down-and-out break, the spitter must be moistened 
heavily. With four pair of umpire eyes watching from every angle, the 
pitcher doesn’t have a chance to load up without being seen. I inspected 
something like 3,000 balls in 25 years and those tell-tale damp spots simply 
never show up. 

You hear so much about spitters today, and ‘“‘beanballs,” too, because 


CRYBABY BALLPLAYERS 
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Earl Torgeson: “Could hit .300, but a 
complaining player never improves.” 
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Leo Durocher: “A windbag with 100 
imitators... we're still paying for him. 


” 


tator.. 


Card manager Hemus: “A master agi- 


. cleverest of showboat kickers.” 
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BABE PINELLI BLASTS 


the modern ballplayer is more crybaby than athlete, and is 
constantly out to blame others for his shortcomings. 

As a fan, you might believe the story that we have only 
rugged people in the big leagues. That’s not how I’ve seen 
it at close range. I think we're getting more and more into 
the era of the alibi artist and the chronic kicker—Tearful 
Toms whose attitude would never get by in any other line 
of work. 

I’m not taking an idle knock at the game. Anyone who's 
known me, from Joe DiMaggio to Willie Mays, can vouch 
that T breathe and sleep baseball. Otherwise, after 774 
big-time games as a player, I wouldn't have turned to 
umpiring and run up a record of 3,400 straight games 
without ever missing a day's work. The crybabies aren’t in 
the majority—far from it. But they're gaining on us fast. 

After working the 56 World Series, I retired, but I keep 
in close touch with things through a newspaper job, and 
what I see this season are too many guys who'll do anything 
except earn an honest base hit. They’re whiners and 
anglers, experts at lousing up a contest with petty bicker- 
ing and bellyaching. Why this is, I can’t tell you. Maybe 
it’s our soft civilization. What old league hands like me 
remember is that in the 1920s the standard attitude at the 
plate was: “C'mon bum, throw it and duck!” 

Now what you mostly hear is a whine like: “How can 
all those pitches be so perfect?” And another standby: “You 
guys are all against me!” It’s like arguing with a woman. 

Get my point straight—I’m not reviving the old story 
about an umpire’s hard life, the abuse he takes, etc. ’'m 
talking about the big alibi trend in baseball. The evidence 
is in the dragged-out, three-hour games that bore the cus- 
tomers, in the sloppy play and in the rising number of 
ejections. 


Alston, “the bitter type kicker,” and Zimmer raised 
such a fuss Pinelli ejected Alston. Dodgers lost in 9th. 


“Manager Paul Richards is a riddle. He’s much too 
shrewd to claim black is white, which he’s always doing.” 


“Cry-and-stall managers like Stanky have no respect for “T can’t stand pretenders like Fred Hutchinson who know 
the game that pays them; they get their team beat.” they're wrong but will always wy to shift the blame.” 
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CRYBABY BALLPLAYERS 


You see the damage this does in the averages, too. Last 
season, out of the 250 top batters in both loops, just 12 per- 
cent—31—averaged .300 or better. Seventy percent failed to 
reach even .275 and 48 percent were under .250. Modern 
hitting is in sad shape. 

And a good piece of the blame must go to the connivers 
and special pleaders—fellows who want something for 
nothing. They jump in and out of the batter’s box and use 
exaggerated crouches to beat the strike zone. They stand 
almost on top the plate, then complain about dusters. Every 
strike call brings a protest. When that fails, they break bats, 
incite the crowd or pick a fight. If fans could hear what goes 
on on the field, they wouldn’t believe it. 

The competent pros who are still, I’m happy to say, in 
the majority, will know I don’t mean them. The others can 
stand a little exposure. 

When a pitcher is working on a well-earned shutout, for 
example, notice what happens. One fine night at Boston, 
big Cliff Chambers of the Pirates had the Braves scoreless 
and helpless in the late innings. Up came Earl Torgeson. 
He had no hits and not much prospect of getting one, the 
way Chambers was going. Chambers fired two strikes past 
him, and there was the usual complaint. “Get your eyes 
open!” Vorgeson squawked. 

I felt like telling him—stand up thereand do what you're 
paid to do. I can’t swing the bat for you. What I said was, 
“IT can see you. But I might not be able to if you open 
up on me again. 

Facing ejection, Torgeson turned back to Chambers. 

Pretty soon a tight pitch broke and Torgeson, who should 
have been paying closer attention, didn’t move fast enough 
and was hit in the ribs. He started for first base, but then 
he wheeled, heaved his bat at Chambers, ran out and began 


punching him. We had a helluva time breaking the free- 
for-all up. 

When we did, the Braves claimed Chambers was throw- 
ing the beanball and also ought to be kicked out. “He 
swung on me, too!” argued Torgeson. 

Chambers stayed right where he was. It was self-defense 
against an unprovoked attack and I felt pleased when Cham- 
bers went on to beat Warren Spahn in a terrific duel, 1-0. 

Torgeson, now with the Chicago White Sox, has a .269 
lifetime average. It could be .300 with his talent, but it’s 
been my experience that a complaining player never 
changes—or improves. He’s like Solly Hemus, the playing 
manager of the St. Louis Cardinals, who is a master agitator. 
Or “Puddinhead” Jones of the Phillies, always ready with 
the alibi. Or Eddie Stanky, the worst kicker and staller 
I ever met. 

Although his home run total indicates he’s not the type, 
huge Frank Thomas, the Cincinnati star, is a chronic 
eriper whose incessant appeals to the umpire limit his 
effectiveness. Thomas is a “dirt” kicker—he goes into his 
act while bending over for a handful. Vhe fans never 
Suspect it. 

I've scen enough agitators—especially young guys just 
learning the business—to know what it can do to them. One 
of the big problems in the National League has been Or- 
Jando Cepeda of the Giants. 

Cepeda, at 21, was a walking powder keg last season, He 
led the league in doubles, hit .312. A great prospect, maybe 
even the next DiMaggio, if he wakes up to the fact that 
poise and dignity go into being a $100,000 performer. 

It started when Cepeda yelled Spanish cusswords at 
Augie Donatelli, although Augie, at the time, hadn’t even 
made his decision. The situation [Continued on page 86] 


REAL PROS LIKE THESE DON’T WHINE—BUT THEY’RE GETTING RARER ALL THE TIME 


“The competent pros like Stan Musial 


“Players like Mays don’t waste energy 
will know I’m not talking about them.” 


“Why won't all players adopt a self- 
griping; they concentrate on hitting.” 


blaming attitude like Ted Williams?” 
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LLOYD’S OF LONDON 


Biggest 


If you’re in the mood to insure a wart on a tonsil 
or the lasting perfection of milady’s legs or bosom, then you need 


a policy underwritten by these famous Britishers who'll bet on anything 


By RICHARD GEHMAN 


The Flying Enterprise 
which went down off 
Falmouth, England, in 
1952, is Lloyd under- 
writers’ property, 
and will be salvaged. 


At the height of the 
destruction of London 
in WW IT, one Lloyd’s 
man insured individu- 
als against buzz bombs 
at odds of 1,000 to 1. 


A favorite publicity gimmick is a policy like this one 
which covers Evelyn West’s bosom for $50,000. 
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The famed Underwriting Room in London. Underwriters and their staffs occupy boxes, or pews, designed in 1688. 


LONDON 
he fabulous enterprise known as Lloyd's, which does 
T: brisk $230 million-a-year business, recently cele- 
brated its 270th anniversary in a brand-new building 
stretching between Lime and Billiter Streets in the heart 
of the London financial district known as The City. Many 
people believe Lloyd's is an insurance company. It isn’t. 
It is a kind of private club of men who underwrite in- 
surance policies. 

In the early 1900's, a Lloyd’s employe said, “Tndividu- 
ally, we are underwriters—collectively, we are Lloyd’s.” His 
definition did not go far enough. He should have added 
that the 4,000-odd members of this old, tradition-laden in- 
stitution, most of them formally-attired, bowler-hatted um- 
brella-carriers, are not only in the insurance business but 
that they are also in the publishing business, the salvage 
business, on occasion the spy business, and that together 
they run what can only be regarded as the biggest bookie 
joint in the world. 

When you come right down to it, these proper, brisk, 
clipped-accented Britishers are gamblers. They will take 
bets on anything and, if they lose, pay off faster than a 
U.S. bookie doing business out of a telephone booth in a 
corner drugstore. They detest publicity almost as much 
as U.S. bookies do, too. Each one interviewed for the pur- 
pose of this article agreed to speak only on the condition 
that his name be withheld. One, a tall, ex-member of the 
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Coldstream Guards, explained Lloyd’s operations this way: 
“Suppose you have a fine gun—a custom-made Holland 
and Holland double rifle. An elephant gun like that sells 
for about £500, or about $1,500, your money. Moreover, 
it takes about a year to be made up. You've got it, finally, 
and you want to insure it. You go to an insurance company 
—an insurance brokerage, really—with offices in the Lloyd's 
building. They agree to insure your gun, and you agree 
on an amount. One of their chaps comes into Lloyd's 
Room, the place where the underwriters do their business. 
He approaches one underwriter and says, ‘Look here, old 
man, I’ve got a proposed policy on a gun—care to have a 
go at it?? The underwriter assumes as much of the risk as 
he cares to—he guarantees, say, half. This means he'll get 
half of the premium you pay, and if something happens to 
the gun, he'll pay you half what you've insured it for. ‘Then 
the insurance man goes to another underwriter and sees 
if he can get the other half—or to two more, or three more, 
or however many more he may need to get up the full 
amount involved.” 

The underwriter, sitting in a pub near Lloyd’s, paused 
to sip his room-temperature scotch and water. “In the 
same manner, Lloyd’s would insure other items—just about 
everything imaginable except your life. Americans, of 
course, use their own local brokers, who have a connection 
with a London broker.” (Continued on next page) 
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In the great Casualty Book, all important marine casualties since 1774 have been entered with a goose 
quill pen. Closeup (left) shows the historic Titanic disaster entry, on which Lloyd’s lost $1,800,000. 


Lloyd’s underwriters do not issue life insurance policies 
because they are primarily “marine” underwriters. How- 
ever, they will insure insurance companies that have in- 
sured people’s lives. The word “marine” has become a 
classification that includes the widest range of policies in 
the world—everything from a chorus girl’s more proyocative 
equipment to the chances of rain falling during a vacation. 
The latter type of policy is very popular. A man who wants 
to spend a week’s holiday in London can bet Lloyd’s around 
$5 that it will rain. If more than 114” of rain falls during 
the week, Lloyd's pays him $66. 

The chorus girls’ legs-and-breasts policies are very popu- 
lar, especially with girls looking for publicity. Mistinguette, 
the famous French dancer, was perhaps the first to take out 
insurance of this kind. She insured her remarkable legs for 
$1 million. Pearl White, the daredevil lady of the silent 
movies, insured the dimples in her cheeks for $19,000. Baby 
Scruggs, a dancer in the Folies Bergere London Revue, 
insured her breasts for $50,000 each. This policy in turn 
inspired an American stripper named Evelyn West to bet 
against anything happening—anything damaging, that is— 
to hers. She also insured them for $50,000. 

Press agents for performers have always exploited Lloyd’s 


World’s Biggest Bookie Joint 


Lloyd’s original coffee 
house, as reconstructed 
for an exhibit in 1951. 


shamelessly. Over the years it has been used, against its 
will, as a lever with which the flacks pried front-page space 
out of editors. It has been reported that Lloyd’s insured 
Eddie Cantor's pop eyes, Monty Woolley’s beard, Frank 
Morgan’s moustache, the legs of Fred Astaire and Sonja 
Henie, and a wart on Bing Crosby’s larynx that supposedly 
gave his voice its distinctive timbre. Maybe Lloyd's did 
issue those policies and maybe it didn’t; getting a Lloyd's 
underwriter to talk is as difficult as getting a press agent 
to shut up. 

“We have underwritten some, ah, unusual policies over 
the years,” one said recently. “But it’s not good form to 
discuss them.” 

Good form or no, Lloyd’s very well could have written 
those policies. It has been doing a lively business with the 
movie industry for the past 40 years. Once, for example, 
when a scene called for Olivia de Havilland to be punched 
in the face by Ray Milland, she had her jaw insured against 
breakage for $75,000. Lloyd's issued this policy only after 
making certain that Milland planned to pull his punch. 
Lloyd’s never writes an odd-ball policy without investiga- 
tion, or without writing in clauses that give it a bit of an 
edge. Before Evelyn West could insure that chest, she had 
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If skater Henie damaged her 
legs, Lloyd’s had to pay up. 


CTY wait: — — 


to send Lloyd’s a doctor’s certificate stating that it was 
in good shape physiologically as well as esthetically. She 
also had to send Lloyd’s an X-ray of it; Lloyd’s men like 
to know what they are betting on. To get a $50,000 policy, 
she had to pay Lloyd’s a premium of $99 per year. Most 
of Lloyd’s premiums on policies of this kind are fairly 
high. Mario Lanza, after announcing to the world that he 
was insuring his voice with Lloyd’s for $1 million, changed 
his mind when he learned that he would have to lay down 
between $3,000 and $5,000 per year. 

A motion picture company making a film in Greenland 
once insured its expedition with Lloyd’s against “acts of 
nature.”’ Long after the company left, Denmark complained 
to the U.S. Government that one of the members of the 
expedition had become the father of an Eskimo infant. 
This, Lloyd’s decided, was an act of nature, and promptly 
set up a system of support for the mother and child. 

Lloyd's does a brisk traffic in movie-company safaris; it 
issued a gargantuan policy on the King Solomon’s Mines 
company when that picture was on location in Africa, one 
that included a clause guaranteeing Deborah Kerr $439,000 
against “jungle dangers.” 

Enormous though that policy was, it was comparatively 
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Message for broker written 
on telewriter machine (left) 
goes to Caller downstairs, 


who broadcasts to The Room. 


small alongside another one Lloyd’s issued during the fight- 
ing in Korea. That one insured an entire army. The 
Turkish expeditionary forces, around 10,000 strong, were 
covered by Lloyd’s to the last man—$3,000 on each officer, 
$1,500 on each non-com, and $300 on each private. For 
every casualty, Lloyd’s paid off. 

To the society’s acute distress, news of this unusual 
policy got into the newspapers. Lloyd’s loathes it when its 
sporting gestures are publicized; its publicity chief's princi- 
pal function is trying to discourage writers from writing 
anything at all about his employers. This task is an im- 
possible one, for Lloyd’s rakish bookies make the late John 
W. (Bet-a-Million) Gates seem like the president of an 
international anti-zambling league. They will bet prospec- 
tive heirs against the possibility of being left out of wills, 
and prospective fathers against the possibility of having 
twins (the odds on the former fluctuate from case to case; 
on the latter, the odds are about 33 to 1). Once they in- 
sured an excessively timid man against the possibility of his 
seeing a ghost. An English promoter, having offered a 
reward of $30,000 to anyone who could capture the famous 
Loch Ness monster, covered himself at Lloyd’s by betting 
that no one would do it. [Continued on page 83] 
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MAN HUNT FOR 


By FRANK C. HIBBEN 


IRAN 

t was when Alibek, the fisherman, was slain by the great 
] cat that the hunt for the man-eater became a personal 
thing with Sarkis. Alibek was the 112th human killed and 
eaten by the Caspian tiger. He was leaning over his canoe 
when the tiger struck him from behind. The tiger’s teeth 
closed over his shoulder at the base of his neck. The fisher- 
man died instantly. 

Only a few drops of blood fell on the crude wooden 
paddle in the bottom of the canoe. The tiger moved back- 
ward with braced feet and dragged the limp body up the 
bank. Alibek had just paddled his dugout into the small 
estuary. The village of Rud-i-Sar was just across the mouth 
of the marshy creek. Two other fishermen worked on their 
nets in full sight of Alibek’s canoe. They heard no sound 
nor did they see the great tiger. One moment Alibek was 
mooring his canoe . . . the next he was gone. There were 
tiger tracks as big as a man’s hand in the gray clay of 
the creek bank. 

It was at that time that the headman of Rud-i-Sar sent 
for Sarkis Ramsar of the town of Ramsar on the Caspian 
Coast in the north country of Iran. 

It was Sarkis who told me the story of the Caspian tiger. 
Sarkis was the most intimately concerned with the long 
hunt to track down the man-eater. 1 was in Tehran in the 
winter of 1956 to go on a hunt with Prince Abdorreza 
Pahlavi, the brother of the Shah of Tran. 

While we hunted ibex and red sheep on the Royal Pre- 
serves, the talk at the great hunting lodge of the Shahs of 
Persia was mostly about the tiger and his human victims. 
But Sarkis knew the most about the Caspian tiger. Sarkis 
was there. 

Sarkis is one of the huntsmen of the royal family when 
the Shah and his brother take time to indulge in the pleas- 
ures of the chase. Originally from Armenia, Sarkis was a 
Christian refugee who had fled his native country when 
Moslem enthusiasts began to massacre his people after the 
First World War. He was with a Mediterranean British unit 
in the Second World War, was captured, and was the only 
man of his unit to survive the German assault on Crete. Sar- 
kis wound up driving a staff car for a German general and 
in this capacity learned to speak German which was the 
language we used when he told me of the Caspian tiger. 


After the war, Sarkis took residence in the town of 
Ramsar on the Caspian coast. He acquired a somewhat 
battered but serviceable army command car which he drove 
along the coast as a bus and also across the Elburz Moun- 
tains to Iran’s capital, Tehran, when he had a commission 
to hunt for the Shah. The country through which Sarkis 
drove was the same area in which the Caspian tiger ranged. 

A small man by physical standards, Sarkis is black-haired 
and dark-skinned, his rather narrow, placid face not unlike 
the Persians of his adopted country. But Sarkis seemed to 
writhe in pain as he told me of the tiger which ate only 
human flesh. Nothing seemed so horrible to him as the 
kills of the tiger among people he knew. 

Sarkis was the logical man to kill the Caspian tiger if 
anyone could. He knew the country and the royal family 
had given Sarkis a British .303 rifle of which he was justly 
proud. Rifles of any sort are rigorously regulated by the 
Iranian government and therefore are very rare. The fact 
that Sarkis was given a gun demonstrated the great confi- 
dence placed in him by the Shah. 

Furthermore, Sarkis was temporarily unemployed. The 
political troubles of Tehran made royal hunts impossible. 
The command car which Sarkis used to haul loads of char- 
coal and passengers over the Chalus Pass had been riddled 
by snipers’ bullets on his last trip. 

Sarkis told me that in the days of the Reza Shah of Persia 
there were many tigers on the slopes along the shores of 
the Caspian Sea. But seldom has a Caspian tiger turned 
man-eater. They kill the red stags and wild boar of the 
nearby slopes and prey upon the humped cattle kept by 
villagers along the sea coast. It had been a hundred years 
since a Persian tiger killed humans for meat. 

There are few Caspian tigers now. The Shahs and their 
hunting parties have killed some. But it is not the hunts- 
men who have decimated the Caspian tigers of the Elburz. 
It is that greatest of all killers: civilization. 

Perhaps this was the reason that the Caspian tiger turned 
against man. Sarkis, however, was certain that it was a 
ball of wrought iron which had been fired into the side 
of the tiger’s face by the muzzle-loading rifle of a hunter 
in 1950. A number of Iranian mountaineers have old cap- 
and-ball muskets left over [Continued on page 90] 
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Along the shores of the Caspian Sea, from 1951 to 1956, one Persian tiger 


killed over 100 persons. For 14 months Sarkis was both the hunter and the hunted 


as he tracked the tiger with the crooked mouth 
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Tommy Bolt, 1958 National Open 
champ, sports blue iridescent slacks. 


Masters’ winner Art Wall 
wears bright yellow glove. 


Champion Garb for 


Photographed for TRUE by ROBERT HALMI 


@ Golfers have long been known as the most 
colorful of athletes when it comes to their 
dress. And golf watching is certainly one of the 
most brightly attired activities for spectators. 

From this point of view, probably the most 
spectacular sports event of all is the $46,620 
‘Tournament of Champions held at Las Vegas’ 
Desert Inn Country Club. Only the cream of 
the golfing crop qualifies to contest for this rich 
booty. The entrants must have won a major 
tournament during the preceding 12 months. 
But anyone can watch ... and everyone does, 
including a throng of celebrities. 

Here you'll find golfers wearing slacks of 
iridescent shades of green and purple, shirts 
of almost every conceivable hue. Many of the 
pros have a real eye for color and don golf 
gloves and golf shoes to match their outfits. 

But the spectators outdo even the gaudiest 
of pros. Many of these are Hollywood and 
Broadway types who know they're in the public 
eye and want to stay there. They're inclined to 
show up in Bermuda shorts in stripes and 
plaids, jaunty straw hats with madras bands, 
bright yellow slack and shirt ensembles. 

Of course, the final verdict on this gaudy 
garb is up to you. Perhaps you're not intrigued 
by the bright blue slacks worn by Tommy Bolt 
(above) or by the candy striped shorts worn 
by Ray Bolger (below). But, on the other 
hand, maybe you have some brilliant garments, 
lying in a bottom drawer, that you haven't yet 
had the nerve to wear. We suggest you take 
them out to the golf course where, it appears, 
anything goes. 


Produced by ANDREW MILLS 


Singer Tony Martin looks 
on in multi-color cardigan. 


Ray Bolger, who appeared 
at the Riviera Hotel, was 
a nattily-attired spectator. 


Gloves in color were 
worn by pros to 
match shirt or slacks. 


Ken Venturi is seen here in 
official white blazer worn 
by all tournament players. 


Arnold Palmer, 1958’s top money 
winner, in straw hat and blue 
outfit, gets ready to smack one. 


Abe Schiller, of the Fla- 
mingo Hotel, habitually 
wears bright Western garb. 


Championship Golf 


S i 


Leaving a tee, followed by the gallery, are Doug Sanders and Gary Player. Sanders’ 289 was good for fourth-place. 
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Wilbur Clark, owner of the 
Desert Inn, has a little con- 
ference with Walter Winchell. 


Colorful headgear was worn by many spectators. 
with Tyrolean type straws especially popular. 


Champion Garb 
for Championship Golf 


Most unusual cap seen 
was bright Scottish tam. 


Watching golf can be 
tiring but stick seats 
aided many spectators 


Golfers wore colorful shoes A pair of official golf shoes 
like these with red tongues. was presented to each entrant. 


Top pros came in 
from all over the 
country to play in 
Vegas tournament. 
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Witchcraft’s Inner Sanctum 


[Continued from page 35] 


a silver church chalice and passed around. 
Soon both men and women began to 
strip off their clothes and dance naked 
around the chalk circle chanting songs 
that were parodies of well-known hymns. 
Several of them grabbed Mrs. Jackson, 
pulled off her clothes, and forced her to 
join them. Half stupified by the narcotic 
fumes and the strong liquor, she offered 
little resistance. 

Then the cry went up: “To the 
churchyard!” Throwing coats and blank- 
ets over their naked bodies, the crowd 
rushed to their cars and drove to a 
churchyard. They ran about until they 
came to a new grave. Falling to their 
knees, they collected handfuls of earth, 
rubbing the fresh soil on their hair and 
faces and screaming, “Satan, come and 
take my soul!” Suddenly a man acting as 
a scout ran up with the warning that the 
police were coming. At once the whole 
group broke and ran, leaping into their 
cars and driving off at full speed. 


“I was shocked and disgusted,” Mrs. 
Jackson later declared, “but the whole 
aftair had an indescribable fascination for 

e.” She attended meeting after meet- 
ing. She was initiated into the society, 
making her thumbprint in blood on a 
strip of parchment bearing the terrible 
curse to befall anyone revealing the se- 
crets of the group. She was taught how to 
use a “magic mirror’—a concave lens 
with the reverse side blackened so that it 
concentrated light into one small glow- 
ing pinpoint. By staring into this mirror, 
Mrs. Jackson learned how to put herself 
into a trancelike sleep in which she 
dreamed that she was young and beauti- 
ful, desired by handsome men, an heiress 
to a great fortune. She also learned to 
take part in the naked dances with as 
much abandon as the rest of the cult. 

“I derived a terrific strength from 
these ceremonies,” she subsequently con- 
fessed. “The group met every evening, 
and finally I found that I couldn’t go a 
day without the excitement of having 
taken part in their orgies. The next 
morning I was totally exhausted and I 
drage wed myself around all day, counting 
the minutes until nightfall.” 

At last Mrs. Jackson became alarmed 
not only for her health but for her sanity. 
She went to a doctor, who reported the 
business to the police. At their suggestion 
she agreed to take them to the house in 
the courtyard where the meetings were 
held. But Mrs. Jackson was being 
watched, and the witches telephoned 
warnings to one another. A group in a 
graveyard was alerted by walkie-talkie 
and managed to escape just as the police 
cars were pulling up. A few days later 
Mrs. Jackson was beaten up by a gang 
of masked men, and her head was shaved. 
She left London promptly. With their 
star witness gone, the police decided to 
drop the investigation. 

The Jackson case was a major sensa- 
tion in the English press during the 
spring of 1955, but it soon becainte ap- 
parent that there were scores of other 
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witch groups—known as “covens’” by 
their members—scattered over the British 
Isles. When the Rey. F. H. Micklewright, 
Bishop of Exeter, denounced the cults, 
he received so many threatening letters 
and phone calls that he had to ask for 
police protection. A few weeks later Mrs. 
Sharia Jones, a 42-year-old woman who 
had joined a coven in southern England, 
tried to resign from her group. The fol- 
lowing morning she found a circle drawn 
in chalk and containing nine pebbles on 
her doorstep. Mrs. Jones ignored the 
warning. Shortly thereafter she was at- 
tacked and nearly scalped by a gang of 
masked men. Next, one George Lecomte, 
living in a small Yorkshire village, shot 
a Mrs. Bouvry, whom he accused of being 
the leader of a witches’ coven that had 
tried to convert his wife. In this case the 
court found for Mrs. Bouvry and awarded 
her $1,260 compensation, pointing out 
that she had done nothing illegal. 

It is not against English law to be a 
witch. But witches, like all other resi- 
dents of the country, must not violate the 
legal statutes. When I was in England, 
one coven in Yorkshire had a weekly 
broadcast over the BBC, explaining: its 
philosophy and asking for converts. 

This interest in witcheraft has cropped 
up only since the war. It would seem that 
every war brings a passion for the occult. 
After World W ar I, the ouija board be- 
came an international fad, there was a 
boom in spiritualism, and men the cali- 
ber of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle believed 
in elves and fairies. 

The most striking example of the cur- 
rent passion for the uncanny is the 
Witches’ Museum near Castletown on 
the Isle of Man. The island, lying in the 
Irish Sea midway between England and 
Northern Ireland, up to now has been 
most famed for its tailless Manx cats. 
But the museum has already overtaken 
them as a tourist target. It contains what 
is probably the finest collection of ar- 
ticles connected with magic, witchcraft 
and necromancy ever assembled under 
one roof. 


I drove up to it along narrow winding 
roads spotted here and there with weath- 
ered stone buildings dating back for 
centuries. On a moonless windy night 
any of them could have been a haven for 
witches. But when I saw the site of the 
museum loom up I realized that this 
could qualify as a convention ground for 
all the witches of England. Standing 
sentinel over the group of buildings 
around it and attached to it is an ivy- 
covered deserted stone mill that goes 
back to 1611, when witches, it must be 
admitted, had somewhat more standing 
than they do now. It seemed an ideal 
witch warren, even on a bright sunny 
day. 

Despite the setting, I wasn’t prepared 
for the kind of museum I found. Al- 
though occultism has been a hobby of 
mine for the last 30 years, I'd never seen 
anything like this place. Founded in 
1950, it is the creation of Dr. G. B. 
Gardner, an alert, energetic old gentle- 
man of 75 with a bushy mane of snow- 
white hair and a short, pointed beard. 
Dr. Gardner, himself an enthusiastic 
male witch (“Be sure not to call me a 


wizard, as that implies black magic’) , 
showed me around. The museum is in a 
long, low building adjoining the mill— 
which, Dr. Gardner assured me, had been 
used by an earlier group of witches, 
known as the Arbory coven, for their 
ceremonies alter fire gutted it in 1848. 

“We still have our own coven here on 
the island,” Dr. Gardner told me as we 
ascended the hand-hewn wooden stairs 
to the first floor of the museum (the 
ground floor is used as a restaurant and 
novelty shop where books on witchcraft 
and pictures of the collection are sold) . 
“We meet on midsummer’s eve, October 
31, and a few other sacred dates. The 
movement is growing, and so far we've 
been able to escape any religious perse- 
cution.” 


The doctor explained to me the theory 
behind his form of witchcraft. He 
stressed that it has nothing to do with an 
orgiastic cult like the group with which 
Mrs. Jackson became involved. “True 
witchcraft is a religion, and we can trace 
it directly back to the Stone Age,” he 
assured me proudly. “In our ‘welfare 
state, life has become too cut-and-dried. 
The revolt of the ‘angry young men’ is 
a reflection of popular frustration. Witch- 
craft offers people a badly needed escape 
from the monotony of daily existence.” 

The witches worship a horned deity 
who is the personification of nature. Dr. 
Gardner showed me a picture of a pre- 
historic painting from the Trois Fréres 
cave in France depicting a man wearing 
antlers and wrapped in a deer skin. The 
painting is generally believed to repre- 
sent a priest performing a ceremony to 
insure success in hunting, but Dr. Gard- 
ner believes it to show the horned god 
himself. By some process of logic which I 
couldn’t quite follow, the doctor also 
identifies this deity not only with the 
Greek Pan, but also with the Mother 
Goddess of Crete, the English Puck, and 
the Babylonian loye goddess, Ishtar. 

“One of our covens has a clay image 
of Ishtar over 3,000 years old, which they 
keep in an ivory shrine,” he said. Be- 
cause Satan is also popularly represented 
as haying horns, the witches are accused 
of devil worship, but Dr. Gardner as- 
sured me that this is not so. 

“By the use of certain incantations 
which the horned deity has revealed to 
his followers and which have come down 
to us through the ages, we haye at our 
command almost unlimited power,” he 
explained. “For example, during the last 
war it was our spells that prevented 
Hitler from invading England, just -as 
in 1588 the witches caused the storm that 
destroyed the Spanish Armada. Now that 
the British Isles are at the mercy of 
guided missiles, the need to develop this 
power is greater than ever.” 

About the only custom the witches 
have which might not meet with popular 
approval is their habit of dancing naked 
around a magic circle in order to create 
power for their incantations. “In the 
dance we generate an aura from our 
bodies which gives us power to work our 
incantations,” the doctor declared. 
“Clothes interfere with the release of this 
aura.” 

Although proper witches do not go in 
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for black magic, Dr. Gardner has a num- 
ber of exhibits in the museum illustrat- 
ing sorcery (devices to foretell the 
future), ritual magic (used to invoke 
demons), necromancy (calling up the 
spirits of the dead), and devil worship 
and the black mass. ‘“The museum is in- 
tended to show the whole scope of oc- 
cultism,” he commented. 

On the first floor is a room set up to 
represent a magician’s study for the use 
of ritual magic. In it stands a life-sized 
wax dummy of a magician dressed in 
robes and peaked hat performing an in- 
cantation. Dr. Gardner posed as model 
for the figure. Around it are an altar and 
the magical paraphernalia used for in- 
voking demons, a consecrated sword, a 
bell, four iron disks purified by fire, a 
wand made of witch hazel wood, candle- 
sticks for burning mystic candles, incense 
burners for magical herbs, and a book of 
incantations dating from the early 17th 
century. On the floor is drawn the Great 
Circle of Protection, within which the 
magician must stand or run the risk of 
being destroyed by the very demons he 
is summoning. 

“The circle is very important, and I 
spent a great deal of time on it,” the 
doctor told me. Witches, he added, as 
distinguished from magicians, also use a 
circle, but it is of simpler design. Dr. 
Gardner's circle was indeed a work of art, 
carefully inscribed with the Hebrew 
names of four outstanding demons and 
with curlicues at the four quarters to 
show where the candles should be placed. 
“There was a most tragic occurrence 
about a hundred years ago,” the doctor 
went on. “A man named Bokum and his 
wife were invoking demons on the island, 
and when nothing seemed to happen 
they stepped outside the circle. Both were 
instantly torn to pieces by the demons. 
If you are going to practice ritual magic, 
you must be very careful of the details.” 

I asked Dr. Gardner if he would put 
on the magician’s robes and pose for me 
in the circle. With considerable reluc- 
tance he consented. “I’m not a cere- 
monial magician,” he reminded me. “As 
a witch, | should be naked.” 

Unfortunately we didn’t have all the 
ingredients necessary to summon up a 
demon (we lacked some water from a 
well in which an unbaptized child had 
drowned) , but at the correct moment in 
the incantation the doctor set up a 
papier-maché demon which he assured 
me was an exact duplicate of the real 
thing. He placed the demon beside the 
two “columns of light,’” where a real 
demon might be expected to appear if 
properly invoked. The fake demon did 
not budge, and when Dr. Gardner 
stepped outside the circle without being 
torn to pieces, I gathered we hadn't ac- 
quired any unseen company. 

We went on to the next room, which 
was designed to show a witch’s cottage of 
about 200 years ago. The room was fur- 
nished with antiques from the island 
and, apart from its magical significance, 
was an antiquarian’s dream. There was 
a circle drawn on the floor, but the doc- 
tor told me that most witches didn’t find 
a drawn circle necessary. “They usually 
made the circle of ordinary household ar- 
ticles like shoes, pots, pans and brushes. 
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Then in case of a raid they could kick 
the stuff aside and there wouldn't be any 
evidence.” 

There was a young married couple in 
the museum, and I asked the girl if she 
would dress up in a witch’s robe and hat 
for a joke. Amusedly she agreed. In the 
room was a complete collection of the 
jars, crucibles and bronze trays actually 
used by a 17th-century witch before she 
was burned at the stake. The girl used 
these to prepare the magical ungent with 
which witches coated themselves before 
flying up the chimney on their broom- 
sticks. 

“OF course, you should be naked when 
you coat yourself with the mixture,” Dr. 
Gardner told her anxiously. 

“No fear!” she said decidedly, and 
contented herself, if not us, with putting 
the ointment on her leg. 

The doctor showed me the formula for 
the ointment. It is composed of such 
herbs as aconite, monkshood, hemlock, 
hellebore, and cowbane—all powerful 
narcotics. Such ointments have been used 
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throughout the history of witchcraft. In 
the 12th century, for example two in- 
quisitors threatened a witch with torture 
if she did not show them how she could 
fly through the air. The witch stripped 
and danced wildly before a hot fire until 
she was sweating profusely and her pores 
were open, then coated her body with 
the ointment. In a few minutes she fell 
into a deep sleep, muttering and writh- 
ing about on the floor. After an hour 
or so she came out of the trance and told 
how she had flown up the chimney, at- 
tended a sabbat (an assembly of devilish 
creatures) where she had had intercourse 
with a handsome young demon, and then 
flown back. The inquisitors reported that 
in their opinion witchcraft was merely 
a delusion induced by drugs. For this 
verdict they were accused of heresy, and 
hurriedly had to write another report 
that they had been deceived by the devil 
into thinking the witch was lying in a 
trance, while actually she had been flying 
up the chimney. 

In a glass case outside the room, Dr. 
Gardner showed me a witch’s “broom” 
that was some 250 years old. The broom 
was a stick about five feet long, one end 
of which was carved into a phallic sym- 
bol. “Witches used to ride these sticks, 
the way a child rides a hobby horse, 
across fields at night as a fertility rite 
to make the crops grow,” he said. “Be- 
cause the witches were naked and covy- 


ered with the ointment, which is a black, 
sooty stuff, they naturally got the sticks 
dirty. Consequently, for anyone to have 
such a blackened stick was considered 
proof of being a witch, and that justified 
a death sentence. So the witches took to 
using broomsticks, which were often used 
to clean out chimney places and might 
be expected to be dirty.” 

We moved on to the main body of the 
museum, which covers two floors and 
contains hundreds of objects dealing 
with occultism. I saw a large wooden box 
looking somewhat like an overgrown 
vanity case, which was opened to show 
a miscellany of vials, charms, talismans, 
and tiny knives with cabalistic signs in- 
scribed on their blades. Below the box 
was a sign reading: “As a tribute to Aunt 
Agatha, one of our most outstanding 
witches, this collection of paraphernalia 
which she used is affectionately dedi- 
cated. Presented by her family in loving 
memory, 1951.” 

The doctor added, “Aunt Agatha also 
had a very fine ritual sword, but we've 
lent that to the Druid Order for their 
annual midsummer ceremony at Stone- 
henge because it fits exactly into the cleft 
of the Hele Stone.” The Hele Stone, he 
explained, is a great handhewn rock 
some 30 feet high erected at Stonehenge 
by prehistoric man to mark the position 
of sunrise on midsummer morning. —@ 

The next two cases contained an enor- 
mous collection of magical rings, neck- 
laces, amulets, bracelets and other 
magical charms designed mainly to pro- 
tect the wearer against supernatural in- 
fluences. Among them, the doctor showed 
me a silver hand from Damascus set with 
precious and semi-precious stones and 
calculated to ward off the evil eye. He 
valued it at about $5,000. It is the most 
valuable single object in the collection. 

“This case is dedicated to relics of 
our martyrs,” the doctor said, pointing 
to a grisly group of instruments of tor- 
ture used by the witch-finders of 200 
years ago. There were thumbscrews, pin- 
cers which were once heated red hot, and 
even long-handled tongs for continuing 
torture while the victim was being 
burned alive at the stake. There was also 
a modern painting of the last witch on 
the Isle of Man to be burned—in 1617 
(although England burned witches until 
1716, more than two decades after our 
own Salem burnings were over) . A lamp 
is kept burning under the picture in trib- 
ute to her memory. 

“Tt wasn’t until 1851 that the laws 
against witchcraft were finally changed,” 
the doctor commented as we passed on. 
“Then the law no longer recognized the 
existence of witchcraft—but it did pro- 
hibit pretending to be a witch for the 
purposes of fraud or extortion or undue 
influence. Consequently, as late as 1944 
a spiritualist medium named Helen Dun- 
can was given 18 months in jail for ‘prac- 
ticing witchcraft.’ The judge felt that 
she was causing trouble, and he used the 
old law to have her committed. Our 
coyen protested the sentence and finally 
got the law removed from the statute 
books.” 

One of the most interesting objects was 
a wax image into which a segment of 
communion wafer had been kneaded. 
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This image had been used in 1956 by a 
witch in the south of England to put 
curses on people who refused to give her 
money. 

“Her victims had no legal recourse 
because of the repeal of the laws against 
witchcraft, so a local coven had to inter- 
vene,”’ Dr, Gardner explained, unlocking 
the cabinet so I could examine the image 
closely. “The coven made up their own 
image and inscribed the witch’s name on 
it, then tied the hands and sewed up the 
mouth. ‘The witch found herself crippled 
and struck dumb. The coven warned her 
that unless she turned over her magical 
image to them they’d let her remain that 
way. She had no choice but to obey, and 
now I have her image so it can’t be used 
to harm anyone.” 

An important ingredient in black 
magic is a consecrated host. Practitioners 
of this degenerate art hire unscrupulous 
individuals to pretend to receive com- 
munion, then smuggle out the host in 
their mouths. About 10 years ago the 
Catholic Church had to issue a warning 
against this practice in certain Italian 
towns. Dr. Gardner showed me several 
hosts put in lockets, which were carried 
as charms. 

Because I had written an article for 
TRUE sometime ago on Aleister Crow- 
ley, the fabulous black magician who 
called himself “The Great Beast,” I was 
particularly interested in a case that held 
a complete compilation of manuscripts 
of the Order of the Golden Dawn, of 
which Crowley, the poet W. B. Yeats, and 
other prominent figures were members. 
With the manuscripts were one of Crow- 
ley’s magical wands and a ceremonial 
dagger which he used for his incanta- 
tions. 

“I got hold of this collection in an in- 
teresting fashion,” Dr. Gardner recalled. 
“It belonged to a member of the order, 
and after his death our organization was 
naturally very eager to secure the lot. 
The manuscripts contain vitally impor- 
tant magical formulas. Furthermore, it's 
very difficult nowadays to get hold of a 
properly consecrated magical dagger, be- 
cause the consecration has to be done 
by a properly qualified magician under 
certain special conditions. We don’t use 
such things ourselves, but they’re valua- 
ble relics. However, the man’s widow re- 
fused to allow us to buy the collection. 
Instead she intended to destroy the lot. 
This would have been a terrible tragedy, 
so the coven resolved on strong measures. 
One of our witches went to the woman's 
house by night and stole a pebble from 
her lawn. This was to establish magical 
contact with her, A strong spell was then 
thrown on her. Two days later she called 
begging us to take the whole collection. 
‘T’ve been so plagued by ghosts and ap- 
paritions that I haven’t had a moment's 
peace,’ she told us.” 

In the next case was a small, portable 
black mass service formerly owned by a 
magician named Chatfield. The outfit 
was complete with stole, altar cloth, com- 
munion vessels and surplice, and might 
have been used for a church service ex- 
cept that the communion vessels were 
in the shape of devils’ heads and ca- 
balistic signs were embroidered on the 
stole. The entire service could be packed 
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into a suitcase, and Chatfield used it to 
celebrate the black mass in private 
homes. 

I also saw a lamp, on which was en- 
grayed a bat with an erect member, 
which had been used by the 18th-century 
Hell Fire Club for their demonic rites; 
a Lucerna lamp with six candles em- 
ployed by Italian witches to call up the 
devil; and some vases filled with urine 
and pins for inflicting curses. There was 
a baby's caul (a membrane sometimes 
found upon the head of a new-born 
child), which is important in certain 
magical ceremonies, an Australian 
“pointing bone” (when the bone is 
pointed in the direction of an enemy, he 
dies), a metal mask with horns worn 
by the leader of a witches’ coven during 
the sabbat, a collection from France 
of magical instruments fashioned from 
human bones, and an engraved spell 
prepared in 1954 by a magician named 
Austin Osman. Osman advertised the 
charm over the radio as bringing sure 
death to anyone who offended its pos- 
sessor. 

Nearby were the cover for a black mass 
missal painted by Aubrey Beardsley, the 
famous English artist of the 19th cen- 
tury, and a number of wooden plaques 
decorated in magical designs by a mod- 
ern British artist. Dr. Gardner told me, 
“This artist was starving in a garret when 
one of our covens asked him to design a 
plaque for use in their sabbats. He did 
such a good job of it that other coyens 
employed him, and now making these 
plaques is his main business. The 
plaques have to be laid out in a certain 
position to the Great Circle in order to 
concentrate the forces, and he knows 
exactly how to do that. He’s rather sen- 
sitive about making the plaques and 
doesn’t allow his name to be used, be- 
cause he still hopes to be a recognized 
artist in his own right.” 

Among the other exhibits was a cru- 
cifix with a dagger concealed in it, on 
the principle of a sword cane; a fish’s 
backbone with pictures of Christ painted 
on one side and the devil on the other, 
used by Greek witches; a strip of parch- 
ment with the name of a dead man writ- 


ten on one side and that of a living man 
on the other (the theory is that the dead 
man calls the living and drags him to 
the grave); several pacts with the devil 
written in blood and signed by Satan 
himself; a sicklelike knife called a “bo- 
leen,”” still employed by witches for col- 
lecting magical herbs, but based on a 
design dating back to the Druids, who 
used a golden sickle to cut the sacred 
mistletoe; a mask of the “Green Man” 
—another name for the horned god— 
found hidden in an old church; and a 
number of rabbits’ feet from the United 
States. 

“During the war thousands of rabbits’ 
feet were imported by people who used 
them as a charm to ward off bombs,” the 
doctor commented. 

I asked the doctor if he had ever tried 
out any of these charms himself to see 
whether they got results. He assured me 
that he had. 

“When 1 first moyed to the island 
there was a housing shortage, but to- 
gether with my coven I cast a powerful 
spell and two days later I found a house 
for rent,” he explained. “Also, we 
stopped an epidemic among the cattle 
here by magic and have improved the 
weather considerably. Naturally, we 
don’t attempt to fly through the air on 
broomsticks, turn people into rabbits, 
or transform base metals into gold. All 
that would come under the heading of 
black magic, and we’re opposed to it.” 

The doctor has had an_ interesting 
life. Born in England in 1883, he was 
a sickly child who suffered greatly from 
asthma. At the age of 5 he was sent to 
stay with an aunt in West Africa, where 
from the native servants he learned mag- 
ical incantations which he is convinced 
cured his illness. Unhappy with his foster 
mother, he ran away at 14, served as a 
cabin boy on a ship, worked as assistant 
to a tea planter in Ceylon, and from 
Ceylon went to Borneo to open a rubber 
plantation. He’s also worked as a sur- 
veyor and an employe of both the land 
office and the customs department. 

“1 don’t remember much about my 
parents except that they once told me 
of an ancestor of mine who was burned 


for witchcraft,” he said. “That story 
made a profound impression on me as 
a youngster. You see, I was being kicked 
around quite a bit, so I developed con- 
siderable sympathy for my ancestor, who 
had also been ill treated but had struck 
back at society by magical arts. In every 
place I went I collected everything I 
could find on occultism. I’m a bit of an 
archeologist—I had my own dig in Ma- 
Jaya, and I was with the Welcome Ex- 
pedition during the dig at Lachish in the 
Holy Land—and everywhere I found evi- 
dence of people who were never given 
a fair chance, but used strange powers 
to keep their ends up in a hostile world. 

“In 1939 I returned to England and 
met my first witch. I was astonished to 
realize that all through the ages a small 
band of men and women have endured 
persecution and eyen martyrdom to keep 
alive this ancient knowledge. I’m proud 
to be a member of a group that’s always 
been on the side of the underdog, while 
church and state united in oppressing 
the little people. The ordinary person 
has always been sympathetic to witches, 
for only through them could he combat 
the great lords and rich prelates who 
were trampling on his rights.” 

Later I met Mrs. Gardner. She and the 
doctor have been married 32 years and 
are a most affectionate couple—except 
that she refuses to enter the museum or 
have anything to do with witchcraft. 
“You see, my father was a parson and 
I've been brought up to consider such 
things wicked,” she told me cheerfully. 

After my visit to the museum, I talked 
to two hard-headed young men from the 
Isle of Man’s chamber of commerce. “To 
tell you the truth, we were of two minds 
about allowing such a place to be opened 
on the island,” one of them admitted. 
“But now it’s become one of our main 
attractions. About 12,000 people a year 
make a special trip to the island just to 
see it. Most of them don’t take it seri- 
ously, but I’ve never see anyone yet who 
laughed at the old gentleman. He be- 
lieves in it so sincerely himself that 
you're impressed by his honesty no mat- 
ter how crazy the whole idea seems to 
you.”’"—Daniel P. Mannix 
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Strange Search for the 
Tantalizing Treasure 
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about, making nearly 20 tries, and 
though his two Malay divers did get 
down to her deck once or twice, they 
could never lift the hatches. Late in 1842 
he sadly admitted failure to the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty in Lon- 
don and sailed back home. 

In the next few decades many men, 
Dutch and English, hacked farms out of 
the wilderness along the Pondoland 
coast, and those nearby, notably one 
William Carter, began taking a personal 
interest in the rich wreck on their door- 
step. Some time in the 1870's Carter 
brought to land a few beams of strong 
English oak which his descendants dis- 
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play to this day, and 20 years after that 
he and a certain Captain Turner picked 
up 800 gold star pagodas on the beach. 

In 1896 Carter assisted Alexander 
Lindsay in a unique experiment: instead 
of going to the bottom for the coins, 
Lindsay tried to bring the bottom up to 
him by blowing up the rocks on which 
the strong room was said to be stuck. 
From the newly made pools they col- 
lected approximately a thousand coins, a 
deep-sea lead and a cannonball, and 
several of her cannon were retrieved, of 
which Cecil Rhodes acquired two while 
a third can still be seen on the lawn of 
the hotel at nearby Lusikisiki. But that 
was all. The explosion blasted that part 
of the ship to bits and everything con- 
tained within it presumably sank back 
to the bottom and settled down into the 
sand. 

But the bits of treasure brought up 
were constant reminders of the measure- 


less wealth of gold and silver and gems 
still down there, and it was not surpris- 
ing that another attempt came soon. 

in 1905 the Grosvenor Treasure Re- 
covery Syndicate was organized in Johan- 
nesburg, possessing many authenticated 
maps and charts and indisputable proof, 
in the form of cannon, coins and English 
oak timbers, of the exact spot a few hun- 
dred feet offshore where the Grosvenor 
lay. But when Richard Wright went to 
investigate he found that the forces of 
nature had done their worst. The thing 
had happened to the ship that occurs 
when a bather stands on a sandy beach 
with the waves washing over his feet: 
within a few minutes he sinks in over his 
insteps, then over his ankles, and given 
time would undoubtedly sink right down 
and disappear altogether. 

The same with the Grosvenor. Under 
the constant washing of the waves she 
had worked down so deep that when 
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Wright brought a salvage vessel and two 
divers, Abrams and Jacobsen, he found 
no sign of her whatsoever, no spar nor 
scrap of metal, no telltale shape under 
the sand. His first job, therefore, was to 
locate and uncover the ship. 

But for months the weather defied 
him, as the seas tossed his anchored ship 
about like a cork. Rarely did Abrams and 
Jacobsen dare go below lest their life 
lines and air hoses foul on the anchor 
wire, and the two men sat about gnawing 
their knuckles in frustration until hope 
and patience were nearly at an end. 

Then, on a rare calm day that allowed 
them to work, Wright instructed Abrams 
to overhaul the moorings of one of 
the buoys. When the diver had been 
below but a few minutes he returned to 
the surface, signalling frantically to 
Wright. 

“The mooring wire’s taut!’’ he shouted. 
“Tt must be caught on something.” 

Breathlessly, hardly acknowledging to 
each other what that something might be, 
the men welded a long shank to an auger 
and drove it down through the sandbed 
in which the mooring wire was imbedded. 
Almost on the first try they encountered 
something hard 10 feet down, which the 
auger’s bit penetrated after some diffi- 
culty, Here and there they probed, each 
time biting into the same hard but pene- 
trable substance, and at last satisfied 
themselves that they had found the 
Grosvenor’s hulk. 

Themselves, yes, but the Grosvenor 
‘Treasure Recovery Syndicate might not 
be so easily convinced. More proof was 
needed . . . a solid bit of wood. But how 
would they get it? 

Sitting in Wright’s cabin, the three 
men stared silently at each other. 

Suddenly Wright slapped his knee and 
shouted, “Got it!” His eye had lighted 
on his 16-bore shotgun standing in the 
corner. To provide wads for compress- 
ing the powder in the barrel, a wad-cut- 
ter lay alongside, and now he seized it. 

“We'll weld this to the auger, and try 
to cut out a wad of the wood!” 

While Abrams went over the side with 
the long unwieldy tool, the others leaned 
on the rail watching. 

The first tries were unsuccessful, but 
then Jacobsen got the idea of roughing 
up the inside of the cutter to prevent the 
wood sliding out, and on the next try, 
stuck like a piece of dough in a biscuit 
cutter, was a piece of the Grosvenor. 

Immediately there was violent action in 
Johannesburg. The syndicate was reor- 
ganized, more capital was raised, and a 
salvage ship, the Duiker, was chartered. 
Since the first necessity was to lay the 
buried ship bare, the Duiker was 
equipped with an airlift—a long flexible 
hose with a compressed air pump which, 
operating like a vacuum cleaner, sucked 
up the sand from the bottom on one side 
of the ship and discharged it on the 
other. 

On March 14, 1907, two years after 
Wright had started his exploration, the 
Duiker anchored at some distance from 
land, with Harry Lyons, a journalist, on 
board as well as the faithful Abrams and 
Jacobsen. A week later, their equipment 
hopefully assembled, the ship ventured 
shoreward. But the same enemy that had 
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defeated so many previous attempts now 
rose in a fury; mountainous breakers 
knocked the Duiker about as if she were 
a tennis ball, and before they could re- 
tire to the open ocean there was a terrific 
crash below. The ship had run on the 
same ridge of sharp rocks on which the 
Grosvenor had died, and a huge gash 
was letting in the Indian Ocean. 

After a few hours of near panic the 
captain’s distress signals had caught the 
eye of a passing tug, and just as the mem- 
bers of the crew were preparing to aban- 
don ship, it hove in sight and towed the 
disabled Duiker into Durban. 


Back again a month later, recovered 
from her battle with the surf, she found 
another enemy had moved in. Sand, 
thousands of tons more sand than had 
been there when they left, had been 
swept up along the coast and deposited 
thick over the wreck, so that they dared 
not approach for fear of running 
aground. Then another storm swept it 
all away again and she rushed in hope- 
fully with the airlift. This time Abrams 
and Jacobsen managed to get to the bot- 
tom, and seizing the pipe as it was 
lowered, stuck its mouth into the sand. 
Soon so much was sucked up and tossed 
aside that a deep hole with sloping sides 
reached down to the wreck and indeed 
some of the wooden timbers were ac- 
tually uncovered. 

After four days Jacobsen, working 
below, gave his lifeline the four tugs that 
said to his tenders “Bring me up,” and 
when he surfaced his face was ecstatic. 

“T saw a coin,” he shouted as they un- 
screwed his face-plate, 

Next day things began really hum- 
ming. The divers thrust down the mouth 
of the hose and the sand began rushing 
up it as before, But soon it was not just 
sand that came up. Several small objects 
hurtled through the air and fell into the 
water, so Wright hastily ordered a sieve 
set up through which the sand could be 


screened. And now the excitement was 
intense, for most interesting were the 
odds and ends that appeared—a few coins, 
a silver label from a Madeira wine bottle, 
a shoe buckle. By the end of the day some 
horn spectacle rims, broken china, and 
250 star pagodas and Venetian gold 
pieces lay piled up on the deck. Wright 
began to envision fabulous wealth for 
everyone and glory and international 
fame for himself. 

But 24 hours later the whole glorious 
episode was over. Abrams and Jacobsen 
went down again next day, the spell of 
calm weather miraculously holding, and 
those on topside watched them descend 
into the cavity over the timbers. They 
saw them force the hose into the sand, 
while from its other end spurted sand 
and small objects—a coin, a few nails 
and half a teacup. 

Then the offshore wind shifted to a 
sea breeze and began to build up a surf. 
The waves stirred up the bottom, ob- 
scuring the men deep in the excavation, 
and, knowing a storm was brewing, 
Wright regretfully signalled for them to 
surface. Abrams came up at once. They 
waited and signalled to Jacobsen several 
more times as the Durker rocked roughly, 
and at last Wright ordered Abrams back 
down to investigate. 

Below there was no sign of Jacobsen, 
nor of anything else. All was level sand. 
The loose walls of the hole, under the 
buffetings of the water, had slid down on 
top of him, Wildly Abrams dug with his 
hands, wildly topside pumped air down 
Jacobsen’s hose, wildly the airlift sucked 
up the sand, though the bouncing ship 
made the operation almost impossible. 
At last Jacobsen was uncovered and 
dragged to the surface, dead. 

Even though completely buried, he 
need not have died. But his airhose had 
been torn on the edge of a sharp rock 
and the water, rushing in, had drowned 
him instantly. 

But still the Grosvenor Treasure Re- 
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covery Syndicate refused to say die. In 
an oper ation so secret that no record re- 
mains of its intentions, it erected a giant 
crane on the foreshore and, extending 
outward toward the wreck, began to blast 
a gully out of the ocean-bed. C hains were 
part of the equipment also, and the plan- 
ners may have intended to drag the ship 
ashore through the gully. But, whatever 
their plan, the same furious sea that 
wiped out the previous excavations ap- 
parently swept this one away too, and the 
Grosvenor Treasure Recovery Syndicate, 
its money gone, left the crane standing 
dismally on the barren shore and gave 
up the ghost. 


ose years passed, but the Grosvenor 
was not forgotten. Star pagodas, shoe 
buckles, wine labels and cannon, they all 
proved her nearness. True, she lay buried 
under sand. True, the current had prob- 
ably swept away the smaller articles for- 
ever, the diamonds and emeralds and 
rubies. But gold and silver bars, being so 
heavy, would be likely to burrow straight 
down deeper and deeper into the sand. 

At any rate, this was the reasoning of 
M. L. Webster, a consulting engineer of 
Johannesburg. In 1922, going over the 
previous attempts, he saw that the vio- 
lence of the breakers and the shallowness 
of the water made it almost impossible 
for a ship to approach safely. But with- 
out a ship (or something like it) divers 
could not operate. And without divers 
neither could an airlift. Plainly, an ap- 
proach from above was doomed. 

Thus evolved Webster's unprece- 
dented plan—to approach the ship from 
beneath, where neither wind nor waves 
could interfere. 

Once the crazy notion had been sug- 
gested, laughed off, suggested again, and 
finally seriously studied, the Grosvenor 
Bullion Syndicate was formed and shares 
were offered to the public in 1921. Conan 
Doyle, creator of Sherlock Holmes, in- 
vested heavily and wrote Webster: “Your 
enterprise seems to be approached in a 
very workmanlike manner and to offer 
every prospect of success.” 

The plan was simple, if wild. They 
would tunnel through the sandstone out 
to the wreck. Directly under it two water- 
tight compartments, cemented for 
strength and filled with compressed air 
for safety, would be constructed. From 
the second one, the intervening wall 
would be broken through into the ocean- 
bed containing the treasure. By closing 
each off like locks, the men could keep 
the water out of the tunnel and, having 
found the gold and silver, return the way 
they had come. “There are obvious risks,” 
observed Conan Doyle, “but it seems a 
good speculative venture.” 

C. D. Chapman, an eminent engineer, 
Was put in charge, and a crew moved to 
the deserted spot. The nearest village 
was Lusikisiki, 25 miles off, and the roads 
were so bad that it took three months to 
bring the supplies the 130 miles from the 
railroad. An old-time promoter and pros- 
pector named Dickinson ran the camp, 
while the boss driller, Enight, was a 
highly skilled black from the Kimberley 
diamond mines, who rose 6 feet 3 inches 
in the air and wore a top hat to increase 
his height still further. 
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The tunnel entrance was set back some 
distance from the water’s edge. Twelve 
feet wide at its mouth and narrowing as 
it progressed, it descended at an angle 
for 127 feet and then, well under the sea- 
floor, flattened and ran_ horizontally 
toward the wreck. There Enight and his 
assistant, Julius, working by candlelight 
in a hot fetid atmosphere, made holes 
for the explosives in the face of the rock 
with compressed air drills. For safety’s 
sake they always put through first a 12- 
foot exploratory drill, and since the 
standard drills were no more than four 
or five feet, the men could push forward 
without fear of unexpectedly encounter- 
ing water or treacherous soil. 

The work went well at first, the men 
being share-holders in the project. But 
the eerie wailing of the sea in the tunnel 
had an unsettling effect on some of them. 
Julius declared ‘that the ghosts of two 
white men, owners of the treasure, had 
thrown a rock at him, and despite Dickin- 
son’s contention that the rock had fallen 
from the rool, he spent most of his off 
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hours preaching mutiny to the crew. At 
last Dickinson, a crack shot, took to hold- 
ing revolver practice near the camp every 
Sunday morning, and this was seen to 
have a definitely settling effect on the 
mutineers’ nerves. 

The end of 1922 brought them an esti- 
mated 30 feet from the goal, and excite- 
ment grew each day. But one morning 
Enight noticed that the drills were slid. 
ing too easily through the rock over- 
head, and Julius, examining the bits, 
gasped as he extracted from them not 
the customary sandstone dust but clay, 
soft clay. The two men’s eyes met; there 
was no longer over them a roof of solid 
rock. 

“Look!” whispered Julius and touched 
his finger to the wall. It was wet: more- 
over, when he pressed, the finger made 
an indentation. 

With a loud cry the men wheeled 
around and began racing along the tun- 
nel and up the inclined shaft. Following 
them came a rush of hot fetid air and a 
suppressed roar, and as they panted up 
the shaft to safety the ocean rushed in 
behind them and flooded the tunnel. 


But even this was not quite the end of 
the tunnel idea, for two more men, both 
millionaires, were to sink fortunes in the 
sand and stone of the ocean-bed. The 
first, a Durban sugar planter, tried pump- 
ing it out and shoring it up, without suc- 
cess, and after four ruinous years turned 


it over to an American, Pitcairn. This 
man refused to be ruined, regarding the 
treasure hunt as an amusing gamble on 
which he would risk just so much money 
and no more, so he turned $50,000 over 
to his Canadian engineer, Frazee, with 
the order that—win, lose or draw—that 
was to be all. 

Frazee shored up the tunnel and 
pumped it out—successfully. He removed 
the debris and with a diamond drill 
bored into the earth under the wreck at 
various angles and elevations—success- 
fully. In the bits of the drill, which were 
30 to 40 feet long, came back cores show- 
ing the sort of stuff the bits had travelled 
through, and what they found was very 
interesting. Many had met simply sand- 
stone and clay. But in four appeared 
traces of teakwood. In view of the fact 
that the Grosvenor had been made of 
teak, this discovery had a stimulating 
effect on Frazee. In another bit was 
found a little lead, and this was inter- 
esting too, for the Grosvenor had carried 
a cargo of lead. 

Frazee hastened to notify his employer 
of his exciting finds. He also, reluctantly, 
admitted that the $50,000 was gone. And 
—no one knows to this day whether Pit- 
cairn was one of the wisest of men or one 
of the most foolish—the American stub- 
bornly replied that he had said $50,000 
was the limit he would gamble and that 
was what he had meant. 

So, 30 feet from his priceless goal, 
Frazee packed up and went home. In ac- 
cordance with local mining regulations, 
all unused dynamite was “exploded on 
the shore. Thus one more assault on the 
Grosvenor, perhaps the most promising 
and nearest to success of them all, ended 
in a roar and a vast column of smoke. 


In 1939 two eminent Dutch salvage en- 
gineers, the brothers van Delden, con- 
structed a breakwater around the little 
bay where the ship lay, planning to build 
a dyke inside it and pump the water out 
of the enclosed area. This would have en- 
abled them to work down to the wreck 
in dry safety, and everything looked 
promising for some time. Then, in one 
day, mighty seas smashed the walls of the 
breakwater into nothing. And when the 
waves flattened out again not the smallest 
trace of it remained. 

Then, in 1946, the latest idea was 
brought forth—a pier with a crane on it, 
to lift the wreck out bodily. Considering 
the probable state of the ship by then, 
however, this one would seem to have de- 
served the early failure it suffered. 

But still the hopeful continued to 
come, with new ideas and old: skin 
divers with surf boats, inventors with 
rafts and magnetized cables, and, the 
current candidate, Commander Peter 
Keeble with his standard deep-diving 
equipment and airlift. Since Keeble is an 
old hand at salvage, with an impressive 
war record in the Mediterranean and 
South African waters, he should succeed 
if anyone can by that method. 

But surveying past history, one is 
driven to wondering—can that method 
or indeed any method yet devised, defeat 
the thundering breakers and treacherous 
sands? Or, if not, might there be some- 
thing else entirely, some brand new ap- 
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proach that would succeed where all 
other ones had failed? 

Confronted with this question, one of 
the top authorities in the field had a 
startling idea. As assistant vice president 
of Merritt-Chapman & Scott, the world’s 
largest marine salvage company, Frank 
Oberle has studied an uncountable num- 
ber of sunken vessels, and for the Gros- 
venor his suggestion, though offered with 
all the caution of the scientist reluctant 
to speak without prior exhaustive study, 
still had so plausible a sound that noth- 
ing but its newness seems to explain its 
not having been already tried. 

“Texas towers might do the trick,” 
says Oberle. 

‘Texas towers are large ready-made 
»latforms which are used in offshore oil 
drilling. In appearance something like a 
huge three-legged stool, the platform is 
loaded, lying on its side, onto a barge 
and towed to the appointed spot. ‘There 
the barge, which is made of watertight 


compartments. is scientifically flooded at 
one side, section by section, until it is up- 
ended and, along with it, the stool, which 
is finally brought to a standing position 
on its hollow legs. Piles are driven deep 
into the sea-loor through these hollow 
legs and the platform is jacked up on 
them, 20, 30, 40 feet above the waves. 
There, firm and immovable, would stand 
a working base impervious to waves and 
weather. 

Since the main difficulty with the 
Grosvenor is the fury of the surf, which 
prevents a ship from anchoring and 
serving as a base of operations for men 
and tools, this elevated platform offers a 
striking solution. Divers, airlifts and 
sand dredges could be lowered from it 
and operated almost independently of 
the weather, and when the bullion were 
finally uncovered, the necessary grapnels 
and clamshell buckets might then be 
brought into play. 

“It wouldn’t be an easy job,” says 


Oberle, “and it would be expensive. But 
if the stake were big enough . . .” His 
voice trailed off dreamily. 
While obviously the Grosvenor is not 
a project for a hard-headed business con- 
cern run by a hard-headed board of di- 
rectors, the phrase “a 50 million dollar 
treasure” has a dream-provoking sound 
in any quarter. And one wonders how 
long it will be before some smaller, more 
foot-loose group of men is towing a large 
object like a reclining stool to a spot on 
the coast of Pondoland, turning it up 
onto its legs, and, safe above the turbu- 
lent surf, sending down men and tools 
into the rich sand beneath. Sending men 
down perhaps for the last time, for when 
the sand is no longer rich, when the 720 
gold bars and 1,457 silver ones have been 
plucked from its miser grasp, this barren 
bit of coastline will have no further at- 
traction and the timbers of the shattered 
Grosvenor can finally rest in peace. 
—N. B. Stirling 
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Promoters of all kinds of events, from 
concerts to prizefights, are among Lloyd's 
best customers. [t is seldom that an out- 
door championship prizefight is held any- 
where in the world without the pro- 
moters insuring themselves against rain. 

Prizefighters themselves have on oc- 
casion tried to insure themselves with 
Lloyd’s, but they generally have been 
turned down or dissuaded by the high 
premiums. But many other people who 
use their hands in their work have suc 
cessfully bet on their safety and con- 
tinued usefulness. One such was a Kansas 
City surgeon, Dr. Hugh G. Hamilton. 

Dr. Hamilton was earning a good liv- 
ing and wished to keep on. He bought 
a policy to cover him against the loss 
of a hand. Sometime later, after a hunt- 
ing trip, he was going down into his 
basement to put away his gun when it 
suddenly went off and blew away most 
of one foot. Later a fellow surgeon de- 
cided that the foot had to be amputated. 
In this instance, Lloyd’s underwriters’ 
addiction to tradition cost them a bundle. 
It is not customary, when writing a 
policy, to write in the specific word 
“hand.” Instead, “limb” is used. A foot, 
Dr. Hamilton's lawyers claimed, is just 
as much a limb as a hand is. His policy 
clearly said “limb.” Lloyd’s paid the 
doctor $400,000, the largest claim ever 
put out for a personal injury. 

Lloyd's underwriters are usually ex- 
tremely cautious on every policy they 
write. When Gertrude Ederle was about 
to swim the English Channel, her father 
bet Lloyd’s that she would make it. “A 
woman swim the channel?” one crusty 
underwriter said. “Unheard of. Unthink- 
able.” To make sure, they sent a couple 
of investigators to watch the lady train. 
They reported that she was in excellent 
physical condition, but opined that the 
rough waters of the Channel would be 
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too much for her. They were wrong, and 
Lloyd's paid off shortly after Miss Ederle 
climbed triumphantly out of the surf. 

In 1951, a Sterling, Illinois, golfer 
named Cliff John took out a policy which, 
in effect, bet he would never make a hole- 
in-one. He made one eight days later, and 
Lloyd’s paid him $400. John’s was one of 
many hole-in-one policies that have been 
written over the years. In Scotland, when 
a man scores an ace he is obliged to buy 
a drink for the entire crowd in the club- 
house. This custom was always abhor- 
rent to Scotsmen. An insurance broker 
named Penrose finally drew up a mod- 
estly-priced policy that insured golfers 
against having to buy a round. He sold 
scores of them and would have sold more 
if the board of governors of the Royal 
and Ancient Golf Club at St. Andrews 
had not decreed that the policies were 
putting players’ amateur standing in 
jcopardy. The news found its way to 
the sports pages immediately, and Lloyd's 
governors, angry at the publicity, banned 
the writing of such policies. 


The underwriters are extremely hard- 
headed about what is or is not insurable. 
Over the years their materialistic minds 
have persuaded them that it is safe to 
bet against any supernatural occurrence, 
and they have been wrong only once. In 
India, a British officer was told by a 
Hindu fakir that his death would come 
“by violent means.” He scoffed, but 
nevertheless went to Lloyd’s and secured 
a special policy against his death by 
violence (Lloyd's will write life insur- 
ance policies that embody special cir- 
cumstances, such as this one). Nearly 
20 years later, after going safely through 
any number of skirmishes with native 
tribesmen, the officer went home to 
Britain, where one afternoon he fell 
down a flight of stairs. He was killed 
instantly. His heirs’ lawyers claimed that 
his death had come “by violent means.” 
Lloyd's, forced to agree, paid the claim 
in full. 

Curiously enough, the underwriters 


who wrote that policy were only 
momentarily taken aback; actually, they 
were proud of having insured the super- 
stitious man. That is one of Lloyd’s mod- 
est boasts: “We can write a policy to 
cover the most unusual circumstances.” 
The club will even write policies for 
animals. It has insured more prize dogs, 
horses, pigs, cattle and chickens than 
anyone can remember, and it has insured 
some mongrels, too. Once a dog food 
company offered, as a sales come-on, two 
different types of dog policies—a $50 one 
for purebred dogs. and a $25 one for 
mongrels. Lloyd's wrote both. Perhaps 
the only time the underwriters balked 
was when a South African flea circus 
owner tried to insure his performers. 
Lloyd’s turned him down because it was 
impossible for the actuaries to calculate 
a flea’s life expectancy. On the other 
hand, Lloyd’s welcomes owners of race- 
horses who wish to insure their properties. 
‘The underwriters have found that racers 
are good risks because they are given 
such good care and because they seldom 
have accidents. One exception was Your 
Host, who after being insured with 
Lloyd’s for $90,000, had the clumsy bad 
taste to break a leg. However, the money 
was all but earned back, for instead of 
shooting the horse, as is sometimes 
customary, the underwriters set him to 
stud at high rates. 

Right there is one reason why the 
members have remained solvent over the 
years. After they pay a claim, the under- 
writers own the property and they are 
free to salvage whatever value they can. 
In 1954, Lloyd's paid over $112 million 
in claims resulting from Hurricane Carol 
and other fierce storms; ever since, rep- 
resentatives have been trying to get back 
a portion of the sum by selling scrap 
and other salvageable material. 

Lloyd’s has got salvage down to a 
science. A few years ago an_ aircraft 
carrying several hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of diamonds crashed at 
Prestwick Airport, in Scotland. As soon 
as the news reached Lloyd’s an under- 
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writer was on the telephone to airport 
authorities, instructing them to rope off 
the still-burning wreck. “That aircraft,” 
he said, “is ours.” Salvage men were dis- 
patched that night, and the next day, 
while the civil aviation authorities poked 
around the wreckage endeavoring to 
determine what had happened, the 
Lloyd’s men began sifting dirt, gravel 
and debris, conducting a diamond-mining 
operation. “The greater part of the 
diamonds were recovered,” Lloyd’s later 
reported. 

Not all salvage operations are success- 
ful. Some of Lloyd’s older members can 
recall their predecessors’ grumbles over 
the Lutine disaster. In 1799, the H. M. S. 
Lutine went down in a storm off the 
Dutch Coast. Her cargo, mainly gold, 
was covered by Lloyd’s to the tune of 
around $4 million. After paying the claim 
the underwriters dispatched ships to see 
what could be done about salvaging the 
vessel. They came back and reported 
that it was an apparently hopeless task. 
The currents were strong near the site 
and the ship was nearly buried in mud. 
Nevertheless, the salyagers were told to 
go ahead. The operations went on for 
nearly 50 years, at the end of which 
time the most the sea had yielded up 
was the Lutine’s bell and rudder. The 
efforts were abandoned and later begun 
again, but during the past 160 years all 
that Lloyd’s has been able to salvage is 
gold amounting to approximately 
$250,000. 

And, of course, the bell. It now hangs 
in The Room, the huge marketplace at 
Lloyd's. It is sounded to obtain silence 
for important announcements; once if 
the news is good, twice it if is bad. The 
man who rings it is called The Caller, 
because his chief function is to call out 
the names of brokers and underwriters 
who are wanted by other brokers and 
underwriters. The Caller wears a red 
cloak; the other attendants in The Room 
—messengers, and the like—wear blue 
livery. They are called Waiters. The 
doorman outside the entrance to The 
Room wears not only a red cloak but a 
high silk hat. The chairman of the board 
of Lloyd’s, now Sir Walter Barrie, who 
became a member in 1926, presides at 
meetings in a chair made of wood from 
the rudder of the Lutine, which also was 
salvaged. That is the extent of the in- 
formation available on Sir Walter—the 
fact that he is permitted to sit in that 
chair and preside. He is a stout, pleasant- 
faced, close-mouthed fellow who recently 
received his “Sir” in the Queen’s Christ- 
mas Honors list. Lloyd’s chairmen are 
almost invariably knighted—an indica- 
tion of the respect in which the Empire 
holds the firm. 

All this underwriting activity had its 
origin in the 17th century London coffee 
house operated by one Edward Lloyd, in 
‘Tower Street, off Idle Lane, a few blocks 
from the Billingsgate piers on the 
Thames. Since it was so close to the 
river, the coffee shop became a hangout 
for shipowners and exporters. Lloyd kept 
a good toasting fire going during the 
bitter months, and because the shippers’ 
and merchants’ offices were no warmer 
in those days than most English dock- 
side offices are today, these men took to 
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spending more and more time there and, 
eventually, to conducting much of their 
business while drinking Lloyd’s coffee. 

Lloyd’s house flourished, and before 
long there were so many business deals 
being transacted that the proprietor built 
a small auctioneer’s booth at one end. 
The first public mention of the place 
was an advertisement in the London 
Gazette in 1688, which is why the present 
members of Lloyd’s date their club from 
that year; actually, Lloyd’s may have 
been in existence many years before. 
Also, it is not known who first hit upon 
the idea of “assuring” ship’s cargoes, or 
when the custom was instituted. All that 
is known today, according to historians, 
is that once the custom got started it 
became a rage and rapidly spread to 
other business activities. 

Inevitably, the little coffee house be- 
came an information headquarters. Lloyd 
began publishing daily lists of ships’ 
movements which he compiled from 
runners, by word of mouth, letters from 
ships’ masters and the masters them- 
selves when they were in port and could 
tell of other ships they had sighted. 

Lloyd died in 1713, but the house, 
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under his name, continued to be a 
marketplace. In 1734, after an earlier, 
abortive start, the publication of Lloyd’s 
List and Shipping Gazette was resumed. 
It is still being published, and now 
proudly claims to be the oldest con- 
tinuously-published newspaper in the 
British Isles. The society also publishes 
six other periodicals: Lloyd’s Shipping 
Index and Voyage Supplement, Lloyd's 
Weekly Casualty Reports, Lloyd’s Load- 
ing List, Lloyd’s List Law Reports, 
Lloyd’s Reports of Prize Cases and 
Lloyd’s Calendar. Once a year it issues 
a Maritime Atlas. 

“No ship puts out to sea, or puts into 
any port, anywhere in the world without 
Lloyd’s being aware of it,” says one 
underwriter. “We've even had reports 
of smugglers’ activities.” 

In order to collect the information 
for its publications, Lloyd’s maintains 
an Intelligence Department, open night 
and day throughout the year, which in 
turn controls a tremendous network that 
girdles the globe. It is financed by a fund 
to which members contribute. It has 
operatives both behind the Iron Curtain 
and in Red China. In time of war, these 
agents have proven immensely valuable 
to the government, for many of them 
work anonymously. Even in peacetime, 
British Intelligence officers consult with 
Lloyd’s men, who can often furnish in- 


formation about local conditions in out- 
of-the-way places before it becomes avyail- 
able even to professional spies. 

The agents also try to supply the club 
with information that will enable the 
underwriters to write careful, compre- 
hensive policies. Once a hospital in 
Atlanta applied for insurance on a new 
surgery wing. The Lloyd’s man who in- 
vestigated told the underwriters em- 
phatically that they had to write in a 
clause specifically forbidding nurses in 
that wing from wearing nylon panties, 
bras and slips. These garments, the agent 
reported—especially the panties—gave off 
sparks of static electricity. ‘They could 
easily cause an explosion in the operating 
room, the air of which is heayy with 
ether fumes,” he wrote. Lloyd’s issued 
the policy only after the clause had been 
written in. 

Policies of that kind were not written 
at Lloyd’s until nearly 200 years after 
the first assurance men began operating 
in the original coffee house. Even after 
the newspaper came into existence the 
progress toward formal organization was 
accomplished with typical British care 
and deliberation. In 1769, after at least 
80 years in Tower Street, the coffee house 
moved to No. 5, Pope’s Head Alley. Five 
years later, led by an underwriter named 
John Julius Angerstein, the first chair- 
man of Lloyd’s, the underwriters moved 
out of the coffee house into the old Royal 
Exchange, where they remained until 
the building burned in 1938. The fire 
destroyed all the records, documents, etc., 
which is why there is so little information 
available about the early years. Ninety 
years after the fire, having spent that 
near-century in the rebuilt Royal Ex- 
change, Lloyd’s finally got its own new 
home at No. 12, Leadenhall Street. That 
is still its official address, but The Room 
has been moved next door to the new 
building between Lime and_ Billiter 
Streets. The two are connected by a foot 
bridge on the first floor, which in Britain 
means the second floor. 

The New York Stock Exchange is the 
only place in the United States that can 
be compared to The Room, which is 
about 340 feet long, 120 feet wide, and 
covers an area of 44,250 square feet, all 
of them boiling with frenzied activity. 
Underwriters and their staffs sit in boxes, 
or pews, similar to those in use in the 
original coffee house. That is, they sit 
in them when they are not up and about, 
darting from pew to pew. 

When an underwriter arrives for work 
in The Room in the morning, he usually 
repairs immediately to the Casualty 
Board—a huge bulletin board to the left 
of the entrance—to see what disasters 
overtook him and his fellows during the 
night. The board lists shipwrecks or 
other marine mishaps on yellow sheets, 
aircraft crashes or forced landings on 
blue, and fires, floods, earthquakes, hurri- 
canes and other disturbances on pink. 
Haying digested this glum intelligence 
he proceeds to the Casualty Book, a thick 
ledger lying open on a lectern in the 
center of the room, directly opposite the 
Caller’s rostrum. Entries in this book are 
made by hand by one of the Waiters, and 
they are made in the exact form in which 
they were made in Edward Lloyd's day, 
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reducing disaster and heroism to a few 
lines of cold and impersonal script. The 
entry for Monday, December 31, 1951, 
reads as follows: 

“FLYING ENTERPRISE. American. 
Hamburg for New York. 6711 tons gross. 
Built 1922. Abandoned by passengers and 
crew in Lat 49 NW, Long 15. Listing 60 
degrees. Master remaining on board until 
arrival of tug.” 

Thus did a Lloyd's Waiter tick off one 
of the great feats of personal bravery in 
modern marine annals, when Capt. Kurt 
Carlsen remained aboard his severely 
listing ship and endured a fiendish storm 
for nearly 10 days before he finally was 
taken off. Carlsen’s first signal had been 
picked up by a Lloyd’s listening post, and 
help had been dispatched so quickly that 
the passengers and crew were rescued 
with a loss of only one man. Lloyd’s paid 
the claim promptly and also acknowl- 
edged Carlsen’s conduct by awarding him 
the club’s rarely-bestowed Silver Medal 
for Bravery at Sea. The Flying Enter- 
prise automatically became the property 
of the underwriters who paid the claim, 
as usual. Loaded with a rich cargo, in- 
cluding hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of antiques, the ship now lies on 
the ocean floor about 60 miles off Fal- 
mouth, awaiting the salvage crews. 

After their stop at the Casualty Book, 
the underwriters proceed to their pews 
and get down to the business of the day. 
Usually they find a pile of slips waiting 
for them. “Slips’’ are proposed policies 
brought into the room by insurance 
brokers hoping to get underwriters to 
back them. These policies are never 
written in the name of Lloyd’s, or of the 
underwriters, but of the companies pro- 
posing them. The underwriters merely 
back the bet. Merely! They assume all 
risk. 

Although the great majority of these 
policies are concerned with sea or air- 
borne cargo, or with the insurance of 
buildings or properties against disaster 
or loss, many of them may be the un- 
usual ones for which Lloyd’s has become 
famous. 

It is rare—indeed, it almost never 
happens—that one underwriter assumes 
liability for a single policy. The brokers 
take their slips from pew to pew, and 
each underwriter assumes as much of 
the liability as he feels he can afford. 
Before doing it, he consults an actuary, 
either one on his staff or an independent, 
who calculates the odds on the risk. These 
actuaries are amazing judges of human 
character, human behavior and circum- 
stance; their functions and their feats 
would make an article twice the size of 
this one. Given a few bare facts about 
a man’s existence—his family background, 
age, occupation, marital status and 
physical measurements—they can cal- 
culate, in a matter of minutes, approxi- 
mately how long he will live, what 
diseases he may be susceptible to, what 
may cause his death, whether or not he 
will stay married, etc. During World War 
II, at the height of the V-1 and V-2 buzz- 
bombing of London, one actuary studied 
the casualty lists for days. He then studied 
figures showing population concentra- 
tion. After that he obtained a list of 
the number of bombs that came over and 
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hit during two arbitrarily-selected per- 
iods. With this information in hand he 
calculated that the odds against a buzz- 
bomb hitting an individual were 1,000 
to 1. He began selling policies guar- 
anteeing 1,000 pounds for one, and got 
rich. 

At one time the underwriters operated 
strictly as lone wolves, each taking on a 
little liability on whatever policy he 
chose to back. In recent years it has been 
the custom for underwriters to form 
themselves into syndicates, which en- 
ables them to do a bigger volume of 
business. A great deal of the syndicates’ 
business comes from the United States— 
nearly half of it, in fact. In 1939, Lloyd's 
set up a dollar trust fund in New York, 
so that American insurees could pay 
premiums and collect claims in dollars. 
Since that time there has been so much 
American traffic that from time to time 
some of the sportier young underwriters 
have proposed that Americans be ad- 
mitted to the society. Such proposals have 
been met either with cold stares or 
laughter on the part of the older mem- 
bers (and some of them are so old they 
look as though they may well have been 
around in Edward Lloyd’s day. Until 
the winter of 1958, there was one 95-year- 
old man who turned up for work every 
day, and there are still several members 
well along into their eighties) . Require- 
ments for membership in Lloyd’s specify 
that a man must be a British citizen of 
impeccable integrity and a power in 
financial circles. He must be nominated 
by six members of the goyerning com- 
mittee, and once elected he must deposit 
in Lloyd's general fund a sum equal to 
the amount of business he plans to write. 
“Our underwriters are liable right down 
to the shirts off their backs,” a member 
of the committee says. If, by some mir- 
acle, an underwriter overextends himself 
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and goes broke, the members hold a tight- 
jawed meeting and put up the purse he 
needs. The man goes out of business 
(and presumably shoots himself) but 
Lloyd’s endures. 

Even after an underwriter has met all 
Lloyd's requirements he is not permitted 
to withdraw any of his profits from the 
general fund until three years have 
passed; but, according to government 
regulations, he must pay the high British 
income taxes on those profits. Lloyd's 
membership has nearly tripled during 
the past 30 years, but that does not mean 
that the standards are lower than they 
formerly were. On the contrary, they are 
more rigid than ever. The society receives 
several hundred applications for mem- 
bership each year and accepts only a 
handful. If he decides to go out of busi- 
ness, a member may not sell his seat; 
he may only vacate it. Nor if he dies may 
he leave it to a son or anybody else. 
Lloyd's is governed by an elected board. 
The members receive no salary. Becom- 
ing chairman of this board is almost 
as great an honor as becoming King of 
England; the board makes all rules, 
passes on members, sets standards for 
insurance companies who wish to be 
covered by Lloyd's. 

For all their strict adherence to tradi- 
tion, their dignity, their rock-solid 
financial responsibility and their dedica- 
tion to their work, Lloyd’s members still 
have maintained their senses of humor 
over the years. Some time ago a man 
decided to insure a box of cigars against 
fire. This seemed reasonable enough, and 
Lloyd’s underwrote a policy. The man 
smoked the cigars, one by one. Then he 
went to Lloyd’s and claimed that he was 
owed damages. “Lloyd’s paid,” said one 
underwriter, wryly, “and then had the 
slyboots arrested for arson.” 

—Richard Gehman 


“Terrific watchdog until he ruined his eyes.” 
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Babe Pinelli Blasts Crybaby 
Ballplayers 


[Continued from page 67] 


was a steal of second, with Cepeda racing 
the ball. Seeing the catcher’s peg had him 
beat, he flew into a violent tantrum while 
he was still sliding in. Now how phony 
can a complaint get? 

Donatelli’s arm did two things at once 
—when it swung, it meant out-at-the-base 
and out-of-the-game. 

Same thing happened to Jocko Con- 
lan. Though he was clearly out at first, 
Cepeda raved and roared and jumped 
Jocko. You don’t do that with Conlan. 
Out went Cepeda again. 

Hoping to help, before the Puerto 
Rican ruined himself and his career, I 
went into the Giants clubhouse and said, 
“Please listen to an oldtimer. You can’t 
win by fighting the authorities. Save it 
for the other team.” 

“Sure theeng,” he said. 

Maybe I should have saved myself the 
trouble. In Pittsburgh, when the Pirates 
claimed Ruben Gomez was beanballing 
them, and a fracas broke out, Cepeda 
grabbed a bat with the idea of mowing 
his way through the mob. Only Willie 
Mays’ diving tackle saved the kid from 
an act which could have finished him in 
the big league. He topped that in the 
Puerto Rican winter league in December 
—after a Cepeda explosion, it took a po- 
lice squad to get his team out of town. 

There’s no controlling kicking, once 
the habit is firmly formed. Cepeda right 
now faces a turning point, and, to be 
honest about it, he does seem to be set- 
tling down a little. I hope he goes on 
imitating players like Stan Musial and 
Mays, who've never been known to do 
anything but concentrate. It would be a 
shame if he went back to acting in a way 
that will wear him down emotionally, de- 
tract from his gate appeal and defeat his 
own purpose. 

Willie Jones, the new Cleveland third 
baseman, is among the worst criers 
now operating. He’s a “surveyor’—always 
sticking out the bat to show you where 
the pitch went. The newspapers call him 
“Puddinhead,” which I won't argue 
against. Jones beefs on every pitch that 
isn’t a ball. He’s never quiet down at 
third—always needling and jockeying the 
plate umpire. If a debate develops some- 
where else on the field, Jones is in it in a 
flash. Nobody argues from less knowledge. 


Pisyers like Jones were my specialty. 
About the second time he charged me, I 
gave him his permanent instructions. 
“Don't ever get close to me. Stand your 
distance and say your piece. Then get 
back to work.” The minute he violated 
the rule, Jones knew, out he went. All the 
times he’s been thumbed, though, hasn’t 
helped his life batting mark—of .258. 
It’s almost impossible to differentiate, 
from the stands, between the real and the 
fake complaint. Beanball charges, for in- 
stance, are trumped-up 90 percent of the 
time. Batters lunge awkwardly—there is 
lots of that today—and get clipped. 
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Others hang out over the plate like a star 
boarder. 

Almost all inside deliveries—brush- 
back pitches—are to set up the next offer- 
ing, a curye on the outside corner. Any 
good batter knows that. There’s no older 
defensive strategy, and it never bothered 
hitters like Hack Wilson, who was dusted 
hundreds of times and still drove in 130 
to 190 runs per season. Today’s batters 
average less than half that because they’re 
quibblers instead of thinkers. If they’d 
do a little thinking—look for the tight 
pitch, then the curve—they’d end the 
problem of all those harangues at home 
plate. 


Another ready alibi is: “Wait, I'm not 
ready.’ Dave Philley, awhile back, stalled 
so long at bat that umpire Charley Berry 
called a rare ruling, number 6:06. While 
Philley fussed and fumed outside the box, 
Berry ordered Yankee pitcher Bob Grim 
to pitch. Grim merely had to throw in the 
direction of the dish (the strike is auto- 
matic here) until Philley was out. By 
the time he jumped back in, it was too 
late. It usually is with the “wait” boys. 

Rule 6:06 empowers the officials to get 
on with the action against any “unwar- 
ranted delay,” which is one place you can 
separate the alibi kickers from the sincere 
kickers. The latter group comes to bat 
eager to lock horns—no dips, squats or 
delays—but they're not phonies. Among 
them I'd include Ted Kluszewski, Wally 
Post, Harvey Kuenn, Jackie Jensen, 
Eddie Yost, Richie Ashburn, Ernie 
Banks, Hank Aaron, Carl Furillo, Gil 
Hodges and Johnny Logan. A great new 
youngster with the Dodgers—Don De- 
meter—is another example. Guys like this 
ask no favors. When they complain, it’s 
from the heart. Umpires respect this and 
give them all the room they can in an 
argument. Logan, for one, is a fist-swing- 
ing hellion. But you can look the other 
way when he blows, because the Mil- 
waukee shortstop is one of the gamest, 
on-the-level players you'll see. 

It’s the pretenders I can’t stand. 
Though they know they're wrong, they'll 
stop at nothing to shift the blame else- 
where. Managers are worse than players. 
Take Fred Hutchinson, when he ran the 
Cardinals in 1956. 

Bobby Del Greco of the Cards lined a 
long drive to the shadowed left-field 
bleachers. Stationed at third, I ran out, 
saw the outfielder leap and miss, and got 
a good look at a fan’s hand with a glove 
on it reach well down from the top of 
the 11-foot wall. The ball disappeared. It 
was fan-caught; the rule covering the 
play made it an automatic double, since, 
without the interference, the ball would 
have hit the wall. That’s the way I called 
it. 

No other Cardinal protested; only 
Hutchinson. He came at me like a 
maniac, yelling, “Home run! Home run!” 

“You no-good guinea s.o.b.!” he went 
on, when I explained my ruling. Jam- 
ming his chest against mine, he sprayed 
curses in my face as he shoved me back- 
ward. 

“Get out of here,” I said. “You're 
through!” 

Disengaging myself, I walked away. 
But Hutchinson circled around and re- 


peated his attack, this time using his 
hands. My head spun as the 200-pounder 
bounced me around. Wherever I dodged, 
he was on top of me. The crowd jeered 
me and beer containers poured from the 
stands. My umpire partners struggled to 
block Hutchinson off. He attacked again, 
raving, and included people near and 
dear to me in his obscenities. 

He was wide open to a left hook. Hay- 
ing fought professionally before I got 
into baseball, it took all my will power 
to keep retreating. Revenge? The $150 
fine and three-day suspension he drew 
was no help to my feelings. 

Next day Hutchinson’s newspaper 
alibi was that Bill Posedel, a Cardinal 
coach, had shouted that the ball had 
cleared the wall. Curious newspapermen 
took a poll of the Card bull-pen, near 
the scene. All eight Cards sitting there 
reluctantly admitted that Pinelli had 
called it right. 

Cry-and-stall managers not only have 
no respect for the game that pays them; 
they get their team beat. When Eddie 
Stanky was running the Cardinals in ’54, 
he was trailing the Phillies, 8-1, in the 
first of the fifth inning. Instead of fight- 
ing it out, Stanky tried to stall long 
enough for darkness to close in, thus 
keeping a legal game (five full innings) 
out of the books. 


The Brat ran in four pitchers, with 
long bull-pen delays. He held longer 
jawing sessions on the mound. He had 
his catcher, Sal Yvars, start a phony fight 
with Earl Torgeson. Then he com- 
plained I was hurrying his many pinch- 
hitters, when they practically played the 
piano on the bat rack before selecting a 
stick. Even Stanky’s home crowd grew 
mutinous and I warned him, “Keep this 
up and vou'll pay for it.” 

He replied haughtily, “I'll run the 
team. You run the whiskbroom.” 

For his next move, he put a headlock 
on manager Terry Moore of the Phils 
and a dandy brawl was on. Even bald- 
headed Benny Bengough, the Philly 
coach, got into it. Six players were 
blooded and another 10 minutes used up. 

I made up my mind when Stanky an- 
nounced Tom Poholsky as his fifth 
pitcher, although Poholsky wasn’t 
warmed up. To the field announcer I 
said, “Tell the crowd the game is for- 
feited to the Phillies, 9-0.” The guy 
stared at me, shocked—it was the first 
umpire’s forfeiture in modern big-league 
history of a game short of legal length. 

“Who, me?” said the announcer. 
“These St. Looey fans will tear us apart.” 
I grabbed the mike and spoke my piece. 
But the announcer crossed me—he 
switched me to the press box. Regardless, 
as we umpires walked off, the fans real- 
ized what had happened and they gave 
me the loudest standing ovation I ever 
got. 

Gussie Busch, Stanky and the other 
Cardinal brass all were in league presi- 
dent Warren Giles’ hotel suite the next 
morning, steaming. Their alibi was that 
I'd exceeded my authority and that the 
Phillies really were to blame. Giles took 
about 30 minutes to decide—he fined 
Stanky $100, suspended him five days and 
patted me on the back. 
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The key point here is that there hadn’t 
been a major-league forfeiture of any 
kind for five years. here should be 
more. That's where officials should 
toughen up. Hitting the stallers where 
they live—in the win column—is the only 
way to bring back fast, crisp professional 
baseball. 


Managers supposedly represent what 
dignity you can find on the bench, which 
gives me a tired laugh. I’ve seen about 75 
of them come and go, and far too many 
were alibi-shouters. They ran at you 
without reason, got banished and left 
their club leaderless. They missed an- 
other obvious point: the manager who 
constantly flaps his jaw, with the idea of 
impressing his bosses and pepping up his 
side, actually is admitting his guys aren't 
good enough to cope with the situation. 
In this phony atmosphere, no player can 
do his best. 

Of today’s managers, Fred Haney of 
the Milwaukee champions is the Old 
Rock. Solid as they come. In tense mo- 
ments, Haney controls his bench with a 
look. He strolls out with a hand stuck in 
his pocket and mildly asks what's wrong. 
He'll argue facts, but he won't give you 
any half-baked excuses. He'll even tell a 
funny story to help avert trouble. The 
umpires swear by him. 

Walt Alston of the Dodgers is the grim, 
bitter type kicker. He averages four or 
five ejections a season. Once when we 
were debating a tag play he insisted I kiss 
a certain part of his anatomy. Out he 
went. The Dodgers lost on a coach's bad 
guess from the dugout in the ninth. 

Paul Richards, managing Baltimore, 
is a riddle. He’s much too shrewd and 
capable to claim black is white, which 
he’s always doing. There was Gus Tri- 
andos, a 215-pound slow runner, topping 
a grounder against the Yankees. The ball 
deflected off the first baseman’s glove to 
Gil McDougald, who shot it right back. 
Triandos was out a mile. But Richards 
flew at Bill McKinley and literally forced 
McKinley to bounce him. That hap- 
pened, by the way, on a July 13, and 
Richards then had been put out of 
games six times that season. What’s on 
the mind of managers who get chased 
in the early innings? A golf game? 

My best conclusion is that managers, 
by and large, are the worst victims of 
their own nerves this side of the Men- 
ninger Clinic because they're frightened 
men. Their job span with any one team 
is three to four seasons, by modern ayer- 
ages. But this hardly excuses their con- 
tempt for the fans. 

Solly Hemus, now managing the Car- 
dinals, is the cleverest of showboat 
kickers. As a player, he protracted games 
until I wanted to take a 40-ounce bat to 
him. ‘To show how he works, one day at 
Busch Stadium [ had to send Stanky, then 
the Cards’ manager, to the showers. 
Stanky stomped around risking a heavy 
fine, refusing to leave the field. “Go now, 
Eddie,” I warned him. “It’s the last time 
I'll say it.” 

So at last Stanky began moving off. 

And then Hemus came barging in 
from third base, acting as if he’d just 
learned of the situation. “What's this?” 
he screamed. “You're not kicking 
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EDDIE?" He put on a big act, appealing 
to the stands, and got a roar. 

By re-opening the argument, Hemus 
was applying pressure three ways. First, 
he was making his manager's bad beef 
look like a good one. Second, he was dar- 
ing me to make a double ejection, which 
all umpires hate. Third, the waiting hit- 
ter was getting cold and jittery. 

It was all such a fake that it would 
make anyone who is serious about base- 
ball sick to his stomach. When I ran 
Hemus out, he’d done his job well. The 
hitter popped up and if the crowd had 
had a stake, they'd have burned me. 

What did the Cards lose? Not much. 
Light-weight hitters like Hemus are al- 
ways expendable, 

Even the best-informed fans don’t 
know about the backstage war between 
umpires and the more vicious type of 
trouble-maker. It seldom happens, but 
attempts have been made to hospitalize 
umpires. It works like this: the catcher 
signals for a breaking ball, but instead 
gets a high hard one. All batteries keep 
in reserve (to counter signal-stealing by 
their opponents) a second switch-off sign. 
Using it, the catcher sets himself for a low 
curve and the umpire adjusts accordingly, 
In the National League (unlike the 
American, where they stand back) the 
arbiter hangs right over the catcher’s 
shoulder. When the pitch whistles in 
neck-high, it “escapes” and catches the 
umpire where he’s unprotected. Stop one 
with your Adam’s Apple, and you stop 
speaking for a week. 

‘There was a Cincinnati catcher who 
hated umpire Charley Pfirman, who was 
behind home plate that day. When he 
reached base, he snarled (in my hear- 
ing), “Next inning I’m gonna call for a 
pitch that'll cross that Pfirman up and 
get him right in his ugly puss.” I reported 
this to Pfirman, who said nothing. With 
the last out, Charley and I hurried to a 
hotel phone. 

The catcher by now was panicky. He 
Was paging Pfirman all over the lobby 
with an apology-alibi ready. But that call 
went through to the league office, and the 
fine set the smart boy back a week’s pay. 


White on a frank note, let me reveal 
something else. To everyone but the 
rules-makers, it’s obyious that pitchers 
today have no chance. Light bats, short 
fences, a tiny strike zone, the law against 
doctoring the ball—add up to an unfair 
argument. Which makes the Alibi Ikes 
the harder to take. “You're stealing the 
bread from my kids’ mouths,” they moan. 
(As if the pitcher didn’t have depend- 
ents.) And smart complainers like to stay 
at bat forever. About 40 percent of the 
time, I’d estimate, big-league counts go 
to 3-2 or 2-2 before anything happens. All 
umpires I know are human. Their 
patience has limits. 

Which gets me to my point. 

For 20 years I did my best to enlarge 
the strike area. 1 was a pitcher's umpire 
all the way. The strike zone is defined as 
the knee to the armpits. The “plate” is 
a surface 17 inches wide. But not in my 
book. I called thousands of strikes that 
skirted inside or outside the plate. If the 
slightest part of the ball shaded the target 
area—STUH-R-IKE! 


That will bring an outcry, I know. 
Pinelli, they'll say, violated the sacred 
rule of impartiality. Well, it'll be even 
less comlort to them to hear that I left 
behind others who feel the same. Dusty 
Boggess, a top current umpire, for one. 
‘Thirteen years ago I indoctrinated Bog- 
gess into calling plate-skirters strikes. 
“Don't rob anybody,” I told Dusty. “But 
look for plenty of daylight between the 
ball and plate before judging it for the 
hitter.” 

I see no real prejudice. A baseball 
measures 9.25 inches in circumference, 
and when the bulk of it is off the platter, 
some part can still nick the corner. Ted 
Williams agrees with me. In the 1941 
All-Star game, I called him out on a 
skirting fast ball, inside. He frowned, a 
rare thing for Ted, and said, “That was 
good?” I said, “Plenty good enough.” 

His next time up, Williams remarked, 
“I’ve been thinking, Babe, and anyone 
who lets one like that go by deserves to 
be out. You were okay on it.” Then he 
put a similar pitch into the second deck 
at Briges Stadium for a 7-5 American 
League win. 


I wish somebody would tell me—I 
never could find out—why all players 
don’t adopt a self-blaming attitude like 
Williams. It’s the only way to success. 
Instead we see them sulking when the 
least thing goes wrong. Billy Loes, the 
Baltimore righthander, is an infield- 
circler. He'll leave the mound and do a 
mad circle of the bases until called on it. 

Don Hoak of the Pirates is a tantrum- 
thrower and a bat-tosser. Pee Wee Reese, 
with all his talent, cried on every third 
strike. Billy Martin of the Indians can 
fake an argument with the best of them. 
There’s the tricky alibi type. I’ve seen 
Hank Foiles, the Pirates’ catcher, slyly 
throw dirt on Willie Mays’ shoes when 
Mays was batting. Illegal, sure, but more 
than that—an attempt to cover up the 
fact that Foiles’ pitcher needed six-inch 
armorplate against Mays. 

One day Willie said to me, after Foiles 
filled his shoes, “Don’t do nothin’, Babe. 
I won't be here long, at all.” The follow- 
ing pitch was far inside, but Mays pulled 
it 400 feet into the crowd. 

The anti-umpire lobby must shoulder 
its share of blame for conditions. In the 
1930s it was possible to put an agitator 
in his place without fear of being fired. 
Johnny Hopp, in those days, tried shoy- 
ing me around and I stiff-armed him so 
hard his teeth rattled. I wrote to Ford 
Frick, the league president: 

“Dear Mr. Frick: Today I put hands 
on John Hopp of the St. Louis Nationals 
for what I considered good and sufficient 
reasons. While I was dusting the plate, 


he gave me a knee in the and 
called me a revolving pinhead. 
And then he got really insulting. . . .” 


Nothing happened, but nowadays I’d 
be out on my ear or suspended. Scotty 
Robb, who was roughed up by Stanky and 
Hemus in 1952, was fined so hard he quit 
and gave up umpiring. What did Scotty 
do? Put up his fists in self-defense—but 
didn’t use them. 

In 1959 the art of officiating has come 
a long way. Umpires draw $15,000 or 
more, with $600 monthly expenses. It'd 
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be a great trade—if the malcontents, the 
criers and foul-talkers weren't - still 
around. Recently, nine men of Italian 
descent have worked in the big time— 
Frank Dascoli, Augie Guglielmo, Joe 
Paparella, Larry Napp, Art Passarella, 
Vic Delmore, Tony Venzon, Augie Dona- 
telli_ and myself. When a Stanky calls 
one of us a “no-good dago,” we feel base- 
ball has lost something important. 

Imagine “lousy foreigner” being ap- 
plied to Donatelli. Augie was only a tail- 
gunner shot down over Frankfort, who 
spent a year in Stalag Luft 4 and other 
prisons, Ninety percent of ejections are 
for profanity on the personal-insult side. 
Which, usually, is only a four-letter at- 
tempt to cover up the player’s own 
failure, 

Yet lately what do we hear? Statements 
that umpires are spoiling the spectacle 
with their “busybody, tough-cop 
methods.” Baloney! We're not trying to 
kill the game; we’re trying to save it. 

The real reasons behind the umpires’ 
present get-tough policy are (1) the 
alarming rise in bad actors who are in- 
competents, (2) the fact that crying and 
agitating are like ringworm—it spreads. 
Let a windbag like Leo Durocher get a 
reputation, and you've got 100 imitators. 
We're still paying for. Durocher, who 
founded the anarchist school of kicking, 
today. 

However, it was said in the league— 
still is—that Pinelli made a tame cat of 
Leo the Lion. In the end, he'd approach 


me in silence, with both hands spread 
ina plea to be heard. Since it offers some 
hope in the war against the complainers, 
here’s how I did it— 

Early in our association, Wally Berger 
of the Braves took a near half-swing. 
Durocher imitated a man having a 
spasm. “Why don’t you get some guts and 
call a strike on Berger?” 

“IL wish you'd repeat what I heard you 
say,” I said. 

He started to. But as the first word 
came out, my thumb was up. He was left 
spluttering. Then I took away his play 
completely. When ejected, Durocher 
liked to make a grandstand exit, shouting 
defiance, but I was right on his heels all 
the way to the dugout, giving him an 
extra message for all to hear, “In case you 
ever approach me again,’ | informed 
him, “just remember I’ve got more guts 
in my little toenail than you’ye got in 
your whole body!” Each time he turned, 
I shooed him on, aoa he all but fell 
into the dugout. 

At Wrigley Field, Augie Galan was out 
at first base. “Stay right there, Augie,” 
blustered Durocher, pushing him back. 
“You're safe.” 1 told Durocher to depart. 

“You two-bit guinea!” he howled, re- 
treating to the benéh. “Come under the 
stands, “Tl show you!” 

[ followed him to the dugout, as if 
accepting, and when Durocher began to 
show alarm, I stood in front of his bench 
and laughed at him. “Me fight with you? 
Why, you fresh punk, you couldn’ t punch 


your way out of a paper bag. You never 
won a fight in your life.” 

Durocher’s players had their hands 
over their mouths to keep from laughing 
out loud. 

When I got through with Durocher, 
he was on his way to the clubhouse, and 
glad to be there. After that he was as 
good as gold around me. 

I'd never deny that umpires have their 
faults—they’re clannish, they can get 
over-oflicious at times and they make mis- 
takes. They are, however, men in control 
of themselves, and they don’t blulf. 
That’s- more than you can say for plenty 
of players. 

As long as the big leagues lay out $16 
million a season in salaries, they deserve 
stand-up employes who don’t need to 
lean om an alibi. And who at least will 
learn the rule book. While the Tearful 
‘Toms threaten to wash baseball away, 
barely any of them could qualify as an 
umpire. They just don’t know the book 
well enough. Many a hot hour I’ve spent 
explaining a technical interpretation to a 
crowd of beefing players, and every time 
there were jaws hanging out all over the 
place. 

I wonder if Solly Hemus remembers? 
Just before I thumbed him off the field 
one day, Hemus stopped complaining 
long enough to say, “Hell, I never even 
heard of that rule before.” 

“Then,” I put it to him, 
crying about?” 

—“Babe” Pinelli and Al Stump 


“what are you 


Man Hunt for a Man-Eater 


[Continued from page 72] 


from revolutions of a century ago. These 
black-powder muskets are ridiculous by 
modern standards, but one was effective 
enough to break the jaw of a large male 
tiger. Certainly the animal lived in agony 
and starvation for several weeks. When 
the jaw healed, the tiger’s mouth was 
crooked. He could not kill cattle or large 
game. With humans it was different. 

As nearly as Sarkis could discover, the 
Caspian tiger's first victim had been a 
young girl near the village of Pavar on 
the Shah Rud. The Shah Rud runs 
through a rocky canyon in the mountains 
back from the seacoast. The girl had been 
carrying a pot of tea to her father who 
was burning charcoal with some other 
men on the side of a hill. The woodcut- 
ters saw the tiger move below them 
among the young trees. Then they heard 
a scream as the girl turned and saw the 
tiger. She was paralyzed by fear. ‘The 
tiger moved deliberately. In two arching 
bounds he stood beside her. His tail 
lashed from side to side. ‘Vhe tiger twisted 
his head. With his lips wrinkled back, he 
rushed at her. She turned to run. The 
tiger bit the girl in the side beneath her 
right arm. He lifted her easily. Only her 
legs dragged on the ground. The girl was 
not dead. She struggled and cried out to 
her father. She still held the little iron pot 
of tea in her hand. She screamed and 
beat back against the crooked face that 
crushed her as her wails ended. The tiger, 
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head held high, carried the body around 
the slope of the hill and into the thickets 
on the far side. When the charcoal 
burners, axes in hand, ran down the hill, 
the tiger was gone. 

These men told Sarkis how they had 
followed the bloody trail. In the dense 
growth of young trees the men became 
afraid and returned to the village to get 
a man who owned a gun. In late after- 
noon the group returned and found 
place matted with blood. ‘The iron tea- 
pot lay there, Leaves were pressed down 
where the tiger had squatted on his belly 
and had eaten, 

Sarkis had talked with all of the people 
who had seen the tiger or who had been 
close when the tiger made his first kills. 
The Caspian cat had appeared first in 
1951. It was in the spring when he killed 
the girl of Pavar. It had been the fall be- 
fore, as Sarkis reconstructed the story, 
when the tiger was shot in the face. How 
the cat survived the winter is hard to 
say. But certainly the tiger had spent 
these months storing up hate for all man- 
kind. When he was able to kill again he 
stalked only humans in the six years 
that followed. 

Sarkis had a friend named Diszak, a 
farmer of Sefid Rud who had a small rice 
ficld which he had hacked with his own 
hands out of the thickets of jungle 
growth at the foot of the mountains. 
Diszak also had a small herd of humped 
cattle. It was Diszak who told Sarkis of 
the face of the tiger and his crooked 
mouth, Diszak, with his son, had gone to 
look for their cattle on a hill above their 
farm. As they stopped to listen for the 


sound of a wooden bell on the neck of 
one of their cows, they heard a panting 
breath. They both turned. There was the 
tiger in the path behind them. He 
growled, the striped face cocked to one 
side, the mouth half open. Diszak could 
see that one canine tooth was broken off 
at the base. Some of the other teeth on 
that side were missing. Afterwards Diszak 
remembered these things. In that instant 
the tiger sprang upon them. The boy 
threw up his arm as the tiger struck him 
with a running leap and the boy fell. 
He did not cry out or make a sound. 

Diszak stood terrified ,.. he could not 
move ... he could not draw the curved 
knife at his belt. The tiger sank his teeth 
into the boy's shoulder, lifted the body 
clear of the ground, and walked away. 
Diszak never saw his son again nor did he 
find any fragment of the body to bury. He 
wept when he told Sarkis of the tiger. ... 
He said he should have died with his son. 

During those first years, Sarkis had 
hunted the tiger sporadically. A number 
of other men had also tried to get a shot 
at the cat. But the Caspian tiger would 
disappear for weeks or months at a time. 
His kills were widely separated and many 
never reported at all. Sarkis had commis- 
sions for hunts elsewhere and was absent 
during these times. But whenever he re- 
turned to the coast there were new stories 
of killings. Scarcely a farmer within a 
hundred kilometers of Resht had not re- 
ported the tracks of the tiger around the 
edges of his fields or near his house. When 
the Caspian tiger killed, there was no 
doubt of his handiwork. 

For one thing, he always attacked from 
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the right side. Undoubtedly the peculi- 
arity was a result of his old wound. This 
tiger habitually hunted and stayed near 
villages and farms and killed by day as 
well as by night. He adapted his stalking 
to the habits of his victims. 

Early in 1953 a small boy living on a 
farm in the Sefid Rud valley saw the tiger 
in broad daylight. The boy was an ad- 
mirer of Sarkis and wanted to be a hunter 
himself someday and own a gun. This lad, 
with an armload of firewood, had met the 
tiger lying at full length on his belly. The 
cat was feeding on the body of a man. As 
the boy appeared, the tiger turned his 
head, twitched the end of his tail and 
growled. The boy dropped his sticks and 
ran. For some reason the tiger did not 
attack. When the boy told the story of the 
great tiger with the bloody face, Sarkis 
was ashamed ... areal hunter would have 
killed the tiger long since. The boy no 
longer wanted to be a hunter. He had 
decided to become a policeman and carry 
a pistol. 

Sarkis missed his first meeting with the 
tiger at the village of Langarud. It was 
a Mohammedan holiday, but Sarkis us- 
ually attended these festivals and carried 
a few passengers in his command car. 
Instead Sarkis went up-country to see a 
farmer whose wife had been killed by 
the tiger, and did not arrive at Langarud 
until the second day of the festivities. 
Woodcutters coming in from the hills to 
celebrate the feast and drink tea together 
had seen the tiger in the early morning 
along the trail. 

Mid-morning of the first day of the 
celebration the tiger suddenly appeared 
before a group of women gathering fire- 
wood at the edge of the village. One of 
the women saw the tiger’s head and ears 
above the grass before her. The animal 
was watching her intently, head cocked 
on one side like 4 cat when he watches 
a mouse. The woman screamed and 
dropped the sticks from her shawl. As 
the tiger bounded toward her she turned 
and ran. Then other women saw the tiger. 
Each expected to feel teeth tearing into 
her back. The women were still scream- 
ing as they ran into the streets of Lan- 
garud where the men sat in front of the 
shops sipping tea. 

“Tiger! The great tiger will kill us!” 
The talk over the glasses of tea that morn- 
ing had been of the tiger. Every man 
jumped to his feet. All drew their knives 
and stood ready. 

Holding their only weapons, the men 
ran to the field above the village. A quick 
search showed no one had been killed. 
Why the tiger had not attacked the 
women as they ran was strange indeed. 
As the men of Langarud looked for a 
victim’s torn body or splashes of blood, 
the animal called from the edge of the 
thicket. The men retreated toward the 
open ground near the village buildings 
and held their knives before them. As the 
women huddled behind, they watched the 
bushes beyond the field. 

The tiger called all day and night from 
the darkness around Langarud. At any 
time he could have killed the cattle which 
were left unprotected in the corrals at 
the edge of the village. Instead he sought 
human flesh. 

Sarkis arrived the next morning to a 
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babble of voices telling him how the tiger 
had kept them prisoner. Eyeryone had 
seen the great tiger. Sarkis hurried to the 
fields from where the tiger had called the 
night before but the tiger had gone. That 
same morning while Sarkis looked in vain 
around the edges of the deserted fields, 
the tiger killed an old woman who lived 
alone in a small house between Langarud 
and the river. She was half eaten when 
they found her. 

In Resht were government guards who 
had rifles. In Tehran were experienced 
hunters. The headman of Langarud ig- 
nored Sarkis and telegraphed an urgent 
message to government officials in Teh- 
ran: THE TIGER MUST BE KILLED, 

Sarkis felt his reputation as a hunter 
was destroyed, his honor darkened. The 
Caspian tiger had killed his friends and 
invaded his country. The hunt became a 
personal campaign. 

For the next two years hunters both 
official and amateur were out to kill the 
Caspian tiger. Traps, poison, and drives 
by lines of beaters were tried with no hint 
of success. 

During 1954 and 1955 not one of these 
hunters even saw the tiger. Nor did 
Sarkis, although he bagged an unusually 
large leopard late in 1955. During this 
time the tiger by actual count killed 47 
people and probably others whose deaths 
were not recorded. Government hunters 
had perched in trees over the remains of 
these victims when there was anything 
left of the mutilated bodies. The tiger 
had never once come back to feed again 
on the kill. When a death was reported, 
Sarkis had rushed to the site near a farm 
or village only to find that the tiger had 
carried away the victim. In a number of 
instances no remains were found to bury. 
Usually the tiger tore off the clothes of 
his victims and ripped off metal bracelets 
or belts. The only remains left from a kill 
would be the felt skull cap and turban of 
a man or a part of a dress and jacket of a 
woman. 

The tiger was alternately bold and shy. 
On one occasion he was driven off by a 
courageous woman who waved her shawl 
and rushed at him when the tiger 
bounded toward her two daughters. An- 
other time the tiger had killed two men 
out of a group of four who were follow- 
ing the bloody marks left by the tiger 
dragging away the body of a man who 
had been killed as he walked alone along 
a road. 

‘There was hunting of a different sort 
in the streets of the Persian capital. But 
even during these troubled times, the 
story of the man-eating Caspian tiger was 
told in the bazaars of Tehran. Repeated 
official requests had been made for 
trained hunters to kill the tiger before 
the number of his victims reached the 
200 mark. 

The Mohammedans of the Caspian 
slope are philosophical about human 
life. But with fishing and caviar and 
charcoal it is different. Wood cutters re- 
fused to go into the forests, and with the 
death of Alibek at Rud-i-Sar, not another 
fisherman would land his canoe on that 
coast. This was the reason that the head- 
man of Rud-i-Sar called upon Sarkis of 
Ramsar personally. 

“The Caspian tiger must be killed,” he 
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said. “And there are 5,000 reales and 
great honor to be gained in the killing.” 

Sarkis would have accepted without the 
honor or even the 5,000 reales for that 
matter. There were no royal hunts with 
the political troubles in Tehran. Sarkis 
decided to spend the next year if neces- 
sary in the killing of the Caspian tiger. 
He took his .303 rifle and the rolled 
carpet which was his bed and went to 
Rud-i-Sar. It was early October, 1955, 
when Sarkis Ramsar began to track the 
Caspian tiger. In the next 14 months, 
Sarkis saw many thousands of these same 
tracks and many of the imprints were 
bordered by human blood. 

In India and Pakistan, tigers are shot 
by anticipating what the cat will do. A 
tiger is induced to make a kill or may 
return to eat upon a victim which had 
already been killed. As the Caspian tiger 
ate only human flesh, no bait was pos- 
sible. It was futile to sit in a tree over 
the remains of a human victim killed by 
the tiger. Sarkis had seen the Indians 
shoot tigers by placing a blind between 
a kill and the nearest water. After feed- 
ing, a cat always goes to drink. After 
months of carefully observing every kill 
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that the tiger made, Sarkis could find no 
pattern of the tiger's habits which might 
prove his downfall. The Caspian tiger 
was so unpredictable that he could go on 
killing human victims until he died of 
old age. Long before this, however, the 
valley of the Rud-i-Sar would be emptied 
of human inhabitants. Already farms 
were deserted and woodcutters stayed in 
the larger villages. 

During these months, every villager 
from Resht to Chalus knew that Sarkis 
was hunting the tiger. Ordinarily Mo- 
hammedans hold Armenian Christians in 
contempt. In this case it was different. 
They all felt that if the Caspian tiger 
could be killed, Sarkis would kill it. 

While Sarkis hunted during that spring 
and summer the tiger himself, with canny 
cunning, seemed to keep track of the 
hunter who walked the dusty roads be- 
tween the valley villages. Never once dur- 
ing all that time was Sarkis able to be at 
the spot of a human kill sooner than 12 
hours after the death. In that time, the 
tiger had fed on the body and moved 
away to kill again. 

In early September Sarkis sat alone in 
front of a small tea shop in Chalus, tired 
and discouraged. In the past week he had 
covered 70 kilometers. The tiger had 
killed two more humans in the towns 
along the coast. Always the trail was cold 
and the tiger was gone when Sarkis ar- 
rived. Even the villagers had ceased to 
help him. It was the will of Allah. No one 
could kill the Caspian tiger. 


A ramshackle car drove up the dusty 
street of Chalus, The car was a local taxi, 
an ancient machine which seemed to defy 
time, chuckholes and stones of the 
impossible Chalus road. The Persian 
who crouched behind the wheel of the 
old yehicle knew Sarkis. His name was 
Urbed. 

Urbed jumped from the vehicle while 
it still moved. “Sarkis, Sarkis Ramsar!” 
he yelled. Urbed was so excited he forgot 
to salaam in formal greeting. ‘“Tiger! The 
Caspian tiger killed a woman. . .” 

Sarkis snatched up the rifle, knocking 
over the tea glasses, and jumped into the 
old car. Urbed clashed the gears and 
swept around in a skidding turn. 

Several kilometers later Sarkis learned 
where the tragedy had taken place. The 
Caspian tiger had killed a woman the 
evening before. The victim lived on a 
small farm on the edge of a strip of 
jungle back from the coast. The tiger had 
surprised the woman in her own door- 
yard before the eyes of her husband and 
two horrified children. The tiger had 
bitten her through the neck and carried 
her off. ler husband ran down the road 
to get hélp from other farms. “The eve- 
ing before,’ Sarkis thought bitterly—he 
was too late again. 

It was noon when Urbed and Sarkis 
drove up the cart track to the farm. A 
group of relatives comforted the husband. 
Men had followed the bloody trail where 
the tiger had dragged the woman, and 
found where the tiger had fed. The men 
had brought back a few scraps of flesh for 
burial. 

Sarkis questioned the men as to the 
nearest water, There was a stream bed, 
they said, almost dry at this time of year. 
There was only one pool where they 
watered their animals. The stream bed 
was half a mile away, beyond the strip of 
jungle where the tiger had eaten the 
woman. Undoubtedly the tiger had al- 
ready watered and gone on his way. 
Sarkis went to look for his own satisfac- 
tion. Two men guided him up the dry 
water course from below. The one pool 
of water remaining was an elongated 
green-coated pond. Sarkis examined the 
mud around the edge of the pool. There 
were no tiger tracks. A pair of wolves had 
watered there. A herd of boar had left 
prints around the water. But the tiger 
had not drunk. If the cat had not 
watered the night before, he certainly 
would not come during the heat of the 
day and undoubtedly by now the tiger 
was far away, lying beside some distant 
spring or pool. But it was a slim chance. 

Late that afternoon Sarkis sent the two 
men back to the farm. He picked a spot 
where he might hide at one end of the 
pool in a clump of grass. The water lay 
in a depression between cutbanks as high 
as a man’s head. Long ago the villagers 
had cut away all of the trees and growth 
beside the water. On both banks of the 
water course the ground was bare, 
pounded into dust by the hooves of the 
many animals that came to water there. 
It was an impossible place to wait for the 
tiger, but of course he would not come. 

Sarkis sat in the clump of marsh grass 
and waited as he had waited many times 
before. He enjoyed the coming of night 
in the Caspian jungle country. Flights of 
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doves came in to water. Half a dozen 
large land crabs moved sideways along 
the mud at the edge of the pond. At dusk 
a herd of wild boar came in. It was a 
sow with three half grown young. The 
sow advanced cautiously, bristles and tail 
raised. Then she grunted and her three 
young came down the game trail worn in 
the cutbank. 

After dark, Sarkis made himself com- 
fortable on one elbow. He was well con- 
cealed in the marsh grass, but it was a 
poor place for an ambush. If a tiger 
should come down to drink, the animal 
would be upon him before he could see it. 
Just below the pond, a bend of the dry 
watercourse cut off the view. The cut- 
banks were only a few meters away on 
either hand. ‘Anyway,’ Sarkis thought, 
‘the Caspian tiger will not come. It will 
be a long night.’ 

About 10 o’clock, a tiger called. In- 
stantly Sarkis was alert. His flesh crawled 
and prickled. Again the tiger called. The 
sound came from down the wash. 

The night was as still as death. The 
usual soft sounds—the whirring of insects 
and the click of the land crabs—were 
gone. No living thing moved or raised its 
voice after the tiger called. The moon 
was banked with clouds, reflecting a sheen 
of pate light on the water. There were 
shadows all around. 

Sarkis shifted the .303 rifle closer be- 
neath bis arm. Even this rustled the dry 
marsh grass. The soft sound seemed loud 
in the stillness. The tiger called a third 
time He was moving closer. Perhaps the 
call was to frighten any other animal that 
might be at the water. The tiger was 
coming in to drink. 

If the tiger came down one of the 
cattle trails through the cutbank, Sarkis 
would have a fair shot in the dim light. 
The moon would be gone in a few min- 
utes and the gully by the pond would be 
completely black. The call had come 
from down the wash—behind him. The 
tiger would be invisible and would surely 
kill him as he lay there. 

Sarkis was close to panic. Why had he 
waited here at all? Why had he not built 
a blind on top of the bank? Again his 
flesh seemed to move from fear. Sarkis 
laid down the rifle and clutched at the 
twitching muscles on his breast. There 
was a sharp stab of pain. A large body 
moyed inside of his blouse. He pulled at 
the thing. A land crab had crawled up 
his sleeve as he lay in the grass. Now the 
vicious thing was searing the soft flesh 
under his arm with its sharp claws. Sarkis 
tried not to cry out. Any sound would 
bring the tiger upon his back like a fox 
after a squealing rabbit. Holding the crab 
within his shirt, he tried to turn the little 
brute so that its pincers could not reach 
his flesh. The crab, feeling the frantic 
pressure of his hand, turned and clamped 
its claws on his finger. 

Sarkis breathed heavily with the effort. 
He must have made some noise. He lis- 
tened intently. There was a slight rustle 
behind him as a living thing scurried for 
shelter. The far side of the pond was in 
deep shadow. Sarkis held the crab within 
his shirt and listened . . . if he let the 
crab go to pick up his rifle, the thing 
would attack him again. And yet he must 
pick up the gun—he must look behind. 
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Perhaps it was the sound of an indrawn 
breath. Maybe the dry marsh grass 
moved. He twisted around on one knee. 
The tiger stood before him, head cocked 
to one side, ears forward, the teeth open 
in a smile. Vaguely behind the striped 
body Sarkis saw the tail move from side 
to side. The tiger advanced a step and 
stopped. Sarkis knew then how a hun- 
dred human victims had felt when they 
saw that striped face and _half-open 
mouth. He could not lift the rifle. The 
crab within his blouse had moved around 
to his belly. Sarkis did not even feel the 
stabbing wounds of the sharp pincers. 
He could not move. As the tiger advanced 
another step he automatically threw the 
rifle to his shoulder. It was the action of 
a hunter as he sees the movement of game 
before him. Sarkis did not look through 
the sights. He stared in shocked terror as 
the tiger came toward him. The shot 
blasted out—then the tiger flinched back- 
ward. Frantically Sarkis tore at the bolt 
of the old rifle . . . as it closed home, the 
tiger was upon him. Somehow Sarkis 
jerked the trigger again. The sound was 
muffled as the tiger hit the muzzle in a 
final leap. 


The gun knocked from his hand, Sarkis 
fell sideways. He felt a raking pain 
along his thigh, and scrambled away on 
hands and knees. Sharp points closed on 
his throat. It was over. 

But the tiger’s body was not upon him. 
Sarkis did not feel the teeth. Only the 
raking claws. He half stood up. He jerked 
away the saw-edged marsh grass that had 


twisted around his throat. The tiger lay 
on his side, head bent beneath at a sharp 
angle. The second shot had broken the 
beast’s neck. He had died instantly. 

“The accursed crab—” Frantically 
Sarkis tore off his clothes. The crab had 
crawled beneath his sash and plowed up 
red furrows along the flesh of his thigh. 
Sarkis jerked the crab loose and flung it 
from him. He almost cried with relief. 
The tiger’s claws had never touched him! 
The Caspian tiger was dead! 

“Dead—dead,” Sarkis shouted into the 
night. Far away the farmers heard him 
scream. They shook their heads. They 
knew the Caspian tiger had killed again. 

There were special festivals in all of 
the towns where the Caspian tiger had 
made his kills. The relatives of those who 
had lost members of their family to the 
man-eater came to spit upon the body. 
The dead tiger was taken from place to 
place along the Sefid Rud where he had 
killed. Moslem and Christian alike 
bought Sarkis endless rounds of sweet- 
ened tea. Sarkis told a hundred times of 
the fight with the Caspian tiger by the 
pool in the gully. The 5,000 reales were 
paid in a special ceremony with all of the 
townspeople of Langarud standing 
around and stamping their feet in ap- 
proval. Sarkis Ramsar would not sell the 
long-haired skin of the Caspian tiger for 
many times that amount. The story of 
the Caspian tiger will be told in the 
bazaars of Persia long after the last tiger 
has disappeared from the Elburz Moun- 
tains and the Caspian Coast. 

—Frank C. Hibben 
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Case of the Predicted Crime 


[Continued from page 37] . 


something just as useful for his purpose: 
great skill in leadership. He’d put to- 
gether as smooth a team of crackers as 
had ever harried the property-owners of 
Greater New York. He and his team had 
pulled off a number of minor jobs with 
military finesse. Now it was time for a 
really big haul. 

Hence he cruised Greenpoint, looking 
for his pot of gold. Greenpoint boasts 
some of the ugliest, darkest streets on 
earth. [t is a great, grimy, brawling cen- 
ter of manufacturing and river com- 
merce. Soot falls on it endlessly, like 
black snow. Huge amounts of money 
pour in here every day, but the money 
doesn’t stay. It flows across the East 
River to the executive towers of Man- 
hattan and beyond to the suburban 
homes of stockholders. For a little while, 
though, it rests here in safes. The trick, 
Bonegura knew, was to find the right 
safe and hit it at the right time. 

After cruising for several days, Bone- 
gura finally saw a location that met his 
exacting standards, It was a bleak, lone- 
some stretch of Maspeth Avenue. There 
were no homes here, no apartment 
houses, no stores or bars: nothing but 
industrial plants. There weren't even 
any sidewalks; the plant workers’ cars 
were parked at the sides of the road. 

It was an ideal location, Bonegura 
thought. At night, this whole mile-long 
stretch would be deserted. You could 
work here with almost no fear of being 
seen. You could post a lookout, and he'd 
have only one street to worry about. No 
cars would suddenly dart out of side 
streets, for there were no side streets. No 
lovers would stroll along non-existent 
sidewalks. 


There was only one question: was there 
a safe here worth opening? Bonegura 
drove down the bumpy, ill-paved street, 
examining the big grimy buildings on 
either side. Finally he saw one identified 
as Atlantic Terminal, Inc. ‘Gasoline and 
Fuel Oil—Distributors,” the sign said. 

Bonegura looked carefully. The com- 
pany had a big fleet of tank trucks. Ap- 
parently these trucks delivered to gas 
stations and fuel-oil users around Brook- 
lyn. Bonegura had once worked at a gas 
station, and he knew that station-owners 
often pay cash for their gasoline. How 
about the oil users—cash or check? How 
much cash might that fleet of trucks 
bring home during a day? Did the cash 
go into a safe? How long did it stay 
there before being transferred to a bank? 

These were questions that would have 
to be answered. Meanwhile, the prospects 
looked good. Bonegura turned his red 
Cadillac around, droye back down Mas- 
peth, and disappeared into the roaring 
heart of Greenpoint. 

Across the river in downtown Man- 
hattan, Acting Capt. Raymond Maguire 
leaned against the water cooler at Safe & 
Loft Squad headquarters, moodily sip- 
ping coffee from a paper cup. He was a 
rangy, big-boned man with the hard face 


of a yeteran cop. When he smiled, the 
smile was incongruously gentle—but he 
wasn't smiling now. Somewhere in the 
city a professional safecracking gang had 
sprung up. Not amateurs or young punks 
out for a thrill, but men who really knew 
their business. According to a_night- 
watchman whom they'd jumped a couple 
of weeks ago, they seemed to know the 
location of everything in his building. 
They knew the watchman’s check-in 
schedule down to the split second. And 
they knew how to open a steel box as 
though it were cardboard. 

The gane’s trademarks were careful 
planning and quick, deft operation. 
There was a man in the gang who was 
expert in the delicate art of unseating a 
safe’s lock mechanism with a center 
punch. There was also a muscle man— 
maybe the same expert—who knew how 
to pry steel plates apart with a sectional 
jimmy. No such outfit had operated in 
New York for a long time before. This 
was a new team. Maybe it was made up 
of veterans known to the squad, or may- 
be the gang had come from another city. 
But it was a new combination. Tracking 
it down was going to be a long, hard job. 

For the present, about all Maguire had 
been able to do was assign detectives to 
shadow known former crackers in the 
New York area. With luck, one of these 
men could lead to a clue. 

Maguire was called to the phone. It 
was Detective Tom Berry. “Gagiano and 
DiPetro split up,” Berry reported. “We're 
sticking with Cagiano. Okay?” 

Maguire considered. Frank Cagiano 
was a man with three arrests against him 
for safe and loft burglary. Since detec- 
tives had started shadowing him a few 
days ago, he’d been palling around with 
a lesser-known man named DiPetro. It 
was usually wisest to put your bets on the 
man with the longest police record. 

“Fine,” said Maguire. “Stay on Cagi- 
ano.” : 

Berry hung up the drugstore phone 
and walked out to his car on Sullivan 
Street in downtown Manhattan, near the 
candy store where Cagiano habitually 
hung out. Detective Berry was a big, 
ruddy-faced man with curly black hair. 
Inside the car was his partner, Detective 
Ed Maney, a smaller, leaner man with 
startlingly blue eyes. They had been 
partners since both had joined the squad. 
Now they settled down in hospitable si- 
lence, waiting for Gagiano to come out of 
the candy store. 

Their assignment was to follow him 
wherever he went. They would put him 
to bed at night and be there waiting for 
him to get up in the morning. Like all 
Safe & Loft Squad detectives, they were 
masters of surveillance. Barring unlucky 
accidents, Cagiano would never have the 
slightest suspicion that he was being 
watched. 


In Brooklyn, planner Bonegura spent the 
next few days working hard, He waited 
outside the Atlantic Terminal at both 
lunch hour and quitting time, followed 
employes down Maspeth Avenue to din- 
ers and bars, struck up conversations with 
them. He found out that the company 
had a big safe in the front office. He 
learned that a pile of cash was brought 
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in by the trucks every day, and that as far 
as anyone knew, the cash was allowed to 
accumulate in the safe for most of the 
week before being transferred. 

The job looked promising. Bonegura 
es it was time to tell Tommy about 

Tommy was the second most impor- 
ene man on Bonegura’s team. Where 
Bonegura had the executive vision and 
organizing ability, Tommy had the deft, 
sure hands and the knowledge of safes. 
Tommy’s only trouble was that he had 
seven arrests on his record and was patho- 
logically scared of being arrested again. 
He was lying low in his Brooklyn apart- 
ment, almost never showing his face out- 
doors. He was willing to work with Bone- 
gura because he needed the money. But 
he wasn’t willing to go along on any of 
the preliminary scouting work. 

Bonegura phoned him. “Listen, 
Tommy, [ think [ found a cinch. It’s over 
on—" 

“Shut up! How many times I gotta tell 
you, never talk business on the “phone?” 

Bonegura swore. Tommy’s worrying 
got on his nerves. “Okay, calm down,” 
he said. “Vl be up to see you tomorrow 
night.” 

“All right. And look—make sure you 
ain’t being shadowed.” 

Exasperated, Bonegura hung up. He'd 
never met anyone as neurotic as Tommy. 
Actually, though, Tommy’s worrying was 
good for the gang. It kept Bonegura on 
his toes. To satisty Tommy—to get him 
to go along—Bonegura had to plan jobs 
that were safe and sure in every detail, 
with every possible error calculated out. 

Bonegura next phoned the gang’s 
third-in-command and arranged a meet- 
ing for the following afternoon at Bel- 
mont Park racetrack. The third-in-com- 
mand was Frank Cagiano. 

Belmont Park was a good place to do 
business, Bonegura thought. It was 
crowded and noisy; nobody was likely to 
notice a couple of men there or overhear 
them. Cagiano grumbled about being 
dragged out so far, for he didn’t play the 
horses. He was happiest in his Sullivan 
Street candy store. But Bonegura didn’t 
like hangouts. He was careful never to 
frequent any place too often. If a man 
became connected with a hangout, it was 
too easy for cops to find him if they hap- 
pened to be hunting. 

Bonegura showed up at the track early 
in the afternoon with his girl, Trudy 
Kobias. Trudy was a 25-year-old waitress 
who'd come to New York a few years ago 
from Pennsylvania coal country, looking 
for excitement. She was blonde, had a 
hard face, and sported a figure that made 
men turn and gape. Bonegura hadn't yet 
trusted her enough to tell her how he 
made his living. She thought he got his 
money from the used-car lot he owned on 
Metrobush Avenue, in Brooklyn. Some 
day he’d tell her that the lot was just a 
front—a visible means of support. But 
not yet. 

Around 4 o'clock Cagiano arrived at 
the track. He was a huge man; though 
not quite six feet tall, he weighed 230 
pounds, very little of it fat. He had long, 
wavy brown hair and immensely power- 
ful hands. On Bonegura’s team he was 
the assistant safecracker. When Tommy 
failed in his delicate work on a safe’s 
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lock, Cagiano took over with muscles and 
a sectional jimmy. 

Bonegura introduced him to Trudy, 
then took his arm and guided him out of 
her hearing. Cagiano listened with inter- 
est while Bonegura told what he'd found 
out about the Atlantic Terminal. 

“Here’s what I want you to do,” Bone- 
gura said. “We have to know when they 
take the money out of that safe, so we 
can hit it when it’s full. You and the 
others take turns watching the place, all 
day and every day till we know what 
their layout is.” 

The “others” Bonegura mentioned, 
though lesser-ranking members of the 
gang, were all experts in their own right. 
Vincent Pagano was a 30-year-old burglar 
with five arrests on his record. He was a 
master at the art of illegal entry. It was 
almost impossible to lock up a building 
tight enough to keep Pagano out. Natale 
Monforti, 36, was a burglar as well, with 
four arrests. Vincent Landolphi, 28, was 
a bookie and gambler who had also felt 
the heavy hand of the law four times. His 
main contribution to the gang was his 
skill as a lookout and general flank- 
guard man. He’d made a study of police 
methods. In his early days as proprietor 
of a floating crap game, he had often 
wandered the streets for an hour before 
squatting, feeling out the police setup in 
the neighborhood. Tommy wouldn't go 
on a job without him. 

Bonegura and Cagiano talked over the 
Atlantic Terminal problem a_ while 
longer, then sat down with Trudy to 
watch the horses. 

About 50 feet behind them in the 
crowd, detectives Maney and Berry 
studied the back of Bonegura’s head. 

“I don’t place him,” said Berry. 

“Whoever he is,” Maney remarked, 
“he had something mighty important to 
tell our boy.” 

With the patience that was the biggest 
part of their job, the two detectives 
waited until Cagiano, Bonegura and 
Trudy got up to leave. Out in the park- 
ing lot, the trio broke up. Cagiano 
headed for his car, the other two for 
Bonegura’s. 

“I'll stay on Cagiano,” said Maney, 
making a split-second decision that was 
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also part of his training. “You take the 
others.”” 

Berry followed Bonegura and Trudy 

to the red Cadillac, got the license num- 
ber, and sprinted back to the detectives’ 
car. Maney had the motor running and 
his eyes glued on Cagiano’s convertible, 
just pulling out of the lot. The detec- 
tives stayed on his tail as he headed back 
to Manhattan. Finally they parked him 
in a bar on Broadway. Maney stayed out- 
side to watch while Berry went into a 
drugstore to phone headquar ters. 

Captain Maguire took down the 
license number of the red Cadillac, 
checked with the Motor Vehicle Bureau, 
and found that the car was registered to 
one Charles Bonegura. Maguire then 
checked whether there was a police file 
on Bonegura. There was. He was re- 
corded as a small-time forger and bur- 
glar, had been out of jail for three 
months, and was now ostensibly running 
a used-car lot. 

Three months, Maguire thought—that 
was just about the time the safecracking 
gang had been operating. Maguire called 
the Motor Vehicle Bureau once more and 
found that only two cars had been 
registered for sale out of Bonegura’s lot 
in the whole time he’d owned it. 

The captain leaned toward the door of 
his office and shouted, “Adlerstien!”’ 

Detective Louis Adlerstien walked in, 
carrying a paper cup of coffee. He was a 
good deal smaller than Maguire, a slim 
man with dark hair and serious dark eyes. 

Maguire pushed Bonegura’s file across 
the desk, and Adlerstien leaned over to 
study the thin, mournful face in the 
photograph. 

“He's supposed to be running a used- 
car lot,” Maguire said, “but he hardly 
sells any cars. He drives a brand-new 
Cadillac and goes betting at Belmont. 
Been seen with Cagiano.” 

Alderstien nodded thoughtfully. 
“Think he’s opening safes?” 

“Maybe. You and Donato get on him.” 

Maguire watched through his door as 
Adlerstien and Detective Dom Donato 
swallowed the last of their coffee, put on 
their hats and pushed through the squad- 
room gate. Maguire often wondered what 
made good men like these join the Safe & 
Loft Squad. No labor union would 
stand for these hours. A man might work 
for days on three or four hours’ sleep a 
night. He might go a month without a 
day off. When a new man joined the 
squad, he was harried mercilessly, worked 
without sleep until his eyes shone red in 
the dark. If he cracked, he went back to 
patrolman duty. If he made it, he was 
congratulated and told cheerily that 
what he'd just been through was merely 
a foretaste of the really serious work 
ahead. 

But nobody ever complained. And the 
system got results. 


Bonegura didn’t notice the other car 
that pulled to the curb a block behind 
him as he parked near safecracker 
Tommy's apartment that night. Tommy 
lived on the second floor of a small two- 
family row house in Brooklyn. Bonegura 
and Trudy climbed the creaking stairs 
and knocked on Tommy’s door. 
Tommy opened the door a crack, 


identified his visitors, and stood back to 
let them in. He was a small man in his 
early 40's. He had thin hands, small dark 
eyes and pinched, nervous, bloodless 
face. 

“Sure you weren't followed here?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, for the love of —” 

Tommy waited until Trudy was out of 
earshot, then grabbed Bonegura’s arm. 
“What's the idea, bringing a skirt into 
it?” he whispered fiercely. 

“We’ re going to need her,” said Bone- 
gura. “This is a big job—real big. We're 
going to need everything we've got.” 

Over a bottle of whisky, Bonegura out- 
lined the tentative plan he’d worked out. 
As he saw it, the gang would have to at- 
tack the Auantic Terminal in three 
platoons. The first platoon would be 
himself and Trudy. They'd arrive on the 
chosen night an hour ahead of the others, 
park near the terminal, look around to 
make sure all was clear. When the others 
arrived in a second car, Bonegura would 
signal whether the job was on or post- 
poned. The second platoon, burglars 
Pagano and Monforti and the cop-spot- 
ter, Landolphi, would jump the night- 
watchman and make him keep ringing 
in at his check stations. 

“What if there’s two 
Tommy asked. 

“That's something I’m going to find 
out. There’s a lot of casing still to do.” 

The third platoon, Bonegura con- 
tinued, would be muscle-man Cagiano 
and Tommy himself. They’d wait until 
the watchman was under control, then 
open the box. 

“Not good enough,” said Tommy. “If 
me and the rest show up in a second car, 
I want a driver to stay in it. Landolphi. I 
want him out there watching for cops 
and ready to roll.” 

Bonegura shrugged. “Okay.’ 

“And I want a car switch. If we're 
going in two cars, two car switches. It’s 
the only sure way to shake cops if any 
are on our tail.” 

Bonegura swore wearily. “Anything 
you say, Tommy. How about going up 
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watchmen? 


the East River in a submarine, while 
we're at it?” 
“Listen, kid,” said Tommy, deadly 


serious. “You can laugh all you want, but 
I ain’t going back to Sing Sing. Not ever. 
I been nabbed seven times, and that’s it. 
I'll shoot it out if I have to—that’s how 
much I hate Sing Sing.” 

“You won't have to shoot,” 
Bonegura. 

“No? Then you better figure the job 
real careful. Because we're going with 
guns, and if you don’t figure careful 
enough, we'll shoot. There’s only one 
way they're gonna get me the eighth time, 
and that’s dead.” 


growled 


Mestsnite: out on the street in front, 
as the two crooks had been working out 
the details of their project, Detective 
Adlerstien had been busy. Leaving 
Donato in the car to keep w atch, he had 
taken a casual glance at the entry in 
the row house and sauntered down the 
street to a confectionery phone booth. 
In a moment he was giving Maguire the 
word at headquarters about Bonegura’s 
social call. 
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“Name on the mailbox is Tom Fay,” 
said Adlerstien. He gave the captain the 
address. 

Maguire had never heard of Tom Fay, 
nor could he find any police record on 
the name. He thought it might be use- 
ful, though, to find out who Tom Fay 
was. 

Shortly after Bonegura and Trudy left 
Tommy's place that night, a shabbily 
dressed but respectable-looking young 
man knocked on the door. Tommy 
opened it and looked out. 

“Good evening, sir,” said the young 
man. He had a boyish face and a disarm- 
ing smile. “I represent the East River 
Benevolent Society. I’m sure you've 
heard of our good works.” 

“1 never heard of it and I ain’t inter- 
ested,” said Tommy. 

The ,young man leaned forward 
earnestly. “Sir, 1 know I’m imposing on 
your time, but we desperately need 
funds to—” 

“T ain’t got any funds,” said Tommy, 
and slammed the door. 

The young man went back to squad 
headquarters. “Get a good look at him?” 
Maguire asked. 

Detective Howard Phelan took off his 
shabby topcoat. “I sure did,” he said. 
“That guy is Tommy DeLucia.” 

Maguire whistled. DeLucia was a safe- 
cracker well known to the squad. After 
his last release from Sing Sing he’d disap- 
peared. The squad had assumed he'd 
moved to another city, or even gone 
straight. 

Captain Maguire now had some valu- 
able information to work with: A rela- 
tively little-known man, Bonegura, was 
chumming around with two of the 
cleverest safecrackers in New York City— 
Cagiano and DeLucia. Cagiano’s favorite 
tool was the sectional jimmy; DeLucia’s, 
the center punch. Things were starting 
to make sense. 

It isn’t a good idea to keep the same 
shadows on one man for too long. There's 
a chance the suspect will see the same 
faces near him two days in a row and 
start worrying. So Maguire did a little 
tail switching, but figured detectives Ad- 
lerstien and Donato were still good on 
Bonegura. 

‘The next day, as Cagiano watched the 
Atlantic Terminal for signs that cash was 
being carried out, his careful inspection 
slipped unwittingly over one of the other 
cars parked in the mud alongside Mas- 
peth Avenue. It contained two attentive 
men. When Bonegura himself cased the 
building that night, he, too, was unaware 
of eyes in the darkness. 

Bonegura checked on the building for 
more than two hours. He spent the first 
hour in his car, watching the darkened 
front. Then he climbed out of the car 
and picked his way quietly through weeds 
and rubble to the back of the building. 
He saw only one night-watchman, an old 
man. There was a point in the watch- 
man’s rounds when he came outside the 
building. 

“Well,” Maguire said later to Adler- 
stien, “we know who they are and what 
they’re figuring to do. The only ques- 
tion is: when?” 

Maguire had no intention of arresting 
the gang just yet. There was no sure 
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proof on them—nothing that would stand 
up in court. The surest way to get such 
proof was to let them attack the safe and 
catch them at it, red-handed. 


The big question—when—was one that 
Bonegura himself was having trouble 
with. As far as he could tell, there was 
no regular schedule for transferring 
cash out of the Atlantic Terminal’s safe. 
It was hard to tell when cash was taken 
out, because the company used no 
armored-car service. Sometimes a man 
would appear with a briefcase at quit- 
ting time, flanked by two other men, and 
Bonegura guessed that the briefcase con- 
tained the cash. He watched the-terminal 
for two weeks without getting any clearer 
picture. 

Finally he took Trudy up to see 
Tommy again one night. “We're all set,” 
he said. “Any time three days go by 
without them taking out any cash, we 
open the box. I figure we'll grab 50 grand 
at least, maybe a hundred.” 

Together they worked out the last fine 
details. Bonegura didn’t believe they had 
any reason to worry about cops, but to 
make the safecracker happy he agreed to 
a complicated double-car switch. On the 
big night the gang would split into two 
groups: Bonegura and Trudy in one, 
Tommy and the rest in the other. The 
two segments would go their separate 
ways. Each, some time during the night, 
would pull a car switch before heading 
for the Atlantic Terminal. 

Bonegura’s switch would work this 
way: He'd leave the keys in one of the 
cars on his lot. Then he and Trudy 
would go somewhere—maybe to a movie 
—in the red Cadillac. Bonegura would 
phone a friend, ask him to pick up the 
other car at the lot and park it somewhere 
near the movie house, a block or two 
away from the Cadillac. If any cops were 
shadowing Bonegura, they'd watch the 
Cadillac while he was in the movie. He'd 
duck out the back door and take off in 
the other car. 

Tommy’s switch would work like this: 
Landolphi would go to New Jersey some 
time during the next two days, and he'd 
stay there until somebody phoned him. 
That way, if cops were on him, he could 
shake himself clean. On the big night, 
Tommy and Cagiano and the others 
would also go to a movie, or to a baseball 
game if one was on. They’d park their 
car on one side of the stadium, and Lan- 
dolphi, in from New Jersey, would park 
on the other side. They'd take off in 
Landolphi's car. 

3onegura and Trudy would get to the 
terminal around | o’clock in the morn- 
ing, an hour ahead of the others. They'd 
look around carefully. At about 2, 
Tommy and the others would drive past 
Bonegura’s parked car. If Bonegura and 
Trudy were necking, that meant every- 
thing was all right. If Bonegura was 
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holding a newspaper, it meant there was 
. o . , 
possible trouble and the job was off. 


The 17th of May was hot and humid. 
Captain Maguire paced around the squad 
room, stopping sometimes at the water 
cooler, sometimes to chat with small 
knots of detectives. He fervently wished 
that Bonegura and his boys would make 
their move soon; he needed sleep, as did 
all the detectives on the case. He'd 
swapped detectives again. Now Maney 
and Berry were on planner Bonegura, 
Alderstien and Donato on the safe- 
cracker ‘Tommy. 

Things had been quiet all day. Tommy 
had stayed in his apartment, as usual. 
Bonegura had hung around his car lot 
all morning, then relieved Cagiano on 
the watch at the terminal in the after- 
noon. Cagiano had shot some pool and 
gone to a movie, 

Evening closed down, bringing a faint 
cooling breeze. Donato called in to say 
that Tommy and three others of the 
gang were at Ebbets Field, where the 
Dodgers were playing. Maney reported 
that ‘Bonegura and Trudy were watching 
a movie in Greenpoint. A little later, 
Donato called again to say that Tommy 
and his boys had been joined by Lan- 
dolphi. 

Maguire pinched the bridge of his 
nose and rubbed tired eyes with thumb 
and forefinger. He took another drink 
from the cooler. 

“Let's go up to Ebbets,” he said finally 
to Detective Phelan. “Five of them to- 
gether up there. Could mean they're 
ready.” 

Outside the Greenpoint movie house, 
Maney and Berry sat in their car, pour- 
ing coffee from a thermos flask into paper 
cups. Berry had his big frame stretched 
out as far as it could go in the cramped 
front-seat space. Maney, lean and loose- 
jointed, sat comforte ibly behind the 
wheel. 

“Hot, isn’t it?” remarked Berry. 

“Yeah,” said Maney. 

From where they sat, they could see 
both the front entrance of the movie and 
Bonegura’s red Cadillac. The hours 
rolled by. 

Berry looked at his watch. 
thirty. 
it?” 

Ten minutes later, people streamed 
out of the movie as the last show ended. 
Bonegura’s car stayed where he'd parked 
it. 


“Twelve- 
About time they came out, isn’t 


“Oh-oh,” — said 
maybe?” 

They waited until the 
cleared. Maney crossed the street and 
checked with the manager. The last 
patron had left. 

“Maybe they stopped in at a bar,” 
Berry suggested. 

Maney looked doubtful. “I 

Ve'd better call in.’ 

The detective who answered the phone 
at headquarters gave Maney more bad 
news. Maguire and his group had lost 
Tommy’s gang at Ebbets Field after an 
extra-innings double-header. Tommy had 
apparently pulled a car switch. “Maguire 
says this looks like the night.” the de- 
tective said. “He says to rendezvous at a 
park on Maspeth a little this side of the 


Maney. “A switch, 


theater lobby 


dunno. 


Auantic Terminal. Do you know it?” 

Maney knew it. He scrambled back 
into the car, and he and Berry roared 
down the street toward Maspeth Avenue. 

They were worried, and with reason. 
After wecks of patient watching, waiting, 
planning, things were suddenly starting 
to go wrong. Two detective teams had 
lost their men at the same time—and that 
was bad. Now there was no way of know- 
ing the gang’s timetable. There was no 
way of telling when the gang would start 
the night's work. Maybe the police squad 
would move in on the terminal too early, 
scare the gang away before any crime 
was committed, and thus fail to get any 
useful evidence to take before a court. 
Or maybe, not knowing exactly how the 
gang was deployed, the detectives would 
blunder into gunplay they couldn’t cope 
with. Or maybe they'd simply arrive too 
late. 

As Maney drove, Berry felt the com- 
forting hardness of his gun beneath his 
jac ket. “Well,” he said “philosophically, 
“you can’t have it easy every time.” 

Maney, who could not clearly remem- 
ber when he or his partner had last en- 
joyed six hours’ uninterrupted sleep, 
grinned sadly. They drove on toward 
Maspeth. 


Across from the terminal, Bonegura 
pulled his car over into the mud and cut 
his lights. Darkness and silence closed 
down. 

Maguire and his group of detectives 
were having trouble. They'd lost a lot of 
time at the ball park because of the car 
switch. Maguire had called headquarters 
to order reinforcements out to Maspeth 
Avenue. Then he and Phelan, with Ad- 
lerstien and Donato in another car be- 
hind them, had battled thick after-game 
traffic. That trate had finally thinned, 
but now they were up against the great, 
lumbering trucks that take over Green- 
point’s twisted streets after dark. 

sonegura slid out of the car and began 
picking his way through pitch blackness. 
He walked all around the terminal, saw 
nothing that looked dangerous. Going 
back to his car, he stood beside it peering 
up and down the street. Then he climbed 
in beside Trudy. 

“All clear?” she asked. 

“Looks good.” 

Some distance down Maspeth, detec 
tives Maney and Berry slid their car to 
the curb and doused their lights. They 
squinted down toward the terminal, but 
saw only darkness. They couldn’t risk 
going down there to investigate until 
Maguire and the others arrived—that 
might spoil everything. There was noth- 
ing for them to do but wait and watch. 

Tommy the safecracker and his three 
boys had cruised around for a while after 
leaving Ebbets Field. Now they headed 
down Maspeth. There were few other 
cars parked here in the mud at night, 
and Bonegura’s was easy to spot. It was 
the only one near the terminal. Lan- 
dolphi, who was driving, slowed down 
as he came abreast of the lookouts. 

Tommy peered into Bonegura’s car. 
“They're smooching,” he said. “That's 
the green light. Pull over.” 

Tommy, Cagiano, Monforti and Pa- 
gano got out of the car and crept around 
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to the back of the terminal. They settled 
themselves in the black shadows to wait 
until the watchman came out. 

Back down Maspeth, Maney and Berry 
had watched the car slow down opposite 
the terminal, pull into the mud and cut 
its ights. 

“That was them,” said Maney. 

“Who’s in that other car—lookouts?” 

“Maybe. What’s keeping Maguire?” 

At the terminal, the old nightwatch- 
man opened a back door and stepped 
outside. Pagano and Monforti jumped 
out of the shadows. 

“Hold it right there, old-timer. We 
got a gun.” 

The old man gave them no trouble. He 
told them where the safe was. ‘Tommy 
and Cagiano went into the building with 
tools and a flashlight. 

Now Captain Maguire and Phelan 
were arriving at the rendezvous on Mas- 
peth. Adlerstien and Donato came up 
behind them. Five minutes later another 
car of detectives arrived from headquar- 
ters. 

Maguire listened to Maney’s report and 
stood for a while thinking, gazing down 
the dark street. Finally he said crisply, 
“Okay, here’s how we'll do it. Maney, 
you and Fyffe go down there and get the 
lookouts, if that’s what they are. ‘The 
rest of us will follow.” 

Maney and Detective Bill Fyffe trotted 
quietly into the darkness at the side of 
the road. 

Inside the terminal, box-buster Tommy 
was shining his flashlight on a large, 
square, old-fashioned black safe. In the 
eerie reflected light his face shone silver 
with sweat. 

Cagiano had the safe’s dial pried a 
little way out from the faceplate. He 
dipped in his satchel and brought out a 
heavy machinist’s hammer. With a few 
sharp, powerful blows, he knocked the 
cial off. 

Straightening up, he took the flashlight 
from ‘Tommy. ‘Tommy squatted down 
and peered into the hole left by the dial. 
Fingers trembling slightly, he inserted a 
center punch into the hole. He moved the 
punch around delicately, feeling for the 
right spot. When he found it, he picked 
up the hammer. With a swipe of his 
sleeve he wiped the sweat from his fore- 
head. Then he tapped the hammer 
gently against the punch, feeling for aim. 
If he was lucky, one quick blow of the 
hammer would unseat the lock mecha- 
nism, and the safe would be defeated. 

He drew back the hammer. Cagiano 
leaned forward tensely. 


Outside, detectives Maney and Fyffe 
had crept up behind Bonegura’s car. 
They could hear the gang leader and 
Trudy talking softly through the open 
windows. Flashlights and guns ready, 
they jumped to the windows and leaned 
in. 

“Don’t move!” barked Maney. 

Bonegura stared into the flashlight’s 
glare, stunned into a glassy immobility. 
‘Trudy gave a choked cry. 

In the terminal’s front office, Tommy 
was cursing. The lock would not break. 
He had hammered the punch until his 
ears rang. 
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He stood up and grabbed the flash- 
light from Cagiano. “Your move,” he 
said. Sweat dripped from his face. 

The gang’s muscle man took a heavy- 
duty drill and set it against the upper 
right-hand corner of the safe door. Drill- 
ing through steel was hard work, but 
Cagiano was built for it. The bit chewed 
into the metal. Minutes went by with 
agonizing slowness. At last the bit went 
through. 

Cagiano then brought out his sectional 
jimmy. It opened to a length of five feet. 
Essentially, it was a jointed crowbar with 
one pointed end. He set the point into 
the drill hole, planted his feet firmly and 
heaved his massive strength against the 
bar. The steel door squealed loudly as it 
bent outward from the safe. 

“All right, you guys, drop everything!” 
shouted a voice from the door. 

Tommy swung around, his face con- 
torted in panic. “Cops!” he screeched. 

He scrambled for the far door of the 
room, pulling a gun from his pocket. 
Cagiano ran behind him. 

“Stop, Tommy!” yelled Maguire. “You 
can’t make it!” 

Tommy didn’t stop. Maguire charged 
after the fleeing pair, Berry and Maney 
right behind him. 


Tommy got to the front door of the 
building. It was bolted. Fingers trem- 
bling, frantic, he snatched the bolt back. 
A gun barked behind him and a slug 
ricocheted off the door, inches from his 
lee. 

He yanked open the door and found 
himself face-to-face with Howard Phelan 
and two other detectives. 

“Hold it, Tommy!” Phelan shouted. 

3ut Tommy was desperate. He wanted 
no more of Sing Sing. He charged straight 
forward, firing his gun. 

It is almost always a mistake to start 
eunplay with a big-city cop, especially 
a detective. When Phelan saw Tommy’s 
gun come up, he fired. Tommy staggered 
sideways against the doorpost and slith- 
ered to the floor, dropping the gun. 
Cagiano made a frantic grab for the re- 
volver as he ran. He leaped over Tommy, 
firing. But there was a bullet in him be- 
fore his foot hit the ground. His legs 
buckled under him, and he fell forward 
on his face. 

It was ended. Tommy was dead, Ca- 
giano seriously wounded. Bonegura was 
helpless under the steady gun of Detec- 
tive Fyffe. The others were being rounded 
up smartly. 

The gang never quite got around to 
understanding what had happened. The 
only reality for them was facing a judge 
for sentencing: Cagiano, 5 to 10 years; 
Pagano, 5 to 10; Monforti, 314 to 7; 
Bonegura, 214 to 5; Landolphi, inde- 
terminate term; Trudy Kobias, one year. 

Bonegura was the most bewildered. 
To him it was inconceivable that the po- 
lice could have known about his bril- 
liantly planned crime in adyance. Shortly 
after he heard his 214-to-5-year Sing Sing 
sentence read out, he was heard to mum- 
ble something about telepathy. 

“Not telepathy,” says Maguire, who 
today bears the title of inspector. “Just 
patience and a gift for living without 
sleep.’—Max Gunther 
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The Finn Twins’ Bloody Bout 


[Continued from page 41] 


The Finns had never flown a C-A6, so 
they decided to hire a pilot. Each pilot 
who came out took one look at the short 
flight strip and the aging plane and said 
the same thing: “Do you think I want to 
kill myself?” 

Finally they ran out of pilots. George 
turned to Charles and said, “Well, do we 
or don't we?” Charles nodded grimly, 
and they set a take-off date. 

Bakersfield newsmen, fire trucks and 
an ambulance were on hand. The Finns 
climbed into the Patricia Linn. George 
flipped a quarter, “won,” and took over 
the controls. “We take off when the 
speedometer says 60—or when we hit the 
first little fence,” Charley said. 

They got the engines red hot. George 
released the brakes and the big plane 
lumbered down past the markers, picking 
up speed. 

At 900 feet Charlie gave a big yell and 
George pulled back on the wheelstick. 
The big plane caromed up and off like a 
startled goose. After they landed at Bur- 
bank Airport, George asked Charley 
what he had yelled. Charley said: “Stop!” 


The Finns delivered the plane to 
George Batchelor’s I. A., Inc., fully ex- 
pecting her to be put in top shape, out- 
fitted, and soon earning $5,000 a month. 
But Batchelor had other ideas; he simply 
tore the plane down. The Finns, thinking 
he had torn it down preparatory to re- 
fitting it for flight, went off to find some 
more planes. 

A short time later they located a sur- 
plus C-47 up for sale in New York. But 
when they tried to register this new plane 
in Washington, they again ran into a 
stone wall. One WAA official told them 
they had rubbed some important people 
the wrong way, were going to be invyes- 
tigated, and would not be allowed to buy 
or fly surplus planes at all. While they 
struggled with red tape, the C-47 was 
sold, outfitted and flown to Brazil—by 
insiders. 

The Finns were interviewed by the 
FBI and by T-men, and during the talks 
they learned that someone else had filed 
a flight plan for the Patricia Linn, desti- 
nation Mexico. 

Now the Finns began to feel crowded, 
and decided to take matters into their 
own hands. They had access to their 
plane, so they put it together again, got 
help from some pilot friends and flew it 
to Bakersfield. They planned to fight 
Batchelor in the courts, but in the mean- 
time they wanted to keep their hands on 
their plane. But this act—the reposses- 
sion of their own property—only started 
their real trouble. 


On July 3, 1952, Assistant U.S. Attor- 
ney Leila Bulgrin in Los Angeles filed a 
$198,000 suit for the U.S. against the 
Finns, International Airports, the Vine- 
land School District, and Seaboard Surety 
Co. 

The U.S. attorney had acted under 
orders from the U.S. Attorney General's 
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Office. The orders were originated by an 
individual whose identity has never been 
revealed. The suit sought to recapture 
plane No. 111H, which the U.S. had sold 
for $200 and now valued at $70,000, plus 
$128,000 for “loss of use,” plus costs. All 
this for the old C-46 which had been 
parked and exposed to the weather in a 
Kern County school yard for nearly five 
years. 

The other defendants filed answers, 
but the Finns filed an answer and a 
counterclaim. ‘They stated that the plane 
was their private property, lawfully ac- 
quired and legally owned. 

“You're in somebody's hair,” an attor- 
ney friend warned them. “Why don’t you 
check into it?” He gave the Finns the 
name of an influential politician who 
had been postmaster of a Southern Cali- 
fornia city. 

The Finns saw the politician. He and 
an important lawyer suggested that the 
Finns form a corporation, put the air- 
plane into it, give the politician and 
lawyer one third of the stock, and make 
contributions to the campaign of a 
Southern California congressman. Then 
everything would turn out all right. 

The Finns refused. They were getting 
stubborn now, and they wanted to do 
business without cutting it up for the 
sake of influence. Their case was be- 
coming a cause. 

Now David E. Hayden, deputy U.S. 
marshal, went to Bakersfield airport, left 
Claim and Delivery papers with Airport 
Manager William Richardson and told 
him that the Finns’ plane was being 
seized by the government. 

When the Finns heard about that, they 
were stunned. “How can the U.S. seize 
our property?” Charley blazed. 


The Finns pored through the law books 
in the Los Angeles Law Library, and 
learned that in order to seize prop- 
erty, the government must get a court 
order, have papers served upon the 
owners, post a guard on the property 
and paste an attachment sticker on it. 
That was the law. 

“Then Leila Bulgrin and the marshal 
haven’t attached our plane,” Charley 
said. “They've stolen it.” 

“We'd better make sure,” George said. 
“Let’s see the marshal.” 

They showed the L.A. marshal the 
law, and told him: “We want our plane 
back.” 

“We're not lawyers, boys,” he said, 
“see the U.S. attorney.” 

The U.S. attorney suggested the fed- 
eral judge. The federal judge suggested 
the marshal. 

A punitive lawsuit, an illegal plane 
seizure, and now a run-around. This 
combination drove the Finns to a deci- 
sion that set off the strangest legal tangle 
in aviation annals. 

Action-trained by 18 years in the Air 
Force, the Finns were not the kind to 
break or quit under pressure. They 
sensed a face-saving conspiracy of officials 
and they decided to fight it to the end. 

The Patricia Linn was squatting on the 
Bakersfield airport, about as far from 
the manager’s house as you can throw a 
softball. One night the Finns backed a 
truck against the side of the ship that 


was opposite the manager's house and 
jammed in heavy clothing, food, camping 
equipment and two western style leather 
holsters with revolvers in them. 

On January 18, 1953, they walked out 
to their ship through a soupy gray dawn 
They fired up the engines, saw the man- 
ager’s house light up like Times Square 
and prayed that he was a slow dresser. 
Charley headed the groaning plane onto 
the strip and turned her around into the 
wind. From manager Richardson's garage 
a car backed around and careened toward 
them with blazing lights, skidding to a 
stop in front of the plane. Charley 
gunned the port prop, turned the ship 
around and let her go. She jounced 
obliquely into open pasture, gathered 
speed and took off crosswind. The Finns 
flew her through Tehachapi Mountain 
Pass and headed low along the other side 
of the range for Death Valley. They 
crossed into Nevada and put the Patricia 
Linn down on an abandoned airstrip. 


The giant ship sat silent except for 
the measured cracking of her shrinking 
manifolds. The Finns rubbed their eyes, 
climbed out on the wing and breathed 
the chilly air. Charley strapped on his 
holster. ‘They were fugitives now, but 
they had a plan. 

A short time later a friend named 
George Schuler landed his tiny plane. 
After a thermos of coffee, George left 
with Schuler for Los Angeles. Charley 
stayed to guard the plane. 

Newspapers headlined the story, and 
reporters raced with the FBI to locate 
the missing plane. During the next eight 
days, 16 federal agencies went into ac- 
tion. Strange and contradictory felony 
complaints were signed against the Finns 
by U.S. Commissioner Howard V. Cal- 
verly: flying a stolen plane to Mexico, 
flying a stolen plane in foreign com- 
merce, flying a stolen plane over a state 
line into Nevada. 

Meanwhile, out in the winter desert, 
Charley's portable radio brought in news 
of the international plane hunt. He 
walked 12 miles to the nearest phone 
and called George. At that time, reporters 
were pumping George. The landlady said 
that Slim’s Corners, Nevada, was calling. 
The reporters vanished. Locate Slim's 
Corners, they realized, and the plane 
won't be too far away. 

The reporters spotted the Patricia 
Linn from a Piper Club, and were taking 
pictures of grizzled Charley when a long 
plume of dust heralded a speeding car. 
Charley scrambled aboard the plane. 

Two FBI agents left the car and strode 
over. Charley was standing high on the 
wing near the cabin door. A revolver 
swung from his holster. The FBI man 
showed his credentials. “Come down off 
the plane. There’s a warrant for your 
arrest!” 

Charley said: “You tie your warrant on 
this piece of string here, and I'll pull it 
up and read it.” 

“The warrant’s in L.A. But you're still 
under arrest.” The reporters watched 
and the photographer lifted his camera. 

Charley shook his head. “You investi- 
gated us. We've done nothing wrong. 
Now you want to arrest us without a war- 
rant, You'll have to show me a warrant.” 
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The FBI men exchanged glances. One 
of them looked at the photographer. 
They hesitated, and the sound of another 
plane broke the tension. Charley tossed 
down a towel and the FBI man caught it. 

“They want to land,” Charley ex- 
plained. “Will you take it down the run- 
way and let it wave?” The agent did so. 
The plane landed. Out climbed George 
Finn and two reporters. 

“What's up?” George asked. 

“We're arresting Charles Finn,” the 
agent said. 

“Do you have a warrant?” 

“Not here. But there is a warrant.” 

“You should serve it when you make 
an arrest like this. Save yourself some 
trouble. Remember the Judy Coplan 
case? She was a spy, but she went free 
because there wasn’t any warrant.” 

The agents wheeled, returned to their 
car and sped away. 

Charley flew back with the newsmen, 
leaving George with the plane. Next 
morning, four FBI cars returned loaded 
with guns, tear gas, and a battering ram. 
George stood on the wing, waiting. The 
chief agent waved a piece of paper. 
George came down, read the warrant and 
turned oyer his gun. 

In Las Vegas, the FBI rolled finger- 
prints and found they had arrested the 
wrong twin. But they held him anyhow 
on $5,000 bail, and waited for a new war- 
rant from Los Angeles. 

For the next eight days the FBI looked 
vainly for Charley, who went from friend 
to friend, raising bail for George. By the 
time they had found Charley, he had 
bailed out George. Then George bailed 
out Charley. But one of their friends 
counseled them. “Quit fighting some- 
thing you can’t win. The whole bureac- 
racy is down on you. Be realistic.” 

“No,” Charley said. “We'll fight ‘em 
with every legal means. This is for all 
the little guys that get pushed around by 
officials who cover up for each other. 
They think they're so strong they can't 
be wrong, but they're wrong, all right, 
and some of them know it. We're going 
to prove il.” 

Meanwhile, at the request of the Los 
Angeles U.S. attorney, the U.S. Air Force 
flew the Patricia Linn to Nellis Air Force 
Base, Nevada; left it on an open field. 

In late February, 1953, the federal 
grand jury in Bakersfield met to consider 
the criminal charges against the Finns. 
They found no merit in the charges and 
returned a “No Bill.” 

Assistant U.S. Attorney Leila Bulgrin 
then charged the Finns with criminal con- 
tempt of court in Los Angeles. On March 
30, 1953, Judge Westover disagreed, find- 
ing the Finns not guilty of the charge. 
The judge discovered that the U.S. at- 
torney had “played him for a patsy.” 

“When the government came into 
court relative to the so-called order,” 
Judge Westover stated, “it was repre- 
sented to the court that the plane was 
then in possession of the government. 
The facts don’t sustain that contention 
at all. The government did not comply 
with the statutes at all. The court never 
ordered the Marshal to pick up the 
plane .. . there was no legal barrier to 
flying the plane away.” 

Well, that was that. The Finns had 
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spent a small fortune of their own and 
their friends’ money in defending them- 
selves against government arrests, at- 
tempted indictments, improper attach- 
ments, bail money and court appearances. 

“So let’s get our plane back and start 
over,” the Finns said. 

It was now early in. 1953, time for the 
Democratic U.S. attorneys to go out and 
the newly appointed Republican U.S. 
attorneys to come in. Out went lawyers 
Walter Binns and pretty Leila F. Bulgrin. 
In came tall, jovial Laughlin Waters, 
whose appointment was recommended by 
a top California Republican politico. 

Waters was a legal babe in the tangled 
woods of federal operation. He’d never 
passed the California State Bar and had 
been admitted to Federal Law for just 13 
months when he took over the protector- 
ship of 7 million Southern Californians. 
But Waters knew how to take orders. 

Waters inherited the Finn case. So far, 
the only thing the Finns were legally 
guilty of was breathing. But reputations 
and political futures were at stake. And 
there were those surplus airplanes that 
somebody wanted to get his hands on. 
Only the Finns were still in his way. 

The Finns tried to get their plane back 
from military impound in Nevada. 
Waters blocked it. ‘They pressed for trial 
of the civil suit. Waters had it postponed. 
The Finns initiated suits against the gov- 
ernment in state and federal courts. They 
were thrown out. They brought a com- 
plaint against Marshal Hayden, who had 
falsely sworn under oath that he had 


legally attached their plane. Waters re- 
fused the complaint. The Finns filed dis- 
barment proceedings against Waters. 
They were thrown out of court. 

The Finns grew touchier, more high- 
handed. They had a little candelabra 
business that could have supported them, 
but they were in a fight now, and they 
weren't going to quit. They aired their 
grievances to pilot associations and serv- 
ice clubs. Reporters and radio and TV 
men like Ben Hunter, Tom Duggan and 
Paul Coates spread their story, and col- 
lections were taken up for them. But the 
Finns weren't gifted at public speaking 
and, aside from raising a little money, 
they got nowhere. At this rate, they rea- 
soned, they could talk into the next cen- 
tury. They wanted action. 

They finally boiled their legal problem 
down to this: how can we get the govern- 
ment into court? 

Digging around, George came up with 
Section 837 of the California Penal Code. 
“In California,” he explained to his 
brother, “you can make a citizen’s arrest 
of another person if you have reasonable 
cause for believing that a felony has been 
committed. So they can be arrested.” 

“You can’t arrest the government,” 
Charley said testily. 

“But some person in the government 
is illegally holding our plane. ‘They're 
injuring us and preventing us from earn- 
ing a living.” 

The Finns called on U.S. attorney 
Laughlin Waters. “Who's holding our 
plane?” 
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“The government, of course,” Waters 
said. 

“Who in the government? You?” 

“Well,” Waters said, “yes, you might 
say I’m the one.” 

On January 21, 1954, Laughlin Waters 
had finished a pleasant lunch at the Bilt- 
more Hotel in Los Angeles. He'd just 
reached the public sidewalk when he saw 
the Finns. 

“What are you doing here?’ Waters 
said pleasantly. While he shook hands 
with George, Charley produced a pair 
of handcuffs. He snapped one on George's 
wrist and one on Waters’ wrist. 

“This is a citizen’s arrest, Mr. Waters,” 
George said. “Here is the written com- 
plaint charging you with commission of 
a felony. We have to go to the nearest 
police station.” 


After a two-hour high level conference 
in the D.A.'s office—where the Finns’ 
complaint was studied and flunkeys car- 
ried lawbooks in and out—Waters was 
released and the Finns were taken be- 
fore U.S. Commissioner Calverley and 
charged with assaulting, threatening, and 
impeding a federal officer in performance 
of duties. 

“He wasn’t assaulted and wasn’t on 
duty. He was at lunch,” George said. 
Calverley jailed the Finns on $10,000 
bond each. 

Federal Judge Murphy was brought 
down from San Francisco for the trial. 
The Finns were found guilty as charged. 
Judge Westover’s ruling that the govern- 
ment had illegally seized the Finns’ plane 
was excluded from the trial, but his false 
restraining order was allowed in the 
trial. The federal officers who made il- 
legal arrests were not called. The be- 
havior of the Los Angeles U.S. attorney's 
office was never questioned, 

Judge Murphy sentenced the Finns to 
a year in prison. He remanded them 
to custody without bail on appeal, and 
signed a highly curious recommendation 
that they “be taught a trade,” and “re- 
ceive psychiatric treatment.” The Finns 
were well-educated pilots with 18 years 
USAF service between them. There had 
been no psychiatric examination, testi- 
mony or issue anywhere in the case. 

George and Charley were placed in 
the prison at ‘Terminal Island, California. 
They had one resource left. Following 
the successful methods used by Mahatma 
Ghandi, they went on a hunger strike. 

On the sixteenth day of their fast, the 
Los Angeles Examiner cracked the fed- 
eral news blackout, found the Finns’ con- 
dition grave, and rounded up three 
federal judges to listen to the Finns’ plea 
for bail, pending appeal of their case. 
They had starved for 28 days when they 
were released on $1,000 appeal bail. They 
went out on stretchers, weighing 111 
pounds each, and entered La Brea Hos- 
pital to recuperate. 

While the Finns were in La Brea Hos- 
pital their physician, Dr. Frank Cutler, 
had two psychiatrists give them a thor- 
ough examination. They were found 
sane, The reports were forwarded to the 
authorities, and—apparently—ignored. 

While the Finns were in prison—and 
unable to defend themselves or even 
know what was going on—the State of 
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California sold a C-46 WAA surplus 
plane, for flight purposes, to a private 
buyer for $11,200. This plane had cost 
the State just $200, when purchased in 
1947. The deal was approved by U.S. 
Attorney Laughlin Waters. The private 
buyer was George Batchelor’s Interna- 
tional Airports, Inc., which was still a 
co-defendant in the government's $198,- 
000 suit against the Finns. 

And this wasn’t the only surplus air- 
craft deal. A California college bought 
a plane for $150 and sold it for $17,000. 
A Boy Scout troop purchased a C-46A 
cargo plane for $200 and sold it for an 
unspecified sum. These groups got offi- 
cial sanction and turned over most of the 
proceeds to the government, which ac- 
cepted the money. 

(The Boy Scout plane deal affords a 
brief glimpse into the complexity of sur- 
plus plane manipulation. It was sold to 
one Jack Hardwicke, who sold it to a 
J. J. Ganglof. Nine days later Ganglof 
sold it back to Hardwicke, who—in a 
rapid fire series of jugelings—sold it to 
W. G. Spillman, who sold it to Airline 
Maintenance Corporation of Miami, who 
sold it to Wilson Aircraft.) 

President Eisenhower wrote to his 
cousin, Mrs. Sarah Ferguson of Long 
Beach, who had inquired about the 
Finns, The President repeated misin- 
formation received from the Justice De- 
partment, stating that the Finns “told 
the officials in California that they would 
not apply for bail so that they could be 
free until their appeal was determined. 
Rather, they made up their minds to stay 
in jail and go on this hunger strike.” The 
President did not know that Judge 
Murphy had remanded the Finns with- 
out bail. 


Now the $198,000 suit of U.S. vs. the 
Finns et al, came to trial. On December 
8, 1954, Federal Judge Mathes ruled that 
the Finn twins were wrongfully deprived 
of their plane. He dismissed the U.S. com- 
plaint, and ordered the government to 
pay the Finns $50,000 or return to them 
the plane, plus $15 per day rental fee 
since its seizure on September 15, 1952. 

George and Charley and their many 
friends felt that the fight was worth it. 
They were not expendable after all. 
George asked the court for permission to 
see the plane at Nellis Base in Nevada. 
“We want to get back to work,” Charley 
stated. “We want the plane, not the 
money.” 

But their fight was not over. The U.S. 
attorney appealed the Mathes decision 
to the Circuit Court and, on January 7, 
1955, the Ninth Circuit Court denied the 
Finns’ appeal for a new trial (on their 
arrest of Waters) and affirmed the Finns’ 
conviction. Due to a technicality, the 
U.S. Supreme Court did not review the 
case. George and Charley were seized by 
the FBI, chained to the back seat of a 
car and—despite their psychiatric clear- 
ance—driven to Springfield Federal In- 
sane Hospital in Missouri. 

In Springfield, the Finns were sepa- 
rated and held in solitary confinement. 
They stated that they were being held 
illegally, and—in protest—refused to eat 
or to let themselves be examined again 
by a psychiatric board. The Federal 


Bureau of Prisons continued the news 
blackout. 

After fasting for two weeks, the Finns 
were spread-eagled and strapped to their 
beds. Attendants pushed a rubber hose 
down through their noses and blew malt 
into their stomachs. This forcible tube- 
feeding went on for 35 days. 

“When you're locked up in solitary 
without visitors, and they shove that tube 
down your throat, you’ve got to have 
some damn strong principles to keep you 
going,” George said later. 

After 22 days in Springfield, the Finns’ 
sister, Mrs. Catherine Peters of Redwood 
City, California, told California’s Sena- 
tor Kuchel that Federal Bureau of 
Prisons Director Bennett refused to give 
out word of her brothers’ health. 

Three days later she received a letter 
from Mr. Bennett stating that they were 
alive, were being tube-fed, and were 
being treated as individuals in need of 
help and not punishment. Mrs. Peters 
shuddered and hired the late Joe Scott, 
a well-known attorney and prominent 
Republican, to act on behalf of her 
brothers. 

Scott was used to the ways of politicians 
and officials; he had known enough of 
them to have once nominated Herbert 
Hoover for President. When his request 
to see the Finns was refused by Warden 
I. W. Steele of Springfield, Scott blew 
sky-high. “I have never heard of such 
outrageous defiance of the rights of an 
American citizen!” he fumed. Scott 
phoned Attorney General Brownell, 
Vice-President Nixon, Senator Kuchel, 
and Senator William Langer of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, who was 
already checking into the case. 

The prison “rules” faded for Joe Scott. 
He visited his clients in Springfield. 
Senator Langer, who was now getting 
aroused, asked Federal Prison Director 
Bennett to meet him at Springfield. 

When Senator Langer walked into 
Springfield, the Finns had been resisting 
for 35 days. When he assured the Finns 
there would be an inquiry into violations 
of their constitutional rights, they im- 
mediately called off their fast. In reply 
to charges that the boys were “mentally 
unstable,” Langer said: “There's nothing 
wrong with the minds of those boys. 
They are as mentally sound as anyone 
I know.” 

In August, 1955, the Finns were re- 
leased on an unrequested parole when 
they still “owed” 243 days of the year 
sentence. 


At this point, the Ninth Circuit Court 
ruled on the government's appeal from 
Judge Mathes’ decision which had 
smashed the government’s suit and 
awarded damages to the Finns. They let 
the Mathes decision stand except for one 
amendment. They denied damages. 

The twin “psychiatric cases,” it seemed, 
had defeated the U.S. Attorney General 
and some 50 trained government lawyers 
in a legal suit the Finns had never 
started. Their rewards were smashed 
lives, no airplane (the Patricia Linn was 
still sagging in its sockets at Nellis Air 
Base) , and now no damages. 

In Washington, Senator Langer winced 
at the decision and, now certain that the 
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Finns’ constitutional rights had been in- 
vaded, introduced a bill into Congress. 
It was turned over to the Senate Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights. 

Meanwhile, in Los Angeles, the Finns’ 
ordeal had aroused the anger of a tall, 
wiry old police reporter for the Los 
Angeles Examiner, Thomas J. Devlin. 

Tommy Devlin is a lean, humorous 
news pro of the old school who had spent 
26 years as a crime reporter, with seven 
years out for duty in World War II and 
the Korean War. He has always been 
noted for accuracy, and has never 
brought his paper close to a libel suit. 
He knows the courts, police, and politics, 
he knows how to keep his mouth shut, 
and he takes nothing from anybody. 

He was assigned to the Finn case in 
1955. With the tireless patience of his 
craft, Tommy began to dig out the 
facts. They shocked him. He had seen 
a good deal in his day, but the Finn case 
started him worrying about the country’s 
processes of justice. He just didn’t believe 
that Finn case could happen in America. 

Tommy worked night and day to 
eather 300 pages of documents, and, on 
January 9, 1956, he went over them for 
314 hours with the FBI chief in Los 
Angeles. The next day he was hospital- 
ized in the first of two attacks of coronary 
thrombosis. He lay at death’s door, wait- 
ing for the third strike. Instead, he im- 
proved. And during his convalescence he 
waited, expecting a federal grand jury to 
ask him and all of the principals of the 
Finn case to be called to testify under 
oath. But there was no call. Tommy 
ignored his heart. He assembled his docu- 
mented material into a series of charges, 
alleging a federal conspiracy among 
officials and sub-officials connected with 
the Finn case, to obstruct justice. 

He prepared-his affidavit and charges 
and mailed them to every U.S. Senator, 
the House Judiciary Committee, the 
Army, Air Force, Navy and Marine Corps 
legal departments, all California federal 
judges, 100 law school deans and 100 of 
the nation’s newspapers. 

“The paucity of replies was amazing,” 
Devlin told me. “From the local officials 
charged, I didn’t even get a telephone 
call in defense of their good names. How 
can they fail to act? In my entire career 
I have never seen such a completely. 
documented and shametul case.” 

In October, 1955, the Senate Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights 
opened its promised hearing on the Finn 
case. The treatment of the Finns in 
Springfield was brought out, but not the 
basic documents showing the legal frame- 
ups. Nor did the subcommittee learn the 
name of the individual who had initiated 
the government's $198,000 suit. 

The Finns again filed a complaint 
against Marshal Hayden, who had il- 
legally attached their plane. U.S. At- 
torney Waters again refused the com- 
plaint. 

Then, on January 18, 1957, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Civil Division, over the 
signature of Marvin C. Taylor, wrote a 
letter to the Finns. “You are hereby noti- 
fied that the USS. .......... eaniews aureus fantensiract 
disclaims any further interest in the 
C-46A Curtiss‘Commando airplane. 
The airplane is located at Nellis Air 
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Force Base, Las Vegas. The government 
is prepared to surrender possession of the 
airplane at that location to any claimant 
pursuant to a joint authorization . . . or 
order of a court...” 

The plane had been held for four years 
and 306 days in the sand and sun of 
Nevada under a legally impossible order, 
an illegal seizure and a repudiated law- 
suit. Now the government was disclaim- 
ing further interest. 

But even so, there was no way for the 
Finns to actually lay their hands on their 
plane. While they could sneak in at dawn 
and fly it out of the Bakersfield airport, 
they could hardly break into a U.S. Air 
Force base. Without that court order, 
which they could not get, they were help- 
less. So they went on making speeches 
to whoever would listen, trying to raise 
money, hoping to somehow arouse the 
public to what was being done to them. 

And then, in October, 1957, Judge 
David in Los Angeles ordered the Patricia 
Linn released to George Batchelor’s 
International Airports, Inc. The Finns 
protested. Nobody paid any attention to 
them. 

In December, 1957, the Air Force flew 
the aging Patricia Linn into the Burbank 
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airport in Los Angeles. Sherifl’s deputies 
posted legal notices on it, and it was put 
up for auction. Why? Because the sheriff 
had to satisfy a judgment that Batchelor 
had filed against the Finns, which was 
supposed to coyer work Batchelor’s outfit 
had done on the plane—work that con- 
sisted primarily of tearing the ship down 
and letting it sit there. His claim had, 
by now, risen to $38,347. 

For the Finns, the amount might as 
well have been $38 million. They put up 
a fight and with the help of friends raised 
$3,554, but it was hopeless. Batchelor 
simply bid $39,500, won the plane, and in 
payment handed the sheriff a check for 
$1,152.62—the difference between his 
judgment and his bid. 

But the Finns had not lost all their 
friends. In 1958, Senator Langer finally 
finished nursing his little bill through 
both houses of Congress. It was signed by 
President Eisenhower on August 27. 

Private Law 699, 85th Congress, states 
that “notwithstanding any statute of limi- 
tation or lapse of time . . . jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred on the U.S. Court of 
Claims to hear, determine and render 
judgment on the claim of Charles C. and 
George C. Finn arising out of the seizure 
... by employes of the United States .. . 
of a C-46A transport airplane belonging 
to Charles C. and George C. Finn. . .” 


Senator Langer had kept his promise. 

“I felt that these boys,” the .senator 
told me, “were entitled to have their case 
adjudicated in the courts, irrespective of 
any legal technicalities, and I was yery 
pleased by the enactment of this law.” 


Does this shocking story mean that the 
officials and politicians involved in the 
Finn case are all crooked manipulators 
who are enriching themselves in the sur- 
plus plane racket? Not at all. Most of 
them are nice people, honorable men, 
hard workers and good guys. Marshal 
David Hayden, for example, won a Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor in World War 
I. 

Therein lies the bone-chilling reality 
of the Finn case. It reveals a pattern of 
official loyalty, a terrifying togetherness 
moving above the law, a pattern of face- 
saving and coyer-up for each other's mis- 
takes. They had nothing against the 
Finns personally; the boys were merely 
in the way. 

Recently, however, the twin fliers saw 
one of their problems solve itself. George 
Batchelor, the plane manipulator of 
International Airports, Inc., who tripped 
the Finns at every turn, was arrested by 
the FBI for issuing 301 checks totaling 
$129,465 against an account in the Sun 
Valley National Bank which was listed 
as overdrawn by $43.50. In February, 
1959, Batchelor was one of three men 
indicted for conspiracy and 28 counts of 
nisapplying bank funds. He could get 
a sentence of 150 years. 

Meanwhile, the Finns are preparing 
for what everyone hopes will be their last 
court case: a suit against the government 
for a million dollars or two. This strange 
story of official misconduct will then be- 
come an official record. 

And perhaps this court case will shed 
some light on some of the nagging ques- 
tions that have remained unanswered for 
so many years: 

Who was responsible for putting 
through that obscure 1945 amendment to 
the War Assets Administration law that 
allowed old planes to be reactivated, and 
why was this amendment covered up? 

Who was behind the investigative 
harassing of the Finns, and that $198,000 
suit that caused them such severe hard- 
ship? 

Upon whose authority was the Finns’ 
plane held by the government on a Ne- 
vada Air Force base after its seizure had 
been held illegal by a federal court? 

How did other companies—and men 
like George Batchelor—manage to buy 
and sell surplus planes, when the Finns 
were denied this right? ; 

Who, in short, is behind the “Finn 
Twin Scandal’? 

Perhaps if these questions are finally 
answered, it will be possible to under- 
stand how two American veterans could 
have been given such a shameful run- 
around by their government. And per- 
haps the answers will help lift up the rug 
and disclose a smoldering scandal—which 
will reveal how selfish interest can deny 
the rights of ordinary citizens. 

As for the Finns, all they want to do 
is open up that small business they tried 
to start way back in 1950. 

—Thomas E. Gaddis 
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Bleak, icy Spitsbergen was the Italia’s base for its polar 
flights. To land the airship required a ground crew of 50. 


[Continued from page 33] 


that the airship’s full power could not counteract the unknown 
force pressing her downward. She was going to crash. 

“Stop all engines! Close all ignitions!”” There was nothing 
more to be done except prepare for the crash and minimize the 
danger of fire and explosion from the highly volatile hydrogen 
in the bag. 

“The elevators get no response,” said Zappi the moment 
power was diminished. “The wheel is dead.” 

“Ballast, Ceccioni, lower the ballast chain!” ordered Nobile. 
This was a chain weighted at intervals with heavy metal balls 
and was usually dropped like a rope ladder during landing 
operations. As each metal ball touched ground during the final 
100 feet or so of descent, the airship was lightened by a few 
pounds and thus brought more and more gently toward earth. 
But Ceccioni was having difficulty untying the rope that secured 
the chain to the cabin floor. “Hurry up!” shouted Nobile, esti- 
mating that the ice pack was now only 50 yards below them. 

Then, abruptly, he realized that, although the starboard and 
stern engines had sputtered to a stop as ordered, the port pro- 
peller was still rotating at full speed, sucking the airship into a 
bank. He leaned out a porthole in the flimsy canvas walls of 
the pilot house and shouted across to engineman Caratti, whose 
intercom evidently was not working. At the same instant he 
glanced back and saw that the stern boat containing the third— 
or after—engine was about to strike the ice. Inside he caught a 
glimpse of motor foreman Vincenzo Pomella throwing up his 
hands to protect his face from the impact. Nobile ducked his 
own head inside again and through the pilot window forward 
could see the cruel immensity of jagged blocks of wind-swept 
ice rushing at the airship. 

“God save us!” There came a bone-crushing impact. Nobile 
felt a spar of framework strike him brutally on the head, then 
he was twisted and thrust downward by collapsing cables and 
fabric. Clearly and almost as though it were not happening to 
him, he heard his leg snap. Instinctively he shut his eyes and 
the thought burned like acid across his mind, “It’s all over now.” 

That moment, when the /talia crashed at approximately §1° 
14’ north latitude, 28° 14” east longitude, marked the be- 
ginning of what was to become an epic struggle for survival. It 
initiated the greatest series of air and sea searches in the annals 
of polar expeditions. It was a forecast of death for many brave 
men, explorers and rescuers alike. But more than that the dis- 
aster brought sharply into focus one of the most incredible 
dramas of politics, intrigue and professional jealousy in modern 
history. It set the stage for an unbelievable case of human in- 


ustice, so savagely conceived and cunningly executed that— 
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despite 30 years and hundreds of thousands of vindicating 
words printed in a dozen languages—the wrong done to one 
man and the dishonor brought to one nation have never been 
adequately rectified. 

Who was Umberto Nobile, and why was he singled out to be 
one of the most ruthlessly maligned and venomously attacked 
men since the famous Capt. Alfred Dreyfus? 

His story really begins in Rome in 1919. He was a young 
aeronautical engineer who had overcome the personal disgrace 
of having been three times rejected by the Army as physically 
too fragile by successfully constructing unique ships of battle: 
dirigibles. Though slight of build. mild of manner and only 33, 
Nobile had already built his Aeronautical Construction Factory 
into one of the most important producers of lighter-than-air 
craft in the world. The appearance and growth of Fascism went 
unnoticed by this scientist, absorbed in the stress factors of 
metal, the horsepower of air-cooled engines, the displacement 
variations of hydrogen gas. 

That is, until one fateful day when a scoundrel named 
Costanzi, a suave Army captain representing some of the shadier 
leaders of the new party, strode into Nobile’s office and an- 
nounced that the government was buying ACF for its own use. 

“They can’t force me to go out of business,” replied the in- 
credulous engineer. 

“Oh, nobody would do that.” came the confident reply. “You 
would be retained as general manager, at a magnificent salary.” 

“And if I refuse . . .2” 

“Well, it would hardly be sensible,” smiled Costanzi smugly, 
“your rival, Crocco, would be established in business as the 
government's top dirigible producer. And I’m afraid ACF 
would have trouble finding any contracts.” 

For a man of less grit than Nobile, this would have been the 
death of his aircraft program. But Nobile possessed a fiery pride, 
he still had faithful friends in the government, and the Fascists 
were not yet organized into an all-powerful bloc. For the next 
two years ACF continued to prosper. Then, on October 28. 
1922, the Fascist party officially swept into power and resistance 
to the machine became sure economic—and sometimes physical 
—suicide. 


n the tumultuous, uncertain Italy of the early 1920s rivalries 
I and jealousies were as evident as the gold braid of the aides 
to Mussolini. Each officeholder shuffled restlessly to move into 
the Fascist limelight. Among the jutting chins and swagger 
sticks, Umberto Nobile was something of an odd cog, a man 
who had risen in stature by reason of intellect rather than 
braggadocio and bluster. The biggest paradox, though, was that 
he became a high-ranking Army officer in this world where low 
bribery was more effective than a high 1.Q. 

Somehow the slight, mild-mannered, scrupulously honest 
little man managed to continue his work. Then, in the summer 
of 1924, his most persistent supporter, one General Guidoni, 
was struck below the belt by an influential flying officer who 
Was soon to become Chief of the General Staff. This officer was 
28-year-old Italo Balbo, a large, handsome man with a dramatic, 
copper-colored beard and a deceptively hearty personality. 
Balbo had a complex character. Possessed of jovial demeanor, 
military competence and a kind of savage courage, he had one 
great fault: a fanatical ambition which not only drove him to 
accomplish legendary deeds but led him to ruthless measures in 
eliminating men in his path. As an exponent of heavier-than- 
air craft, he saw in Nobile—a dirigible man—an enemy who 
had to be eradicated. Balbo was perhaps what modern psychia- 
trists would call a paranoic, as were many other Fascist and 
Nazi leaders. His jealousy of Nobile went far beyond the 
bounds of reason: he was so afraid that Nobile might outstrip 
him in gaining the public’s affection that he would stop at 
nothing to discredit his rival. 

Initially, Balbo was frustrated in his campaign because 
Umberto Nobile—during late 1924 and 1925—was involved in a 
project beyond Fascist jurisdiction. The Norwegians were in- 
terested in the newest ACF dirigible, the N-/, as a means for 
transporting famous explorer Roald Amundsen across the 
Arctic Ocean to Alaska. The flight was originally proposed as 
a joint Norwegian-Italian venture. But Mussolini & Co. were 
betting only on sure things, and the project looked too risky. 

In May, 1926, Umberto Nobile piloted the N-/, renamed 
Norge, across the North Pole as planned. It was a great setback 
for Balbo and, though he attempted to censor accounts of the 
flight in the Italian press, Nobile was received with great public 
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acclaim upon his return to Rome. But the Fascist machinations 
did achieve one result: Mussolini tried so hard to snatch credit 
for Italy that he stirred up resentment in Norway against Nobile 
and the four other crew members who were Italian. This flared 
into outright animosity on the part of the crusty old Amundsen, 
who denounced Nobile, and everything Italian, in words so vio- 
lent they were expurgated from the American edition of his 
book for fear of libel suits. 

Because of strong public opinion, Umberto Nobile was out 
of reach of the Fascist throat-cutting boys. The Norge trip had 
taught him much about navigating over the polar wastes, and 
he began planning a much more ambitious expedition, this 
time in the name of his own country, and for the purpose of 
scientific study. Yo that end, he worked with great intensity on 
perfecting his finest dirigible, the N-4, for a series of flights 
over the ice pack. 

If Nobile had forgotten that Balbo was still out to get him, he 
was sharply reminded of the fact when he tried to get the Italian 
government to sponsor the expedition. All doors were mysteri- 
ously closed to him. Balbo’s influence with Mussolini was very 
strong and in Fascist Italy even the indifference of Mussolini 
was an almost insuperable obstacle. Nevertheless, Nobile ob- 
tained the sponsorship of the Italian Royal Geographical So- 
ciety and the financial support of his home city of Milan. Balbo 
was not able to squelch the plan because at last the cagey Duce 
began to favor such an arrangement. By “giving his permission” 
for Nobile to proceed, Mussolini was in a good position. If 
the expedition succeeded, he could point out that he had 
okayed it. If it failed, he could label it a “private venture” on 
the part of the Society and the citizens of Milan. He would not 
be out on a limb the way he had been with the Norge expe- 
dition. 

How did Balbo feel as the departure date for the N-7, now 
renamed /talia, neared early in 1928? “Let him go,” said Balbo 
confidently, “He will not come back to bother us any more.” 

At 1:15 in the early morning of April 15, 1928, from the dimly 
lit field in Milan, the ghostly Jtalia rose slowly into the air for 
her long journey to Spitsbergen, base for the polar flights. 
Some 350 feet long, 80 feet high and with a loaded weight of 
25,000 pounds, she was a semi-rigid type—partially supported 
by framework, but given contour by the hydrogen gas in her 
cells. Three engines gave her a total of 750 horsepower, capable 
of driving her up to 75 miles per hour, extremely fast for a 
dirigible. Slightly blimp-shaped, she had a unique design 
feature: a V-shaped, fabric-covered framework running from 
bow to stern as a knife-like keel. 

During months of recruiting, Nobile had selected a youthful 
crew, ranging in age from 28 to 43 (he himself was the oldest) : 
Scientists Aldo Pontremoli, Finn Malmgren (Swedish) and 
Francis Behounek (Czechoslovakian) ; Navy commanders Adal- 


beroto Mariano, Filippo Zappi and Alfredo Viglieri; engineers 
Felice Trojani, Natale Ceccioni, Ettore Arduino, Attilio Caratti, 
Vincenzo Pomella and Calisto Ciocca; rigger Renato Alessan- 
drini; radio operators Giuseppe Biagi and Ettore Pedretti; and 
journalists Ugo Lago and Francesco Tomaselli. 

Balbo’s prophecy of doom almost came true on the trip be- 
tween Milan and Stolp, Germany, when the /talia ran into 
almost every conceivable type of weather hazard in the Sudeten 
mountains: rain, hail, snow, fog, gales. ice and lightning. So 
seriously was she buffeted that she was forced to lay to at Stolp 
for ten days for a multitude of repairs. 

The next leg, to Stockholm, was not much easier. But by 
May 5 the Jtalia had left the north coast of Norway and was 
heading straight for King’s Bay, Spitsbergen. Nobile’s brother, 
Amedeo, who was to be a land-based assistant during the flights, 
had already reached King’s Bay by ship. But he had radioed 
a disturbing fact: the Citta di Milano, supply ship for the 
expedition, was overdue. Her captain, Giuseppe Romagna, had 
lingered long at Tromso, Norway, because he had “received a 
report” that King’s Bay was “ice-locked,” a report that had 
no basis in fact. 


hough the Cilla had been grudgingly assigned by the Italian 

government to the expedition, she was to fall far short of her 
duties. The delay in steaming for King’s Bay was merely the 
first in a series of exasperating failures at critical times during 
the expedition’s progress. Nobile, sensing trouble, radioed the 
Norwegians at King’s Bay, a coal mining center, to request that 
100 miners be put at his disposal to assist with landing opera- 
tions in the event of an emergency. Amedeo had reported a 
rapidly falling barometer over the Barents Sea, which separated 
the island from the mainland, and it appeared that the /falia 
would have a rough time making an approach. 

By 11:30 a.m. on May 6, the dirigible was over Spitsbergen, 
with its bleak, jagged coast line and snow-caked peaks. One 
of her engines had kicked out during a blizzard en route, but 
her troubles seemed momentarily over as Commander Mariano, 
looking out one of the ports, shouted, “There she is!” The 
Citta di Milano had arrived in the nick of time. 

Slowly the /talia circled downward. Then Nobile received an 
abrupt shock. Upon radioing Captain Romagna for 50 men to 
serve as ground crew, he was informed that “they could not 
be spared from their duties.” Duties! And what was more im- 
portant than making sure the Jéalia did not crash right then 
and there? 

When Nobile protested this nonsense, he was curtly told that 
orders had to “come from Rome.” Furthermore, he learned 
with astonishment, the Cilfa had not been assigned solely to 
the expedition but to a meteorological project of Balbo's as 
well. It was obvious now that Romagna’s allegiance was wholly 


Now 73 and a college professor, Nobile 
still hopes to redeem his reputation. 
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In 1926 Mussolini awarded Nobile a decoration. But in a short time the Fascists 
would be trying hard to sabotage the efforts of this too-popular dirigible builder. 
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to the Fascist camp and that the [talia’s crew could expect little 
but lip service from him, 

“Get me the miners,” radioed the general to his brother and 
within a matter of minutes the Norwegians had dispatched a 
large crew—men who knew nothing whatsoever about the expe- 
dition but who were strong and willing—something that could 
not be said for the dirigible’s countrymen on the base ship. 
After two hours of intense maneuvering, the airship was finally 
housed in her flimsy frame-and-canvas hangar. 

Five major flights of exploration had been planned for May 
and early June, the order to be determined by weather and 
winds. In addition to the North Pole flight (most dramatic. 
but not scientifically most important) , the /talia was to probe 
the North Coast of Greenland, Nicholas Il Land, Siberia and 
Franz Josef Land to determine which reports of land masses 
in the Arctic Ocean were true and which were fiction. 

The first attempt lasted only eight hours when, on May 11, 
the /talia headed east from King’s Bay, ran into a blizzard and 
almost lost her rudder. 

Then, on May 15 the weather cleared. Nobile ordered the 
Tialia aloft and for the next 69 hours was rewarded with perfect 
visibility during an exceptional flight over little known Nicholas 
II Land. Drs. Behounek, Malmgren and Pontremoli collected 
significant data on the location and nature of land masses, mag- 
netic fields and atmospheric radioactivity—data whose real value 
was not to be fully appreciated until World War II. In all, 
they observed 25,000 square miles of the arctic never previously 
seen by human eyes. For the first time in many weeks, the 
general was in an exultant mood. 

It was five days later, 4:28 a.m. May 23, 1928, to be exact, 
that the North Pole flight really began. During the interim, 
Nobile had rehearsed his crew in a dangerous and tricky ma- 
neuver they would employ after reaching the Pole. As he 
described it in his log: 

“I intended to moor from a height of about 100 meters. 
Once this was done, we would bring ourselves down to 
within 50 meters of sea level (over a lead or channel in the 
ice) and from this height let down the men and instruments 
in the pneumatic basket (an inflated raft). I would go 
down first, to get an idea of difficulties and to plant our 
flag on the ice. 

“The object was to carry out oceanographical obserya- 
tions in which Malmgren and I were particularly interested, 
above all to sound the sea and take samples of water at 
various depths down to 2,000 meters, at the same time 
recording temperatures.” 

Each crew member was equipped with heavy woolen under- 
wear, mountaineer’s caps, long woolen hose, gloves and outer 
gauntlets of leather, heavy shoes, thick woolen suits, dark snow 
glasses, and a lambskin suit consisting of trousers, tunic and 
hood. This clothing was sufficient for men to withstand tem- 
peratures down to 21 degrees below zero. 


O' the original crew, two did not set off for the Pole: Ettore 
Pedretti, the radio operator who alternated with Biagi, and 
Francesco Tomaselli, one of the two journalists. 

The northward journey to the Pole was deceptively without 
incident. For the first eight hours the pointed prow cut through 
heavy mists, the airship riding easily. But the low visibility 
exasperated the three scientists. “We are wasting precious time,” 
grumbled the usually amiable Behounek, frustrated by the lack 
of opportunity to use some 600 pounds of technical equipment 
brought along at considerable sacrifice to other supplies. 

“We will get better weather soon,” said meteorologist Malm- 
gren. 

But by 6:30 p.m. General Nobile was becoming increasingly 
concerned over the growing wind. Though it came from the 
south, helping rather than hindering progress, it presaged two 
disquieting situations: first, he would have to abandon plans 
for lowering the raft; second, the return trip would be greatly 
impeded. For awhile he weighed the dangers against the dis- 
couraging aspects of an alternate plan outlined before the 
start. This was to continue beyond the Pole, pushed by the 
wind, to Alaska, a route similar to the Norge’s. 

“Finn,” he asked Malmgren, “would the alternate plan 
be better?” 
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“No,” we should risk the return to King’s Bay,” replied 
the Swede, emphatically. “If Tromso (the weather station) is 
right, this south wind will die by morning, making the return 
trip easy.” 

Nobile agreed, since the alternate plan would have necessi- 
tated sacrificing the rest of the flights of exploration. And so 
the doomed /talia proceeded onward, reaching the North Pole 
on May 24 at 12:24 a.m. 

“All engines, half speed,” Nobile shouted the order to Chief 
Engineer Attore Arduino. Then, slowly, the great airship eased 
through the violent gusts, descending until the ice pack sud- 
denly loomed sharp and clear, in the perpetual daylight of 
the arctic summer. As expected, it was an uninspiring waste- 
land of tortured, fractured ice, broken by many fissures through 
which the Arctic Ocean showed like dark scars. 

General Nobile, however, was profoundly moved at the sight. 
Reaching the Pole is, like climbing the highest peaks, a moment 
of great emotional experience. At 1:20 a.m. he let fall the Italian 
flag, followed by the banner of the city of Milan, and lastly by 
a large oaken cross entrusted to him personally by Pope Pius XI. 


fter less than two hours circling for observation, the Italia 

headed southward, into the swirling mists and rising wind. 

But after 24 hours of lunging and warping at heights from 1,000 

to 4,000 feet, the wind-whipped craft was barely halfway back 

to King’s Bay (the trip to the Pole had taken only 19 hours 
for a longer route) . 

“The strain on my engines is heavy, General,” Arduino pro- 
tested. 

Nobile nodded glumly. He had been without sleep for two 
days, under intense strain, now accentuated by knowledge that 
the fuel supply was draining rapidly. “Soon we will cut the 
speed,” he promised. 

Foreman Rigger Alessandrini was concerned too. From time 
to time he climbed down the ladder to the pilot cabin to report 
on troubles inside the huge bag. “Is there no way we can ease 
off, General? The main frames are taking dangerous stress.”’ 

Even down in the cabin, the officers could feel the great 
framework quivering. “Malmgren reports the wind will let up,” 
replied Nobile exhaustedly. 

Suddenly there came a crack, like a rifle shot, above the 
whine of the wind. All who heard it froze tensely. “Ice!” shouted 
Mariano. There came a second crack, then another. 

“Chunks are being whipped like buckshot from the propeller 
blades,” said Viglieri. “The envelope will soon look like cheese- 
cloth.” Within seconds Nobile had dispatched Alessandrini to 
determine the extent of the damage. 

“We've got to leave this zone fast,” advised Malmgren. “We 
can’t risk icing up.” Nobile, who had by this time cut his en- 
gine speed slightly, now ordered his engines at full speed. The 
ship hardly seemed to respond. Furthermore, when engineer 
Trojani checked indicators and fuel tanks he found the air speed 
had only been increased five knots, while the consumption of 
gasoline was doubled. 

This situation continued from 7:00 p.m. May 24 throughout 
the next 12 hours. It was around 7:30 on the morning of the 
25th that Nobile knew for certain his airship was doomed. 
Though he said nothing, the dark look on his face revealed his 
feelings to the other officers and men in the cabin. At that hour 
Biagi quietly radioed King’s Bay, “If you don’t hear from me, 
I will have good reason.” 

But soon the wind diminished somewhat and the ship was 
able to maintain a comfortable 30 miles an hour with one 
engine shut down for maintenance. Malmgren stood at the 
helm, Outside the pilot cabin, the three enginemen were in 
their respective positions: Attilio Caratti in the left engine 
gondola, Calista Ciocca in the right and Vincenzo Pomella in 
the sternboat. Above, in the wedge-shaped keel, Ettore Arduino 
paced along the catwalk. Near him Renato Alessandrini moved 
from gas cell to gas cell inspecting valves. In a crude bunk space 
toward the stern, Prof. Pontremoli and the journalist, Lago, 
slept fitfully. The time was 10:25 a.m. 

Natale Ceccioni remembered little about the crash. He was 
wrestling with the ballast chain when there came a splitting 
impact and he was spun forward in a somersault and hurled 
through a tearing wall of canvas onto a mound of fractured 
ice, where he lay with intense pain in both legs. ; 

Engineer Felice Trojani, at the speaking tubes, was in the 
process of repeating Nobile’s orders to the engineman when 
the crash came. He felt the cabin list abruptly to the right. 
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There came a shrill, scraping sound as the sternboat clawed 
into the ice pack. Then he too was projected violently out of 
the cabin and onto snow that fortunately was soft. He rolled 
over several times like an acrobat and instantly got to his feet, 
his eye glasses still intact. For a moment he thought he was 
alone: then he saw other figures moving. The sight was ludicrous 
and unreal. Part of the cabin lay loose on the ice pack, yet the 
dark mass of the Italia’s bag rose above him in slow motion, 
her massive prow tilted skyward, two of her engines dangling 
motionless as though they might spin to life at someone’s com- 
mand. The left wall of the canvas-and-frame cabin was still 
attached, with torn strips of fabric fluttering below like banners. 
Then the whole airship drifted away, gathering speed in the 
wind as though some unseen power plant had started func- 
tioning. 

Geccioni, flat on the ice with his face up, saw the great bag 
too, so close that for a few moments he was sure it was descend- 
ing to smother him. He thought of the hydrogen and danger of 
fire and the fact that he could not get up and run because his 
legs were crushed. Then the bag rose and he could make out 
Dr. Aldo Pontremoli and Ugo Lago, rudely awakened from 
their sleep and running along the catwalk to see what was 
wrong. They stared down through the torn gap where the com- 
panionway should have been, astonishment frozen on their 
faces. Near them Alessandrini clutched a fractured girder, his 
eyes wide with horror. 

Of the six men still aloft, only Chief Engineer Arduino had 
taken corrective action. The sub-lieutenant, sensing that the 
bag would drift away from the stranded men, was tossing over- 
board fuel, provisions, equipment—anything he could lay hands 
on. It was this instinctive and courageous gesture that provided 
the group on the ice pack with many of the supplies that were 
to become their only hope of survival. 

For radio operator Biagi the crash was simply an inevitability 
he had been expecting for hours. Of all those in the pilot cabin, 
he alone had no final-minute activity to occupy his mind—no 
elevator wheel to wrestle with, no ballast chain to toss out. He 
hunched there, immobile and numb as the ice rushed up at 
frightening speed. He closed his eyes and for no particular 
reason wrapped his arms around the small emergency radio set 
as though they would in some way protect each other from 
the impact. The right side struck first, though Biagi recalled 
no great noise, just a long-drawn crunching of brittle material 
against brittle ice. The radio slammed into his stomach, knock- 
ing the wind from him, and he lay still for several minutes. 
After the dark confines of his radio cubicle, the white glare of 
arctic ice seared his eyes painfully. 

Of to one side he heard Mariano’s voice intoning, almost in 
annoyance, “All right, all right, we are here.” It seemed a 
strange remark to make in the face of disaster. Then the voice 
asked, “Where is the general?” 


Slowly Biagi rose to his feet, gasping for air and testing each 
limb to see if he had any broken bones. Except for bruised 
ribs he seemed all right. Close by, he heard a moan. It was 
Ceccioni. Near him lay Nobile, Malmgren and Zappi. Nobile, 
always slight and fragile in appearance, had blood on his head 
and looked lifeless. Four others were standing now: Mariano, 
Behounek, Trojani and Viglieri. 

Then Nobile stirred and began talking in a ghostly hollow 
yoice in words undistinguishable to Biagi. Mariano began 
attending to the injured. Nobile and Ceccioni were in serious 
condition. Both had fractured legs. Nobile also had a broken 
right arm—and, possibly, rib. Malmgren had an injured shoulder 
and Zappi complained of severe pains in the chest. They all 
looked up, however, when Biagi informed them that he had 
the field radio, intact. 


Gas Nobile rose slightly on his left arm and his eye 
caught sight of a dark object against the ice hummocks. 
“One of our canvas emergency sacks! Get to it right away. You'll 
find a red tent, sleeping bag, provisions.” When retrieved it 
held, in addition to the items mentioned, a fur bag, boxes of 
pemmican and chocolate, a Colt revolver with 100 cartridges, a 
Very pistol and matches. 

In the meantime, Biagi wandered away from the group look- 
ing for metal for an aerial. It was then that he found Pomella. 
The motor mechanic had been in the rear engine gondola at 
the time of the crash. The gondola had wrenched loose. Pomella 
was seated on a block of ice. He had one shoe off and was bent 
forward as though to put it on. Biagi walked over and shook 
his comrade by the shoulder. “Are you all right, Vincenzo:” 
Pomella did not answer. Biagi shook him again. This time 
Pomella merely toppled forward and rolled over on the ice. 
One side of his face was blackened and there was a dark blotch 
of blood oozing from his bluelipped mouth. He was dead. 

After Giuseppe Biagi had reported the tragedy to Mariano, 
he set about methodically erecting an antenna from sections 
of steel tubing scattered about. Within a few hours he actually 
had the set in operation, with the transmitter properly tuned, 
and was ready to send out his call. “S.O.S. Italia . . . S.0.S. 
Italia... .” Life on the floe had begun. 

For Umberto Nobile, the first day on the ice pack was a 
tortured nightmare. He could not move. He could not breathe 
without a searing pain. And after several hours he realized he 
was becoming numb with cold. “The sleeping bag,” he 
mumbled, “please bring it here and get me into it. Then I shall 
at least be able to die in peace.” Though the others had been 
clothed in lamb’s wool jackets, Nobile—as was his habit—was 
wearing only a woolen jersey and lightweight Army officer's 
trousers. He and Ceccioni were placed in the bag, since neither 
could move about to keep warm. 

Mariano, Viglieri, Trojani and Behounek now set about col- 
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lecting all supplies they could find scattered over the ice. During 
the day they located some 150 pounds of provisions, mostly 
pemmican with a little chocolate. Nobile estimated this would 
last the party 25 days, if properly rationed. The next step was 
to select a smooth area and erect the small tent. Under it they 
stored the food rations, and around its perimeter they stacked 
other supplies. By the end of the first day the emergency camp 
was presentable enough to offer hope of survival until rescue 
came. The tent, designed for four men, was cramped and un- 
comfortable with nine men and the supplies. Yet all knew the 
importance of lying inside to conserve their strength. 

“S.O.S. Italia...” As Biagi sent the message at regular inter- 
vals, Nobile pictured the scene at King’s Bay where at any 
moment a startled radio operator would be electrified by the 
S.O.S. and alert officers of the Citta di Milano. Biagi was cer- 
tain the set was operating properly and on the assigned 
wave length. 


© wc is only a matter of time .. .” How much time they were to 
find out before the excruciating ordeal was over. 

Except for painful injuries, the situation did not appear to be 
as desperate as it had at first. They had sufficient shelter and 
clothing and food to hold them until the radio could bring 
assistance. Among other things, they had located two sextants, 
a mercury artificial horizon, calculating tables and chronometers 
which had tumbled from the pilot cabin in workable condi- 
tion. On the 26th of May the storm abated enough so that 
Mariano was able to take a few sun sights through the cloud 
rifts and calculate their position as 81° 14 north latitude, 
28° 14’ east longitude. 

“We are near a small group of islands,” said Mariano, 
“Charles XII, Foyn and Broch. The general drift of the ice 
pack may carry us past them.” This gave the rest more hope. 
Reaching an island—if not separated from the pack by an open 
channel—would offer nothing more in the way of shelter or 
sustenance than they already had. But it would place them in a 
permanent location, from which rescue would be more likely. 

On the 28th an island was sighted, which Nobile judged to 
be Foyn, and it was estimated that their movement on the pack 
was some 10 to 12 miles a day in a southerly direction. And all 
during this time Biagi had been faithfully transmitting the 
S.0.S. at regular intervals, but without success. Neither the 
Citta di Milano nor any other station heard the call. It was 
maddening, for Biagi was constantly able to pick up news re- 
ports on the radio receiver. One station kept coming in loud 
and clear—San Paolo, located more than 5,000 miles away in 
Rome. By this time the /talia was considered “overdue,” but 
there was no mention of a crash. 

When the airship had departed from King’s Bay it had been 
arranged that radio reports would be sent and received at the 
55th minute of each hour. It was at this precise time that Biagi 
sent his S.O.S. messages hour after hour. With his own chrono- 
meter, accurately checked against time announcements received, 
he was able to transmit exactly on the 55th minute with less 
than five seconds of error. It seemed, therefore, inconceivable 
that the Citta had not heard. 

“I do not understand,” said Biagi dejectedly to Nobile, “I 
can hear the Citta’s outgoing chatter clearly. But King’s Bay 
hardly seems to know we exist.” 

As day after day passed, with the weather continually nasty 
and closed in, the morale of the survivors began to decline 
noticeably. Except for Biagi and the general, no one had any 
faith at all now in the radio. “It will give out long before you 
can get a message through,” said Commander Zappi_pessi- 
mistically. 

Even Biagi became skeptical when he discovered an alarming 
situation. When it was known the Jtalia was lost, the base ship 
began receiving dozens of messages from reporters seeking infor- 
mation. Biagi could hear these in his receiver, along with the 
Citta’s replies, and personal messages back and forth. The Citta 
was so jammed with this unimportant traffic that the operator 
had no time to monitor the /talia’s channel. Perhaps more dis- 
astrous: Captain Romagna had reported the airship down in a 
position 400 miles from the right one. 

Romagna’s stupidity was even more pronounced consider- 
ing the fact that Biagi had, just 314 hours before the crash, 
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warned of trouble. No one will ever know how much of Ro- 
magna’s ineffectiveness was caused by personal timidity and 
how much by the fact that he was a mere puppet of the Fascist 
regime. Pulling the strings behind the scenes was Italo Balbo, 
who saw to it that the Citta could not make a move without 
specific orders from the Ministry in Rome. Consequently the 
Citta’s radio operator was inundated with long, rambling mes- 
sages from Romagna to Rome, asking what he should do; and 
with equally meaningless replies that added up to no decision 
and a deliberate “wait and see what happens” policy. 

Balbo, perhaps burning with jealousy over this new publicity 
for his rival, took an openly hostile stand. Before the start of 
the expedition he had purposely pigeon-holed a request by 
Nobile that the base at King’s Bay be supplied with two Air 
Force hydroplanes for emergency use. Now, when the Air 
Minister (Balbo) was begged by relatives of the missing men 
to send search planes, he refused, using the excuse that no one 
knew where the Jtalia was. Besides, he added, insolently, 
dirigible men had long claimed that their ships could, in emer- 
gencies, drift like balloons for weeks on end. Nobile was prob- 
ably “parked” somewhere safe. 

Finally, when pressed by officials of the city of Milan, this 
strange man exploded irritably, ‘““The Royal Air Force is not 
responsible in any way for the expedition. On the contrary, I 
myself foresaw the disaster.’ Then, to sidetrack public interest 
in the situation, Balbo pressured Italian newspapers into head- 
lining his personal project: a mass flight of Air Force planes. 

Amedeo’s efforts to spur rescue parties to look for his brother 
were so unsuccessful aboard the Citfa that he finally had to 
turn for help to non-Italians, the officers aboard the Norwegian 
whaling ship, Hobby. 

Three days after the crash, General Nobile called Malmgren 
into the tent to ask. “Where do you think the drifting current 
will take us?” 

“Toward Franz Josef Land,” Malmgren replied without 
hesitation. This was dismal news, for Franz Josef was a desolate 
wasteland where they might never be found. Another grim 
thought was that they might never touch land, but drift so far 
south the pack would begin to disintegrate. These facts, com- 
bined with the sighting of a dim landfall to the west, set 
Mariano and Zappi to thinking: Why not a march across the 
ice floes to Foyn Island? They told their idea to Nobile. His 
reply was to wait until radio contact was made. 

“That will never happen,” said Zappi stubbornly. After pro- 
posing that he, Mariano, Malmgren and Viglieri try a march, 
it was decided that a meeting would be held later for open 
discussion. 

That evening all the survivors crowded into the tent. Malm- 
gren had been chosen to represent those advocating the march. 
“All hope of radio contact is gone,” he said. “In addition, the 
drift is carrying us farther from North East Land. Our only 
chance lies in sending a patrol westward to contact rescue 
expeditions.” 

“Who would go?” asked Nobile. 

“I am willing to undertake it,” said Mariano, adding, as 
Zappi had earlier, that the group should consist of Malmgren 
and the three Navy officers. 

But Behounek interrupted. He and Trojani had been re- 
jected by the others as not physically hardy enough. ‘For my 
part, I willingly will stay with the general. However, one Navy 
officer must remain, to take bearings.” 


Nebile concurred, then postponed a decision by saying, 
“There is still no need to rush matters. We will wait a few 
days to see where the drift does carry us.” There was another 
reason for his stand: Biagi had that day overheard a message 
that the Hobby was to proceed to Hinlopen Bay, a point closer 
to the red tent than King’s Bay was. Radio contact would be 
easier. The meeting ended, with Zappi somewhat bitter at not 
having pushed his plan through. 

The talk about marching across the floes had included dis- 
cussion on a curious phenomenon they had seen half an hour 
after the crash. From the north, toward which the great gas bag 
of the broken Jtalia had drifted, had been seen a thin column 
of smoke. Then it had been enfolded by mist. Had the Jialia’s 
hydrogen exploded? Or was this a gasoline smudge fire lit by 
the alert Arduino to signal that they had also landed on the ice? 

By the 29th, Mariano and Zappi were convinced Biagi’s radio 
was not transmitting an audible signal and that the expedition 
was doomed unless action was taken. Nobile was now in an 
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untenable position. He **°* 


was convinced the march 
was foolhardy. Yet, be- 
cause he had approached 
the problem on the basis 
of “open discussion,” he 
could not retrench and 
order his companions 
not to go. After some 
heated wrangling, No- 
bile gave in. At first 
he agreed that only two 
men should make the at- 
tempt: Mariano and 
Zappi. Malmgren felt 
strongly that he should 
be included; and Zappi 
kept insisting on Viglieri 
too. The final decision 
was that Malmgren 
should go and Viglieri 
Stay. 

Nobile now turned to 
Malmgren from _ his 
sleeping bag and asked, 
“How many kilometers 
a day do you expect to 
cover? 

“On a rough pack like 
this, about ten. Nearer 
the south where the pack 
is smoother, perhaps 
15.” He picked up his 
chart and proposed the route as follows: Across the ice to Foyn 
Island, then Cape Brunn, Cape Platen, Scoresby Island and 
finally Cape North. 

“How many days do you estimate in all?” 

“Fifteen or sixteen,” replied Malmgren. 

With the decision made, the tension of the past few days 
seemed to break down and the men lay down to rest. Later 
Nobile awoke from a fitful sleep to find Zappi shaking him 
excitedly. “There’s a bear outside.” 

Malmgren sat up and turned to the general. “Give me the 
pistol.” Nobile handed the Colt to him with some cartridges 
and Malmgren went outside. 


he animal was 30 yards away from the tent, a large polar bear 
of some 500 pounds. The Norwegian moved silently toward 
the animal, followed by Mariano and Zappi who had seized 
the only other weapons at hand, a knife and an ax. The pistol 
seemed highly inadequate and, even more disheartening, there 
was some chance it might not fire at all because of the dampness. 

Closer and closer Malmgren approached. The bear looked 
up calmly, yet did not move. He took careful aim at this de- 
ceptively placid beast that could kill with one swipe of a 
powerful paw. He fired once, twice, then a third time. The 
bear turned, loped a few paces in surprise, then collapsed on 
the ice. 

After the meat had been cut up and the men had lain down 
again, Nobile reflected that perhaps now Zappi would not be 
so eager to make the march. They would have ample provisions 
for an indefinite period, and they could give the radio a fair 
test before resorting to the perilous trip. 

But by the next morning Zappi was more anxious than ever 
to go. The drift had carried them to within seven miles of 
Foyn Island, where land could be clearly seen. After a tasteless, 
somewhat sickening meal of bear meat made into a broth with 
tough, egristly chunks of steak floating in it, Nobile gathered the 
group together to decide how clothing and rations should be 
divided. The three men were given a total of 73 pounds of pem- 
mican, 42 pounds of chocolate, 7 pounds of malted milk and 
2 pounds of butter. All agreed that lugging raw bear meat was 
impractical. 

In addition, they were to take a woolen blanket, wind-tight 
arctic suits, several pairs of finskos (reindeer-skin shoes) , a pair 
of wind-tight shoes apiece, extra pairs of thick wool socks, gloves, 
two bottles of gasoline, a small container of alcohol from the 
ship’s compass, a length of rope, a roll of varnished cloth from 
the fabric of the pilot cabin, and a pair of snow glasses apiece. 
For weapons they would take the ax and a knife. 
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Malmgren was inclined to moods, a situation that caused 
some worry to Nobile. At one point he had predicted gloomily 
that “both parties will die—of starvation.” But now, ready to 
depart, he seemed in good spirits. Losing him was to be sacrifice 
for the party remaining at the red tent, for he was the only mem- 
ber with real knowledge of the weather. 

“Tt would be better for you to find a safer campsite,” he 
told Nobile. “In any case, keep your eye on canals and the 
open sea.” As the weather grew warmer, canals would vein 
the ice floes, breaking them into smaller and smaller seg- 
ments, “If a canal gets within 50 yards of the tent, move 
as quickly as you can, Or you will lose vital supplies and maybe 
your lives.” 

As Malmeren talked, Nobile noticed that he unconsciously 
held his right shoulder and side with his left hand. But when 
questioned, he assured the general nothing was wrong. Had 
Nobile then realized how badly injured Malmgren really 
was, he would never have permitted him to make the march. 

Then the entire group met for the last “meal” they would 
share together: three tablets of malted milk apiece, a little 
water and several lumps of sugar. As the men_ silently 
munched the rations, each wondered in his own mind how 
many days away lay rescue—or death. Was it a mistake to 
split the group? Or were they all doomed no matter what 
course of action was decided upon? 

“Well, we should be off,” Mariano broke the silence and 
rose awkwardly. He embraced the general, followed by 
Zappi and Malmgren. It was an emotion-choked moment, 
providing the incongruous picture of a group of rough, heavily 
bearded men with tears in their eyes as each looked on the 
others wondering whether he would ever see them again. 

The three men walked outside, picked up their 60-pound 
packs and adjusted the straps. Then they were off, crunching 
purposefully across the ice pack toward the west, where they 
knew Foyn Island lay somewhere beyond the mists. 

“Good luck!” called Nobile from the door flap where he had 
dragged himself, “and God go with you!” 

Biagi watch for a few minutes, then slogged quietly over to 
his radio set and the call went out once more. ‘S.O.S. Italia 

. . $.0.S. Italia. .’ There was no answer. There never 
was any answer. 

At Oslo, Norway, on the evening of May 26 an international 
group of famous explorers had gathered to honor Wilkins and 
Kilson, who had just completed a daring arctic flight, penetrat- 
ing regions never sighted before. In the midst of the dinner the 
rumor began floating around the hall that the /talia had crashed. 
Details were unconfirmed; King’s Bay had no news; but there 
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is a kind of sixth sense, an instinct among explorers to foresee 
trouble. Knowing Nobile’s policy of constant radio contact, 
they had no doubt that silence now meant disaster. At the ban- 
quet table sat one who had once been the greatest explorer of 
them all: Roald Amundsen. Now a grizzled 56, taciturn by 
nature and given to bitter remarks about his fellow men, he 
had not been on speaking terms with Nobile for two years— 
since the Norge expedition. ‘‘There was not one of those 
present,” reported the newspapers, “but remembered the bitter 
quarrel between the two men. .. .” 

Yet when Amundsen heard that a fellow explorer was pre- 
sumed lost, something of his former spark of greatness returned. 
Many have termed it a melodramatic attempt to step back into 
the limelight; others say he could not resist the call of the 
arctic. Whatever the reason, he now announced that he himself 
would lead a Norwegian expedition in search of the Jtalia. 


Within the next week there began to organize more inde- 
pendent rescue expeditions than had ever been seen in the 
history of polar exploration. The whaler Hobby was not the 
only vessel moving northeastward. Another Norwegian ship, 
the Braganza was following suit. So was the Russian icebreaker 
Krassin, skippered by an old friend of Nobile’s, one Professor 
Samoilovitch and a second ship, the Malygin. In the air, a 
Russian aviator, Chuckhnovsky, was preparing to scout the en- 
tire area. Norway, too, had sent out planes. And a handsome 
Swedish soldier of fortune, Einar Lundborg, was making plans 
for a dash in a light plane. From America, Lincoln Ellsworth 
radioed that he was ready to furnish planes, money or himself 
to any of the search parties needing his assistance, and from 
France came offers of a large seaplane with an experienced 
arctic crew. 

Of the major countries close by, only Italy lagged in taking 
action. Balbo saw to it that the Citta continued to sit “await- 
ing orders,” while other Italian leaders blithely turned their 
interests elsewhere and ignored the search. Italy would, in fact, 
have remained unrepresented had it not been for a courageous 
pilot, Maj. Umberto Maddelena, who risked political censure 
at home and physical danger in the air to fly his two-motored 
Savoia hydroplane to Spitsbergen to conduct his own private 
search. 

“Why waste time,” remarked high Italian officials when 
questioned, “with looking for men who are already dead? Why 
risk Air Force aviators to rescue members of an expedition 
that set out contrary to the government’s orders?”’ And so the 
Italians continued to do as little as they could get away with. 

The departure of Malmgren, Mariano and Zappi brought tears 
of emotion but it also brought relief from tension for the 
remaining six survivors at the red tent. They had now been on 
the ice pack for ten days. Nobile wrote in his diary that the 
departure “seemed to have freed us from an incubus.” No 
longer was the group split into factions. 

On June 3, Lt. Comdr. Viglieri, charged with the responsi- 
bility of using the navigational instruments to chart their posi- 
tion, noticed a marked change in the drift of the ice. His 
reckoning placed the red tent only four miles N.N.E. of Foyn 
Island and about 514 miles N.E. of Broch Island. The pack 
was swinging in closer to the islands and to North East Land. 
After that, however, the current would draw the ice relent- 
lessly to the southeast, away from all land and into the vast 
uncharted regions—just as Malmgren had prophesied the week 
before. 

Nobile ordered a check of all rations and Viglieri later handed 
over the following list: 130 pounds pemmican, 75 pounds 
chocolate, 17 pounds malted milk, 7 pounds butter, 5 pounds 
sugar, | small cheese, 1 box extract for soup. There was also 
plenty of bear meat cached away. But this made some who tried 
it so violently ill that they preferred to exist on the meager 
rations of pemmican doled out each day. Mealtime became a 
long, almost ceremonious, event, with each man tasting and 
nibbling his pitiful allotment for the longest possible time, as 
though this process would in some way increase the nourish- 
ment. 

Day by day monotony and boredom, and the petty bickerings 
that came with them, threatened more and more to disrupt the 
harmony of the group at the tent. Nobile tried to offset this 
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by assigning and re-assigning various small duties, changing 
each man’s hours and areas of responsibility. Since it was a 
period of 24-hour daylight, it was possible for the group to be 
broken up into shifts, some on duty while others slept. 

The only exception to this schedule was Biagi, who regularly 
transmitted his brief $.O.S. signals at intervals of 120 minutes 
day and night. This had been ordered by Nobile, contrary to 
the advice given him by Finn Malmgren just before the party 
split up: to shut down the radio transmitter for three weeks 
—or until the trio would supposedly make contact with rescuers. 
Then the rescuers would be alerted to the fact that there was 
a radio at the tent and be listening closely for a position report. 
Nobile, however, did not go along with this thinking and, de- 
spite the danger of exhausting the batteries, ordered the S.O.S. 
transmitted at 55 minutes past every other hour. 

Several times each day Biagi experienced moments of false 
hope. He would hear messages that “you are being heard 
clearly now,” only to discover they were being transmitted 
to other stations. 

To make matters worse, wind and current were now taking 
the ice pack away from Foyn and Broch islands. By June 6 they 
had drifted far to the southeast. A feeling of intense gloom 
overshadowed the camp and the men began to brood silently. 

Now Nobile was faced with a new decision. Should he con- 
tinue stubbornly to hold out hope for the radio and keep all 
the survivors together? Or should he send the four able-bodied 
men—Viglieri, Behounek, Biagi and Trojani—on a last-resort 
march across the ice? There was a slim chance they could reach 
the edge of the pack as it touched the final point of land they 
would pass: Cape Leigh Smith. 

That day Nobile gathered the men in the tent and posed 
the question. Behounek refused to consider the idea. “I have 
come here with you and I am not going away without you.” 
This ended the discussion. Whether it would ever have come 
up again or not was never to be known, for on the evening of 
June 6 the survivors were aroused to high excitement. 

“I have something!” shouted Biagi, bending over his set and 
holding his earphones tight. 

“You have contacted the Citta?” asked Nobile tensely. 

“No... Archangel . . . Russian operator named Schmidt.” 
For an hour Biagi relentlessly tried to give their position. But 
the batteries were growing weak. Archangel, on the northwest 
coast of Russia, was 1,500 miles away. 

But the fact remained—Biagi had established contact. Now 
perhaps the station at King’s Bay would be alerted. 

All that night and the next morning the $.0.S. continued to 
go out at intervals. Then, on the afternoon of June 7, after 
two weeks on the pack, a news broadcast was overheard in which 
it was stated that King’s Bay had picked up a fragment of a 
message from what was thought to be the /talia’s set. 

That evening, Biagi leaped from his set with excitement. 
“They are calling!’ The survivors huddled around the radio, 
trying to learn how much of the message had gotten through. 

Suddenly Biagi looked up in agony. “They read our message 
clearly. But now .. .” he half choked with frustration and 
despair, ‘“. . . they do not believe me. They think I am some 
crank perpetrating a hoax.” 

“Send them your operator’s license number,” ordered Nobile. 
“Then they will know it is the truth.” 


B iagi immediately sent the magic number crackling over the 
air waves. This time the Citta was convinced. The men felt 
jubilant. Now it would be only a matter of days before rescue 
would arrive! How could they guess at the truth? Not only was 
the Citta still at her anchorage, with no orders to move, but Ro- 
magna had actually enforced Balbo’s orders that no lives were 
to be risked in rescue attempts. ‘Take the case of Captain Sora. 

Before embarking on the flight, Nobile had made arrange- 
ments to have aboard the Citta di Milano several members of 
the Alpini, the Italian Army’s famed ski troops. Among these 
was one Gennaro Sora, selected from “the three best skiing 
instructors in the Army.’ On May 29, convinced that the Jtalia 
had crashed and that survivors would be to the northeast, Sora 
proposed that he lead a team along the coast to North East 
Land, questioning fur hunters en route, then strike out across 
the ice floes toward Broch and Foyn Islands. Captain Romagna 
refused to hear of it. 

“I will set out alone,” Sora announced, “if you will give me 
no men.” 

“T will have you court martialled,” came the reply. 
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“Do what you like, but I go to look for the /talia.”’ With 
nothing but snow shoes, skis and the pack on his back, Captain 
Sora then set off, hoping to locate the Braganza, where he would 
surely find men to accompany him. After his departure, Ro- 
magna radioed the ministry in Rome that the young officer had 
been “guilty of serious insubordination.” 


ith the passing of another week, conditions on the ice pack 
became more and more unbearable. Stomach ailments 
and fevers so weakened the men that they were hardly able 
to move. On June 12 and 13, an unusually strong wind drove 
them into an area of warm water that ate into the ice. The 
sharp whip-cracks of ice breaking up continued hour after hour, 
sending shivers of fear into them. On June 14 what they had 
been afraid of became a reality when Trojani burst into the tent. 
“General, there is a large canal forming not 50 yards away!” 
The cracking noises were growing in intensity. Nobile and 
Ceccioni dragged themselves painfully from the tent. They 
could easily see it—a canal of sea water some 10 feet wide, and 
beyond it an ever widening breach in the ice, from the sides 
of which small chunks kept breaking off and drifting away. 
“We must move the camp at once,” said Nobile, recalling 
Malmegren’s urgent warning as he departed on the march. 
Slowly, painfully, consuming every ounce of reserve energy 
left after three exhausting weeks on the ice, the able-bodied 
members struck the tent and began hauling their precious sup- 
plies on makeshift skids. For Nobile and Ceccioni the move 
was marked by excruciating pain. Their broken limbs had not 
healed in the slightest; rather, they had become swollen and 
infected. Often during the move, as they dragged themselves 
across the ice, they reached crevasses or ridges over they they 
had to be lifted with great anguish. 
Then, on the 17th, an incident of great import occurred. 
“Quiet! I think I hear the engine of a plane,” said Behounek. 
“Another false alarm,” someone muttered. Not a day had 
gone by but what someone heard “planes.’” Sometimes it was 
pure imagination, sometimes the hum of the wind in the 
aerial. 


“No,” said Behounek 
calmly, “this time I 
know.” He cocked his 


head trying to pick out 
the direction by ear. 
When he looked up he 
saw them—two tiny specks 
in the sky that soon 
turned out to be light 
planes headed directly for 
the camp. “I think they 
have spotted us.” 

The camp went wild 
with excitement. Nobile 
gave an order to light the 
special signal flare long 
held in readiness for this 
moment and to send up 
Very shells. It was impos- 
sible that the camp could 
not been seen by this 
time. Yet, when about two 
miles distant, the planes 
veered off on another 
course, giving graphic evi- 
dence that the vast arctic 
wastes easily absorbed and 
blotted from vision any- 
thing as small as a tent 
and radio antenna. 


ct he radio!” shouted 

Nobile, “Send out a 
report at once that the pi- 
lots almost reached their 
objective.” Biagi made 
contact quickly. The 
planes, however, were not 
Italian. They were pi- 
loted by Riiser-Larsen 
and Lutzow Holm, two 
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pilots from the Norwegian steamer, Hobby. That meant relay- 
ing the message, with such a long delay that the pilots would 
never be able to estimate where they had been when the sur- 
vivors sighted them. 

Two days later the same performance was repeated, this time 
when the Italian pilot, Maddelena, took it upon himself to 
cruise along Cape North around 6:30 a.m. At 7:00, he headed 
north over the ice, where he was sighted by the Jialia survivors. 
For half an hour he circled in the general area, never once 
sighting their flares or a smudge fire. Then he was gone. 

When Biagi finally made contact again with King’s Bay, an 
arrangement was made whereby he was to be informed at the 
start of Maddelena’s next flight. In this way, Nobile could 
maintain contact and let Maddelena know the instant his plane 
was spotted from the red tent. This time, the plan worked. 
And though the Italian pilot was unable to find enough open 
water to land in, he did manage, on June 20, to make the first 
of three air drops of supplies—the only material aid Nobile was 
to receive from his own countrymen. The drop consisted of six 
pairs of shoes, two collapsible boats, smoke signals, two sleeping 
bags, two rifles (which broke on impact) , radio batteries and a 
strange assortment of provisions: oranges, lemons, a pot of 
marmalade, a packet of cocoa, biscuits, 30 fresh eggs (scram- 
bled after the fall) and 50 bananas. The Citta had obviously 
been little prepared for an air drop. 

At 7:30 p.m. a more hopeful event occurred when two Swedish 
planes came in sight, guided by Nobile’s smoke signal, and 
dropped “extremely well chosen provisions,” including more 
radio batteries and whisky. And on one parcel, a note was written: 

“T£ you can find a landing place for planes fitted with skis 

(minimum 250 yards) arrange the red parachutes used to 

drop these provisions in a T-shape on the leeward side.” 

Though the Italian airmen had reported the ice pack far 
too crumpled and dangerous for landing, the Swedes were will- 
ing to risk their necks. Trojani and Viglieri were immediately 
sent to scout an area of flat ice 300 yards from the tent. This 
proved to be large enough for a plane to land on, but there 
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were indications it was cracking and ready to break up. Nobile 
sent a message urging the greatest haste. 

Nothing happened on the 23rd, though the weather ap- 
peared to be excellent for flying, The little band had now been 
floating 30 days on a cake of ice. 

During the interchange of radio communications, Nobile 
learned that Roald Amundsen had left Bergen, Norway, in the 
French plane on June 18, headed for King’s Bay, and had not 
been heard from since. The report sounded ominous. ‘There 
was nothing but water—not even pack ice—between the main- 
land of Norway and Spitsbergen. 


t. Einar-Paal Lundborg was, at 32, a confirmed soldier of 
L fortune who had fought in three wars for countries other 
than his native Sweden. He decided that, while the Italians 
played a childish game of politics and the Russians plodded 
doggedly onward in their ice-breaker and the Norwegians 
grew hourly more concerned over the fate of their national 
hero, Amundsen, Jie would rescue General Nobile. 

For his plane he selected a small Fokker scout with runners. 
A light, maneuverable ship, it had room for his mechanic but 
none for the man Nobile had indicated should be taken off 
first, the beefy Natale Ceccioni. 

As he buzzed low over the pack, zoomed and circled under 
full power, Lundborg could see the pitiful encampment. Two 
men, obviously injured and unable to move, reclined near the 
tent entrance and looked up hopefully: Nobile and Ceccioni. 
He looked down and shuddered. He would sooner have set 
his ship down in a brickyard. He eased the throttle and 
began his descent. 

The skis touched with a hiss, clattered across rough ice with 
as much brittleness as a pair of milk bottles tumbling down 
the stairs. The plane shook, jounced and finally came to an 
abrupt stop. 

Lundborg climbed down, leaving his co-pilot in one cockpit to 
keep the engine idling, and was warmly clutched by two 
walking skeletons who stank of gasoline, sweat and rancid 
grease. “Can the general walk?” asked Lundborg. 

The men shook their heads. 

“Then we shall have to go and help him.” 

“Ceccioni . . . is going back . . . first,” gasped Biagi finally. 

“No, we want the general,” said Lundborg firmly. Even for 
him, it was a difficult walk across the ice, and when he arrived 
at the camp he was horrified to see what he later called its 
“indescribable” condition. Perhaps it was the appearance of 
Nobile as he approached and embraced him. 

“General, 1 have come to fetch you all. Every one will be 
taken out during the night. But you must come first.” 

“That is impossible.” Nobile said hoarsely, indicating that 
Ceccioni was to go first, and then the others, according to his 
predetermined plan. 

Lundborg stood his ground. “No, sir. I have orders to bring 
you first. We need your help in planning the search for the 
others.” ‘This statement was followed by a great deal of argu- 
ment. Finally, Lundborg, in exasperation snorted, “This is not 
a comic opera.” 

At this, Nobile turned to the impatient pilot. “I am ready.” 
After Nobile had been painfully lifted aboard, he leaned out 
and ordered Viglieri, “Take command for these last few hours.” 
The plane headed into the wind. The engine roared to life. 
The skis bounced protestingly over the ice and at the last 
possible moment the wings lifted them safely over a hummock 
and into the air. 

Soon, there was a bump, the swish of skis and they were on 
the ground. As he was lifted out, he expected to see a base 
camp and many people. Instead, the spot was deserted, the 
ground not much different in appearance from the ice pack. 
‘Three strangers ran forward, dressed in pilot’s outfits. They 
greeted the general jubilantly in Swedish and carried him 400 
yards toward a bay, where two hydroplanes were moored. 

“Where are we?” Nobile gasped. 

“This is Ryss Island.” Along the shore the snow had melted 
and the dark rubble of the beach could be seen. Here, a tre- 
mendous driftwood fire burned. Sleeping bags were scattered 
about, and toward one of these Nobile was carried. After he 
had been buttoned inside the warm fur, the men gathered 
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around him, one offering him food, another a cup of hot soup. 

“These are some of my fellow pilots,” explained Lundborg. 

Then Captain Tornberg, leader of the group, introduced. 
himself. “I am relieved you are here. You are badly needed— 
to help us plan the search for Mariano’s party and the lost 
airship with the six men aboard.” 

“We must work fast,” said Nobile. Then, turning to Lund- 
borg impatiently, “When are you going back to the red tent?” 

“Right away, sir.” Within a few minutes the Swedish pilot 
disappeared across the snow. The others slid back into sleeping 
bags and were asleep almost before the sound of the small 
Fokker's engines had faded in the distance. But Nobile was 
unable to sleep—not until the others were brought back. 

Three hours went by. The general’s concern grew unbear- 
able. What had happened? He had left arrangements for Cec 
cioni to be moved to the landing strip, where he would be 
placed aboard the plane the instant it stopped. There should 
have been no delay. Within an hour one of the hydroplanes, 
which had gone scouting, returned with bad news. The Fokker 
had crashed in landing. 

“What can we do now?” Nobile asked ‘Tornberg. “Do you 
have another light plane equipped with skis?” 

“No,” replied the Swedish leader, thoughtfully. “And our 
hydroplanes can not land close enough to the tent to do any 
good. Our best bet is to send for some small sporting planes. 
The British Moth would be suitable.” 

“We would have to send all the way to London . . .? 

“Yes. Perhaps the Italian ambassador there could help.” 

“T must get to the Cilla and start sending messages.” Nobile 
felt a frantic despair, greater than he had ever felt on the ice 
pack. It was at this moment that he made a tragic mistake. Torn- 
berg invited him to wait for the steamer Hobby due in a day or 
so, which he could use as his headquarters. But Nobile insisted. 
The Citta was his rightful place, among his own countrymen. 
The ship had finally moved from King’s Bay to Virgo Bay. 

Virgo Bay was a gray, desolate patch of water, surrounded by 
ragged mountains piercing through snowy wastes. Looking 
down as the hydroplane approached, Nobile could see few signs 
of activity on the Italian ship. But after he landed, the deck 
swarmed with sailors. A motor launch transferred him from the 
plane and as he was carried aboard the Citta there were resound- 
ing cheers. Photographers and reporters crowded around. It 
was for them a great and historic occasion—the end of an ordeal 
for a famous explorer. 


ut for Gen. Umberto Nobile, the real ordeal had just begun. 
B On June 2, two days after starting their march from the 
red tent across the ice to try to reach land, it became plain to 
Commanders Mariano and Zappi that their companion, Maln- 
gren, was in serious difficulty. His injured shoulder (nothing 
more than a painful nuisance before the march) was now a 
dangerous drawback. Much of his pack had to be split between 
the others, and even when thus lightened he could not keep up 
the pace. Yet he was the only one of the trio who knew the 
terrain and weather—there was no sending him back. 

“I do not like the smell of the wind,” said Malmgren on the 
third day out. “We are in for heavy weather.” As the wind 
stiffened, and they could detect the distant whine of a blizzard, 
the three furiously began chopping ice into a crude shelter, 
using the small ax and their knives. 

Then the storm hit, hurling ice pellets at them with the 
rapidity of bullets. Huddled together amidst the ice blocks, 
they thought of the red tent as a place of luxury by comparison. 

Forty hours later, when the exhausted men were once more 
able to resume the march, Commander Zappi gave a cry of 
alarm. “I do not see the islands any more!” 

“They must be hidden in the mist,” replied Mariano. Then 
the truth struck him. The storm had blown them far beyond 
Foyn and Broch islands, and all the marching they had done 
in the direction of land had been offset by the drift! 

To complicate matters, Malmgren’s worsening condition was 
intensified by suicidal fits. “Please go ahead,” he would plead, 
“and leave me.” 

“We will not abandon you to die on the ice—alone,” replied 
Mariano. He did not want to admit it to the others, but 
even had Malmgren been strong, there now seemed no chance of 
reaching land anyway. 

“This dampness, this eternal, infernal dampness,” mumbled 
Zappi several days later. Heavy though their clothing was, the 
cold arctic humidity penetrated every fiber, inflicting all three 
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“Promise not to panic, lady, but this is the men’s steam room.” 


with severe frostbite. Further hindered by stomach cramps and 
fevers, they stumbled blindly on, knowing that to stop would 
be certain death. For three weeks they continued in this way, 
the two Navy officers now carrying all of the equipment. 
Malmgren’s shoulder was swollen so he could hardly lift his 
arm, and he had acute kidney trouble. 

“I can go no farther.” On June 22 Malmgren collapsed on 
the ice. 

“You must try,” said Mariano. “We will sight rescuers soon.” 

It was obvious Malmgren would not budge. “Perhaps,” said 
Mariano, “if we go on a little way the shock of being abandoned 
will give him new strength.” 

Zappi turned back to Malmgren. “All right, we will go.” The 
two Italians dug a small trench, banked with snow, to protect 
their fallen friend. 

Mariano and Zappi plodded about 100 yards, then sat down 
in the snow. Their plan failed. Hours later when they returned 
for Malmgren, he was still in the same position. He app 2ared 
to be dead. “We must go on,” said Zappi. 

During the week that followed, the two survivors were much 
of the time out of their heads. Hallucinations set in. They 
heard voices singing. Mariano was going blind from the 24-hour 
daylight and the glare. 

Zappi, the stronger of the two, led Mariano by the hand. But 
he was obsessed by the dampness. “This cold, this cold, it eats 
into my bones. It is freezing my blood.” He began donning all 
the clothing he had, including some taken from Malmgren’s 
pack. He talked the rapidly weakening Mariano into giving 
up his jacket. 

How much farther could they march before starvation over- 
took them? They were spared the decision. A second blizzard 
struck. All they could do was scoop a shallow trench and huddle 
in it, waiting for death. “I am so cold,” said Zappi. Mariano 
gave him more clothing. The storm closed in. 


Lookins at himself in the mirror in the tiny cabin where he was 
carried, Nobile was stunned to see the change that had 
come over him in $2 days. His skin had the texture and shade 
of old leather from the constant sun and accumulations of dirt 
and grease. His face was hidden by matted beard. When a sailor 
helped him remove his clothes, he was ashamed of their filthy 
condition and reeking stench. The one thing he desired most 
was a hot bath. But before cleaning himself, he sent for Torn- 
berg, one of the pilots and Romagna, to discuss rescue plans. 
The Swedes arrived within a few minutes. Tornberg now said 
he believed that a Finnish trimotor based nearby might be 
fitted with skis. If so, there was a 50-50 chance it could bring 
the remaining survivors from the red tent in only two trips. 

“Good,” said Nobile hopefully. “Please arrange for it at 
once.” Heartened by the news, he then radioed Biagi: 

“Don’t be anxious . . . a Finnish trimotor is being 

equipped with skis. As a precaution, we ordered three 

light planes from England. You will receive from the 

Swedes six batteries, smoke signals, a tent, medicines and 

solid fuel... . Keep your spirits up... .” 

For a long time, Romagna did not appear. When he finally 
entered Nobile’s cabin his greeting was cold, and he completely 
ignored the general’s feverish request for cooperation. Instead 
he made an astonishing statement, as though he had been re- 
hearsed and had to get it out properly before forgetting the 
lines: “People will criticize you for being rescued first, General. 
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It might be well that you come forward with an explanation.” 

Explanation! Nobile’s tired eyes blazed with anger. Had not 
the Italians ordered via Lundborg, that he come back first? And 
had the Swedish pilot not been put in the embarrassing position 
of having to use everything but physical force to make the 
general leave? 

“J know nothing of that,” huffed Romagna, “We gave the 
Swede no orders!” 

“Well, however that may be, 1 did not leave by personal 
oreference, but because I was told—and I believe—that 1 can 
now help find my lost men.” 

Romagna’s attitude was merely a parroting of the greater 
treachery being hatched in Rome, Almost at the moment Nobile 
had arrived aboard the Citta, the government had released an 
official communique stating that it “could not understand” why 
Nobile had sought to be rescued first. By implication alone, 
this branded the general a coward. And, just to make sure the 
treachery was properly compounded, Italo Balbo (annoyed 
that his rival had actually reached the Pole and returned alive) 
published in his party newspaper, Corriere Padano, that Nobile 
had “broken his leg running to get on the plane first.” 

Aboard the Citta, Nobile’s bitterness and disgust were such 
that he decided to return to the Swedish base camp and use 
the Hobby for headquarters, as Tornberg had suggested. Speak- 
ing with a Finnish pilot, Sarko, he then made arrangements to 
accompany the trimotor, when fitted with skis, back to the red 
tent to help guide it down for a landing on the treacherous ice. 
Regarding this, he sent Biagi another message: 


“... 1am coming to fetch all of you in the ski-plane as 
soon as it is ready .. . . Meanwhile, I have urged the ice- 
breaker Krassin to continue toward the tent... .” 


This was a mistake. When it becaane known to Romagna that 
the general intended leaving, he suddenly was gripped with 
fear. What if Nobile should go on to accomplish what the 
Italians had not: locating the missing trio or the six on the 
airship? Balbo would be furious. It would make Nobile doubly a 
hero. So he immediately posted guards in the companionway, 
supposedly to keep the general from being “hounded by re- 
porters,” but actually to prevent him from leaving at all. All 
of the general’s messages were now censored, and the signature 
changed so the men at the red tent would not even know their 
leader was trying to contact them. Newsmen were not permitted 
to interview the general unless they represented the Fascist side 
of the press. 

Furthermore, Romagna issued a report that Nobile was “seri- 
ously ill” (when questioned he implied that it was “mental’”) 
and that he was in a suicidal mood “worrying constantly about 
the missing men and about Roald Amundsen.” When the gen- 
eral realized he was a prisoner, he tried to accomplish at least 
one thing: maintaining communications. During one of Ro- 
magna’s infrequent visits, Nobile informed him quietly and 
firmly, “Captain, it is absolutely necessary that your wireless 
operators stay on duty around the clock.” 

“They are doing their duty,” said Romagna. “They listen 
frequently.” 

“Then why did you never hear us once during the 12 days 
following the crash when we radioed you for hours on end?” 

“Your batteries must have been weak.” 

“Not that weak. We reached Archangel, much, much farther 
away.” 

“But my dear General,” replied Romagna lamely, “we were 
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right in thinking you could not transmit and therefore it was a 
waste of time to listen for you.” 

“How could you have reasoned that it was impossible?” 

Romagna mumbled vague remarks about thinking the radio 
had been smashed, then added—as though the idea had just 
struck him—‘“besides, we thought Biagi was dead.” 

“Tam curious—just how did you think he had died?” 

The captain’s answer was so preposterous Nobile did not 
believe he could be serious. “We thought Biagi had leaned out 
of his porthole and the wireless propeller (a small, wind-drive 
prop used for the generator power supply) had come loose 
and cut off his head.” On the basis of this ludicrous belief, then. 
the Citta had not even been tuned in to the /talia’s channel. 

It was shortly after this fruitless argument between Nobile 
and Romagna over the Cilla’s radio that Nobile again man- 
aged to make contact with the Finns about use of the trimotor 
and skis. Somehow, he felt that he could manage to slip away. 
‘The same day Romagna stormed down to Nobile’s cabin. 

“LT understand you have repeated your efforts to leave.” 

“That is right. If I can get no action from my own country- 
men, I must seek help from others who seem to have more 
humanitarian ideas.” 

“IT must warn you that my orders to restrain you come 
from Rome.” 

“I do not recognize any orders that further jeopardize lives.” 

In the end, Romagna simply doubled the guard and further 
restrained the general from getting any communications 
through. Furthermore, he refused to listen to a request that he 
move the base ship toward North East Land, or else permit 
the two Italian pilots, Maddelena and Penzo to transfer their 
hydroplanes to the Swedish base, where they would be in a 
better position for reconnaissance flights. 

At 6 am., June 29, Viglieri radioed the Citla from the red 
tent: ; 

“Weather variable but clearing visibility 5 to 10 

miles. Light northwest wind. Clouds above 1,500 feet. 

Landing field still good, but planes should come right away. 

It gets worse... .” 


Yet no rescuers arrived. The Finns, waiting in vain for Nobile 
to come (they did not know about the imprisonment), and 
discouraged by this lethargy of the Italians, did not yet have 
the trimotor equipped with skis. As for Maddelena, it took him 
so long to get permission from Rome, via Romagna, to fly that 
by the time he started he ran into changed weather and 
heavy fog. 


omewhere out in the desolate wastes of North East Land, 
S however, one young Italian was showing a courage and de- 
termination his countrymen aboard the base ship lacked. Capt. 
Gennaro Sora had reached the Norwegian ship, Braganza, after 
defying orders, and with two companions (Van Dongen and 
Warning) had pushed eastward by dog team. After five days, 
Warning became seriously ill and had to be left, with precious 
provisions, at a makeshift shelter. And a week later, Sora, against 
Warning’s judgment, had led the way across treacherous and 
broken floes north toward the islands. They had gone too far 
to turn back. 

Somewhere too, in the desolate arctic, a rugged old ice 
breaker, the Krassin, was making slow, dogged progress, despite 
repeated engine trouble and no position reports, or other co- 
operation, from the Citla. By July 2 she had moved within 55 
miles of the red tent, with each mile growing progressively 
harder. For a time. Nobile had been in touch with the Krassin— 
until censorship was imposed on him. Then, on July 8, real 
trouble developed. The Krassin reached a solid ice barrier and 
was forced to make a wide circle. In addition, her left propeller 
had been badly damaged by ice. Trapped, and with fuel low, 
Prof. Samoilovitch radioed he might have to head back to his 
base for repairs and coal. 

“You can’t count on the Russians,” said Romagna to Nobile 
that day, almost jubilantly, as though to focus attention from 
his own inactivity. 

“You don’t know Samoilovitch,” replied Nobile bitterly. “He 
has no intention of retreating—not until his ship breaks up 
under him.” 

sy this time, the search had developed into the greatest such 
operation in history, involving 12 steamers, 1,500 men and 138 
planes. On July 10, 41 days after Mariano, Zappi and Malm- 
gren had started out, the Russian pilot, Chuckhnoysky, left the 
Krassin on one of many flights to try to locate the trio. He 
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returned with an excited report: Southeast of Broch Island, he 
had briefly sighted the figures of three men. But mists and low 
fuel had forced his return. 

By that time, the Krassin was only 31 miles from the red tent. 

By that time, too, the survivors at the tent had almost reached 
the limits of human endurance. They had been marooned on 
the ice for 47 days. Spirits had been high following the rescue 
of their leader and indications of their own imminent rescue. 
The crash of Lundborg on his second landing had cracked their 
morale and it deteriorated rapidly as messages from Nobile 
petered out. Viglieri showed his mettle as a leader, but he could 
not fight the depression that settled over them. Now the ice 
was softening rapidly, forming slush pools in many places. A 
ski plane would never be able to land, especially a large tri- 
motor. As the ice cracked, they shifted the tent frantically, each 
time with more exhaustion than the last. The weather became 
oppressive, the air heavy with fog. All the men suffered from 
incessant stomach cramps and fever. And Ceccioni had developed 
a critical case of snow blindness when dragged from the dark 
tent into the sun during several hectic moves. 

Finally, on July 6, Lundborg’ s co-pilot, Schyberg, appeared 
during a break in the weather and mirac ulously landed in a 
tiny British Moth, which barely had room for one passenger. 
L undborg climbed aboard, in such a state of mental exhaustion 
he later ak that he “fell into the cockpit and broke down 
completely.” Upon returning to the base, he reported that he 
did not see how the men at the red tent could survive much 
longer. This news was a bitter blow to Nobile. Futilely, he tried 
to smuggle out radio messages to his men to take heart. Yet, 
even had he succeeded in thwarting Romagna’s vigilant guards, 
it would have done no good. For ‘suddenly Biagi’s radio. went 
dead. ‘Three days passed, then four and five. Had the floe 
disintegrated and the end come too suddenly to send out a 
final radio message? 

When pilot C huckhnoysky returned to the Krassin to report 
having sighted what he thought might be Mariano, 7 Zappi and 
Malmeren, the old ice breaker ch: inged course and headed full 
speed for the new position. Chuckhnoysky was sent aloft to fix 
a more accurate bearing. This time he went farther than he 
realized, became lost in fog and found himself circling aimlessly 
with fuel running low. Finally, there was but one alternative: 
crash Jand while he still had power and control. Somewhere off 

Cape Platen he went down, surviving the landing but with the 
plane so badly damaged he could never repair it. 

The Krassin, too, was having troubles. Low on coal, she 
could scarcely make three knots against the milling ice floes. 
When Nobile heard about Chuckhnoysky’s loss he was stunned. 
It was one more episode in what he described as “an ever- 
widening circle of tragedy.” Another Russian pilot, Babushkin, 
was also missing. Amundsen and the five men with him had not 
been heard from for two weeks. Sora, Van Dongen and Warning 
had yanished. And though the report about Mariano and his 
companions sounded encouraging, there was almost no hope 
for the missing six on the bag of the Jialia. 

On the night of July 11 and 12, alter suffering more damage— 
to her helm—the Krassin was hurled against the ice in what 
Samoilovitch realized would have to be her final effort. The 
hours went slowly by. The old ship's engines groaned, Then, at 
7 am. on the 12th, the lookout gave a cry. Ahead on the 
crumpled ice pack could be seen dark figures. But there were 
only two. Who was missing? The ship halted 100 yards from 
the men who seemed dead. ‘Sailors scrambled over the gunwales 
and began running forward. One of the figures moved, and 
stumbled to its feet. It was Zappi. The other lay still. 

“We have... been...no food... 13 days,” said Zappi weakly. 


“A re either of the others alive?” 
“Mariano... 1 think Malmgren... no... dead many 
days.” 

When the Russians reached Mariano they found him clothed 
only in light garments. He was in critical condition, one foot 
so badly frostbitten there was no chance of saving it. The “third 
man’ " reported by Chuckhnovysky turned out to be a dark sleep- 
ing bag about 50 yards from where the two survivors had dug 
in for almost a month. Commander Zappi's tale was a strange 
one—the cause of much controversy and resentment, especially 
among the Swedes. Over and over, he asserted he had not 
abandoned Malmgren until after the scientist was dead. And 
that he, Zappi, had not removed any of Malmgren’s clothing 
until then. Mariano was almost incoherent. 
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With the two taken aboard, the Krassin now labored through 
the broken ice toward the last reported position of the red tent. 
At 4:55 on the afternoon of the 12th, the ship’s smoke and two 
tall stacks were actually sighted by Viglieri, who ordered smudge 
fires lit immediately. But ‘the Krassin passed out of sight. Biagi, 
who had been laboring furiously with the broken-down trans- 
mitter, put it in operation in time to make radio contact. ‘The 
Krassin backtracked and by 8 p.m. had sighted the smoke signal. 
At 8:45 p.m., the five survivors—Viglieri, “Biagi, Behounek, ‘Vro- 
jani and Ceccioni—were taken aboard. Their long strugele 
was over. 

Now, rescue efforts concentrated on the rescuers. On July 14 
a Swedish plane made its way to Broch Island, landed on the 
ice near it and managed to bring off Sora and Van Dongen, 
both near death from exposure. W arning was also located. by 
a land party, at his makeshift shelter, and rescued. And 
the indomitable Chuckhnovsky was picked up by the Krassin 
on her way to King’s Bay. Still among the missing was Roald 
Amundsen, though there remained hope that he might have 
crash landed. Fur trappers had reported a mysterious smoke 
signal near the Barents Sea, too far away for them to reach. 

Aboard the Gitta, Nobile now expected that, with the others 
rescued, he would be free to direct a search for the six men 
missing on the /talia’s bag. He was about to receive a profound 
shock. Not only was he informed that he was still “confined to 
quarters,” but he found every one opposed to further search. 
When Professor Samoilovitch offered to refuel the Krassin and 
set out again, Commander Zappi took it upon himself to dis- 
courage the venture, “I consider the airship destroyed with all 
aboard,” he stated. “and further search would be a pointless 
risk of men and equipment.” 


utting an end to the matter, the Fascist government now or- 
iP dered the Cilfa to transport all survivors to Narvik, Norway, 
where they would board a special train for the long trip back 
to Rome. Nobile promptly managed to sneak off a message re- 
questing that he be permitted to remain at King’s Bay to direct 
further search. The answer: Request denied. Return at once. 

Thus began one of the strangest trips ever experienced by 
homecoming survivors of any expedition. At Narvik, the 
Halia’s crew was hustled onto a railway coach with drawn 
shades. It seemed as though they were criminals, not partici- 
pants ina tr agic, but historic, flight. “Icy Silence Greets Nobile 
in Norway’ ‘read the headlines, indic: itive of the bitterness bred 
by the Citta’s inactivity at a time when their beloved hero, 
Amundsen, was reported missing. No public oflicials were on 
hand; no reporters were permitted interviews. And as the train 
pulled away, the crowd stood mute and bitter. 

At Videln, the first station in Sweden, the attitude was 
changed. Vhroughout the rest of that country, and then in 
Denmark, people cheered. But in Germany the faces of on- 
lookers were once again stony and silent. Se arching for a reason 
for the strange extremes of attitude, the survivors soon learned 
that the Italian press had released slanderous statements about 
the expedition in Norway, Germany and France, but had not 
yet spread the hate propaganda elsewhere. ‘Vhus they ap- 
proached Italy with great trepidation. For here Italo B: bo had 
a great influence with the press and Mussolini himself had 
been persuaded to forbid crowds from acclaiming the /alia’s 
men. 

To the relief of Nobile, and the consequent dismay of the 
Fascist leaders, the people ignored the order and greeted the 
train with such enthusiasm that papers headlined, “TVALIANS 
ACCLAIM NOBILE ON RETURN.” Arriving at Rome the 
evening of July 31, the survivors found almost 200,000 people 
Waiting in the streets to greet them. 

After the bright light of public acclaim had dimmed with 
the passing of sever ral days, it became evident to Nobile that 
the official attitude of the government was, and would remain, 
openly hostile. Painfully aware of the dishonor done, not only 
to his own name but to that of [taly herself in other countries, 
the general now requested audience with the one man he felt 
would be above petty politics: Mussolini. 

Nobile was cordially received by Mussolini at the Viminale 
Palace. 

The general brought out document after document, news- 
paper clippings and letters to show what the papers had printed. 
Why, he asked, had the government branded him a coward 
without once trying to learn the facts? Why had Romagna been 
used by Balbo as a puppet to hinder search operations? As he 
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spoke, the bitterness of his ordeal boiled over. “Without mean- 
ing to do it,” Nobile wrote later, “I raised my voice, forgetting 
that the man I was addressing had not heard any criticism for 
years, let alone such harsh speech.” 

Suddenly the dictator blanched, went to his desk and sat 
down. He took a glass from the side and drank it quickly, as 
though it were some form of medicine. Then he pressed a button 
and an aide appeared. ‘See General Nobile out!” rasped Mus- 
solini tensely. 

Thus ended Umberto Nobile’s last meeting with the man 
who controlled all Italy. A short time later, he was informed by 
General Crocco that he was not to move about the city, speak 
to the press, write letters or even go to the theater. Without 
warning, he was suddenly restrained from entering his office at 
the aircraft plant. The door had been locked and sealed, and 
he was not permitted to remove anything—not even personal 
papers. In addition, wherever he went secret police followed 
and watched. 

By the end of 1928 a commission had been set up to direct an 
inquiry. Among its members, only one man had any prior 
knowledge whatsoever of dirigibles. This was Denti Amari di 
Paraino, a rabid Fascist who had made a handful of short trips 
in lighter-than-air craft. And who, in July, had suggested to Mus- 
solini that Nobile be tried aboard the Citta and “shot on the 
spot!” 

Slowly and secretly, the commission began weaving the intri- 
cate tapestry of the /talia case, carefully selecting the fabric to 
fit the predetermined pattern. Four times Nobile was called 
before the members of the commission for questioning. Each 
time he was greeted affably and merely asked questions about 
Mariano and Zappi. It seemed evident that the most important 
question before the board was whether or not Malmgren had 
been shamefully deserted. Nobile was not once charged with 
any misconduct or incompetence. 

Tighter and tighter the commission wove the net with which 
they expected to snare a goat. Then, during February, an inex- 
plicable change took place. Nobile was given more freedom of 
action. Word was leaked to him that the commission had done 
an about face and was to give him a complete exoneration. 
Toward the end of the month the general received word from 
Mussolini, asking him to take steps to postpone in other coun- 
tries the publication of several small articles in his favor until 
after the findings of the commission were released. ‘The findings, 
Mussolini implied, would be such “good news” that the articles 
would then receive higher acclaim than if published before- 
hand. With delight, Nobile complied. At last he was to be 
vindicated—officially. 

During this same period the change of attitude became sur- 
prisingly apparent when even Balbo’s newspaper, Corriere 
Padano, printed several short items mildly favorable to Nobile. 
And on March 2 an incident occurred that sent Nobile’s spirits 
soaring. That day the chief of Mussolini’s cabinet phoned. “I 
have good news for you . . . the commission has today presented 
its conclusions to the Chief of Government (Mussolini). They 
are wholly favorable to you. I present my heartiest congratu- 
lations!” 

How could the findings have been otherwise? Nobile knew 
he was guilty of no cowardice. As for the crash—it had been 
caused by forces far beyond the capacity and strength of mortal 
man to cope with, the same raw fury of nature that has brought 
tragedy to almost every important polar expedition. The gen- 
eral slumped in a chair and wept outwardly with relief. 

A day and a half passed. Then on the morning of March 4, 
Umberto Nobile’s aide rushed into his office, pale with emotion 
and hardly able to speak. All he could do was point at the 
headlines in the newspaper he held in his hand. Nobile had 
not been vindicated at all, but mercilessly condemned for failure 
and cowardice by the commission without a single redeeming 
word! He was accused of: 1) building a faulty dirigible to begin 
with; 2) mishandling the ship in such a way as to cause an 
avoidable crash; 3) desertion by leaving his men on the floe; 
4) failure to cooperate with government agents. Yet not one of 
these charges had been levelled against him to his face. 

It was plain to see why Balbo’s newspaper had run favorable 
items the week before; and why Mussolini had requested that 
he postpone the articles abroad; and why he had been informed 
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that he was to emerge blameless. The Fascists were only too well 
aware of Nobile’s popularity among the people, and his ability 
to disrupt the commission if he had found out in time—by 
demanding that an open hearing be held at which he could 
present his case. In shocked fury, the general wrote a letter to 
Mussolini protesting the whole “ignoble farce.” The only 
answer was a visit from a cabinet member to report that the 
chief, “in his infinite generosity,” had offered to grant a com- 
fortable pension to the general if he would retire from the 
Army. 

Nobile’s reaction—rash almost to the point of being suicidal— 
was to fling the dictator’s “retirement” suggestion back in his 
face by resigning outright. This infuriated Mussolini, and it 
was only because of strong pockets of pro-Nobile sentiment that 
the general escaped physical violence—or even death. 

Though censorship in Italy was ubiquitous, foreigners who 
did not have to fear Fascist retaliation stated their opinions 
openly to the press. “Hitherto the world has always shown sym- 
pathy with unlucky explorers no matter what the cause of their 
disaster,” wrote famed German aviator Willy Meyer, “but un- 
fortunately almost all members of the commission were Nobile’s 
avowed enemies.” Lundborg was quoted again and again that 
he had “explicit orders” to take Nobile off the floe first, and 
even had to force him to go. 


n 1939, fed up with the Fascist regime, Nobile went to the 

United States to teach. When the war started, he was 
permitted to remain in America, as a registered alien, until 
1943. Then, still loyal to Italy and after receiving news that a 
nephew had been killed, he returned to Rome and continued 
his teaching. 

Now a professor of aeronautics at the University of Naples, 
73-year-old Umberto Nobile no longer feels that the dirigible 
has any place in aviation. Though shy, retiring and with some- 
thing of an absent-minded, faraway look and manner, he is 
extremely knowledgeable about the latest developments in 
flying. 

As for the other seven survivors of the ordeal on the ice, it 
is interesting to note that all are still living. Behounek is a 
professor at the University of Prague, Czechoslovakia. Viglieri 
is a rear admiral, and internationally known as the director of 
the famed International Hydrographic Bureau in Monaco. 
Mariano is an admiral in the Italian naval reserves, and was 
prefect of Sicily at the time the island was invaded during the 
war by U.S. troops. Zappi, still with a reserve naval commission, 
has for many years been in the Italian diplomatic service. ‘Tro- 
jani continued an engineering career and is now living in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. Ceccioni retired as a gentleman farmer outside 
Rome. And Biagi, after a lengthy imprisonment in India during 
the war, now manages a gasoline station in Rome. 

The fate of the men who vanished on the bag of the /talia 
will never be known. Could they have been found if Nobile’s 
pleas to lead a search party north had been listened to? It 
remains an unanswerable question. 

There is, however, a clue to the mystery of Roald Amundsen. 
On September 1, 1928, two and a half months after his disap- 
pearance, a seaplane float was fished from the surf along the 
Fuegloe Islands, off Norway, by the small steamer Brood. It was 
later identified as the wing float from a Latham seaplane, the 
type used by Amundsen. In color it was blue-gray. Amundsen’s 
plane had been blue-gray. Final proof came when a French 
mechanic examined the float and identified several tiny repair 
plates he had welded in place just prior to the flight. From the 
condition of the metal, it was evident that it had struck the 
water with great violence. 

Ironically, Amundsen’s last book before his disappearance 
stated that he would go on no more expeditions. Yet, as Einar 
Hansen, his close companion on the South Pole flight, ex- 
plained, “He told me long ago that he would like the end to 
come suddenly, while he was busy at his life’s work. .. .” 

But for General Umberto Nobile there was to be no quick, 
heroic end. He was forever condemned to the tortured, living 
death of the outcast, a fate he has endured now with silent 
stoicism for more than 30 years——Wilbur Cross 
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Locomotives at 100 Paces! 


[Continued from page 44] 


Crush patted the scarred metal. 
“About the paint job—make them as 
gaudy as possible. Red and green. And 
don’t forget, plaster the box cars with 
M-K-T publicity. Not an inch of adver- 
tising space must be wasted.” 


By 10 o'clock on the morning of Sep- 
tember 15, Crush City, population and 
all, had sprung into existence. Standing 
on the long station platform, Bill C nas 
gazed out over the prairie. He estimated 
that even at this early hour close to 
10,000 people were scattered over the 
valley. Spectators arrived steadily, clam- 
bered down from the excursion trains or 
piled off wagons, buggies and horses. 

Crush shouldered his way through the 
throng, smiled and nodded at friends and 
exchanged greetings with reporters and 
photographers. He headed down the 
slope toward the gleaming rails. There, 
eager watchers had already reserved the 
best spots, and were massed as near to 
the collision scene as possible. 

Passenger trains, packed to the doors, 
pulled in every 12 minutes. The people 
who streamed out were in a_ holiday 
mood. Whole families arrived with pic- 
nic baskets, boxes and stools. But along 
with the respectable, fun-loving custo- 
mers caine the drunks and rowdies. Crush 
City’s police force was on hand to grab 
trouble-makers quickly, and its wooden 
jail soon began to fill up. 

On horseback, Bill Crush watched the 
crowds increase beyond any figure he 
had anticipated. More than 30,000 
people covered the prairie by early after- 
noon, 

The chief constable forced a path 
through a group of spectators and came 
over to him. “Did you ever see anything 
like it?” he shouted. Their eyes swept 
over the area near the tracks where the 
people were jammed shoulder to shoul- 
der. Beyond that, up the slopes of the 
bowl-shaped valley, and as far as they 
could see, every square foot of ground 
was occupied. In the rear, spectators had 
sprouted on tree limbs high above the 
crowds. Other watchers had perched on 
wooden platforms or climbed onto wagon 
beds and boxes. 

At 4 o'clock the two engines, blazing 
with color and tugging box cars loaded 
down with crossties, were given the sig- 
nal for the test run. Sounding their 
whistles, they rumbled down the single 
track and halted in the center of the 
valley while engineers Stanton of 999 
and Cain of 1001 leaned out to talk with 
the spectators. A few minutes later, pour- 
ing out smoke and cinders, the locomo- 
tives backed up the incline toward the 
distant hills and faced each other about 
two miles apart. 

Now Crush and his deputies found 
their work just beginning. The crowds 
had surged close to the tracks, and the 
job was to herd them back beyond the 
safety lines. Crush galloped his horse up 
and down the area shunting people out 
of the danger zone. His 200 constables 
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worked and sweated, coaxed most people 
back, had to drag or push others forcibly. 
By 5 o'clock the task was accomplished. 

Crush, with a sigh of relief, rode over 
to the sign marked “Point of Collision.” 
The laughing, shouting voices quieted to 
a tense undercurrent of sounds. He 
glanced at each locomotive steaming 
away on its elevation, and then raised his 
hat high in the air for the signal. The 
crowd “exploded into a roar as an ear- 
piercing note came from both whistles 
and the thirty-five-tonners lurched for- 
ward. 

In old 999, Stanton stuck with his en- 
gine for about 500 yards. Then, with the 
throttle and whistle tied down, he 
jumped out the side of the cab. He stag- 
gered for a moment and almost fell, but 
righted himself and waved to the scream- 
ing spectators. Cain, in number 1001, 
daringly piloted his train for a half mile. 
Amid shouts of “Jump! Jump before it’s 
too late!” he launched himself into the 
air, hit the ground and tumbled like a 
trained acrobat to his feet. Cain bowed 
elaborately to the crowd and received 
loud cheers and applause. 

It was only a matter of seconds now be- 


NEXT MONTH IN TRUE 


I FOUND THE 
HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS 


TRUE’s Pete Barrett tells 
about the hunter’s paradise 
in Hawaii where a man can 
hunt big game all year’round. 


fore the engines reached the point of col- 
lision. They bowled along the tracks at 
top speed, whistles screeching. Torpedoes 
had been placed on the tracks and their 
continual explosions filled the valley. 
Many spectators who had traveled hun- 
dreds of miles to witness the smash-up 
were now unable to keep their eyes on 
the racing masses of iron; they paled and 
looked away. Others watched with a 
fascination that could almost be felt. 

Red and green blended for a flashing 
instant, then a shearing sound followed 
as the engines rammed together. The ap- 
palled crowd froze, watching the loco- 
motives telescope. From behind, the box 
cars climbed up into a tower of splin- 
tered wood and tumbled in a pile of 
shredded fragments. Crashing noises 
were joined by a great explosion. The 
sky lit up with a “sheet of flame. The 
boilers had burst. As the burning steam 
poured out, the spectators recoiled in 
fright. 

Those nearest the collision tried to es- 
cape but it was too late. They were 
crushed together and unable to get away 
from the spinning bits of metal which 
showered down. In the front row, JUG: 
Deane, a news photographer who a 
minute before had been joking with 
friends, now whirled around, his face 
bloody, one eye gouged out, a bolt and 
washer buried in his brain. By a quirk 
of fate, another man, watching with his 


wife and mother, was almost decapitated 
by a razor-sharp splinter, while the 
women on either side of him were un- 
touched. 

High up on a limb of a mesquite tree, 
Ernest Darnell, a 19-year-old boy, threw 
up his hands with a choked sound and 
tumbled headlong. He had been killed 
instantly by a brake chain which twirled 
through the air to smash into his head. 
All around metal splinters found easy 
targets in the tangled mass of spectators. 
A scream of pain from a farmer’s wife 
was echoed by an agonized cry from a 
child behind her. Both had been struck 
by a spiraling bolt from the engine at the 
same time. Louis Bergstrom, another 
press photographer, was knocked un- 
conscious by a heavy oak plank which 
plummeted down from the sky. Theo- 
dore Millenberger, a farmer, blanched 
and became dizzy at the moment of col- 
lision, and fell from a tree, breaking his 
lez. A Mrs. Overstreet was critically in- 
jured, and as far as a half mile away on a 
public road another woman was felled 
by a section of timber that came whiz- 
zing through the air. 

At the moment the boilers exploded, 
a heavy smokestack was blasted skyward 
above the frantic crowd. Desperate 
people looked up and ran blindly into 
each other in attempts to get away. 
Luckily, the smokestack ploughed into 
the earth in an open area. Two heavy 
trucks weighing a ton each were lifted off 
the ground by the concussion, turned end 
over end for 300 yards across the prairie. 
Again, it was fortunate that no specta- 
tors were in the vehicles’ path. 

When the toll was counted up, the 
audience at Bill Crush’s train wreck 
realized it had been unbelievably lucky. 
While injuries, cuts and bruises ran high, 
only two people had been killed. A 
sobered holiday crowd piled back into 
the excursion cars. 

The man who had engineered the pub- 
licity stunt found little to console him in 
the tremendous coyerage the story re- 
ceived in newspapers and magazines. The 
notoriety the Katy received was far more 
than it had expected, and Crush knew 
that serious trouble was due to follow. 
Numerous damage suits were filed. Angry 
railroad officials acted to pin the blame 
where it belonged. Within a few hours 
after his “Monster Wreck” had ended, 
Crush was fired. 

For a while it appeared that he was 
finished with railroading. But President 
Rouse felt that the Katy "could still use a 
man like Bill Crush. A di ay later Crush 
was restored to his old position as gen- 
eral passenger agent. Eventually he be- 
came assistant to the vice-president for 
traffic. 

In the valley north of Waco, the tents 
and station platform were dismantled 
and carted away. Tracks, ties and wooden 
jail followed. There were still bits of 
metal, splintered wood and the debris of 
30,000 spectators. Once these were gone 
there was nothing to mark the scene of 
the great train crash. 

Crush City lived and died in one day. 
Its name was not listed on any map of 
Texas. But William George Crush had 
recorded its brief story in the pages of 
railroad history.—Irwin Porges 
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See the Stars, Moon, Planets Close Up! 


3 ASTRONOMICAL REFLECTING TELESCOPE 


60 to 160 Power— 
An Unusual Buy! 
FAMOUS MT. PALOMAR TYPE! 


You'll see the Rings of Saturn, 
the fascinating planet Mars, 
huge craters on the Moon, Star 
Clusters, Moons of Jupiter in 
detail. Equatorial mount with 
lock on both axes. Aluminized 
and oyercoated 3” diameter 
high-speed f/10 mirror. Tele- 

ciiosinc scope comes equipped with a 
60X eyepiece and a mounted Barlow Lens, giving you 60 
to 160 power. Low-cost accessory eyepiece available for 
higher powers. An Optical Finder Telescope included. 
Sturdy, hardwood, portable tripod. Free with scope: Valu- 
able STAR CHART and 272 page ‘‘Astronomy Book.’ 
Stock No. 85,050-T ......--e eee eeeeeee $29.95 Postpaid 


4%," Reflecting Telescope—up to 270 Power 
Stock No. 85,006-T ..... $74.50 F.0.B. Barrington, N. J. 


Send Check or M.O,—Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


FREE CATALOG-T 


100 Pages! Over 1000 Bargains! 


America’s No. 1 optical source for ex- 
perimenters, hobbyists. Huge selection 
of lenses, prisms, war surplus optical 
instruments, parts and accessories. 
Telescopes, microscopes, satellite scopes, 
binoculars, infrared sniperscopes, mathe- 
matical learning aids, Science Teaching 
aids. Request Catalog T 


EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO., Barrington, 


Edmund 


OPTICS FFs 


New Jersey 


BLACK BEAUTY 


Stalian Stiletle ~ 


IMPORTED FROM ITALY 

Do Not Be Misled by copies of this origi- 
nal Black Beauty. This fabulous BLACK 
BEAUTY imported from Italy, made of 
high test carbon steel, is NOW available 
in the U.S.A. This collector's PRIZE is 
famous on the Continent for its startling 
speed in desperate hunting and fishing 
emergencies, 
LOOKS SHARP! STAYS SHARP! @& 

OPENS EVERY TIME . . 
This precision-engineered NEW 
BLACK BEAUTY is not a 5' 
blade knife. It’s GUARANTEED 
to open every single time. No idle SAVE! COMBINE 
seconds lost . . no messy buttons {] ANY 2 SIZES 
. . no broken springs. Open blade J 5” & 7"—$8.75 
LOCKS into position with a click- SR) 8" & 13” —$12.50 
ing sound. Easy to handle. Razor- 4 
sharp cutting edge. ACT NOW. ji 
Send M.O., check or cash. SPE- j 
CIAL! All 4 sizes for $19.50. / CLOSES 
Refund in 5 days if not thrilled. 
Florida residents add 3%. WITH 
FLORIDA IMPORTS, DEPT. N. A. LIGHTNING 
Buckman Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. SPEED 
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NEW LUCKY FISHING $@ 
ROD HOLDER 198 


For the fisherman of the family . . . 
his prized rods. Lucky Rod Holder in cast aluminum, 
keeps rods safe and prevents warping. It holds three 
rods. Buffed aluminum raised lettering on dull black 
finish. Rod hooks wil! not damage guides. Completely 


a handy holder for 


assembled. Sensational Value! Only $1.98 plus 25c 
postage & handling. 


MEDFORD PRODUCTS, INC. 
P.O. Box 39, Dept. 751A, BETHPAGE, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC 
ERASER! 


Whisks 
Away 
Errors nS 
Easily : 
Push the button on this little power eraser and remove 
pencil, ink or typing errors. No holes through paper— 


it works by rotation, not pressure. Saves temper 
and energy. 


Single flashlight battery (not incl.) does the job. 
Stenos, artists, students, accountants love 


this 5” metal tool. 4 erasers and 2 brushes 95 
inollled Bose ste eae Pod. 


GREENLAND STUDIOS Dept. T-8 
5858 FORBES STREET © PITTSBURGH 17, PA. 
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GIANT WATER COLOR SET is English 
import. 108 colors of professional quality 
pigment are semi-moist and non-poisonous. 
Solid blocks of color with names clearly 
designated. Flat 14x9-inch metal box has 
rounded corners. 12 washing wells are in 
the lid. With camel’s hair brush. $2.49 plus 
35e pp. and handling. Scott-Mitchell, Dept. 
7908, 415 South Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 


CAUTION | 
WOMAN DRIVER 
<< 
WO ot penwends.| SMALE car— ITS PAID FOR!) 
Vy EA 
\guonntssS2 "ANGE Parmenrs | 
(DONT FOLLOW ME. 


TM LOST! 
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| DONT LAUGH. | 


SILLY STICKERS bring laughs in the 
worst traffic jams. There are eight different 
stickers, some of which are shown above. 
Printed on glowing fluorescent paper, the 
3”x6” gags will stick without water or paste. 
Comes off just as easily for replacements. 
The complete set of 8 is sent to you for 
$1.50 ppd. Standard-American, Dept. T, 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


JIU JITSU is truely the greatest of equaliz- 
ers. Knowledge of Jiu Jitsu overcomes the 
differences in size and strength for both men 
and women. Tricks described here leave 
your opponent in such a state that he can- 
not counter-attack. Detailed and illustrated. 
Written by a master the method of instrue- 
tion is simple and effective. $5 ppd. Lyle 
Stuart, 31 W. 47th St.. New York, N. Y. 


ANGEL OR DEVIL MEDAL comes in a 
smart flannel pouch. In sterling silver or 
gold filled; 34” diameter, $4; 1”, $5; 144”, 
$6; 144”, $8. Also in 14K gold at $15, $20, 
$35, $45. All postpaid. Be sure to state full 
name and number of years whieh is in- 
scribed on the reverse side. Excellent gift. 
Order from Wayne Silversmiths, 546T South 
Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 


CHRONOGRAPH WATCH tells the time, 
measures distance and speed of moving ob- 
jects. Also is a stop-watch. Precision made 
with a rugged, shock-resistant case (choice 
of chrome or gilt). The hands and numer- 
als are radium for night viewing. With in- 
structions, band and l-year guarantee. $9.95 
ppd. Jewel Box, Dept. CT-8, Room 1115, 
125 East 46th St., New York, N. Y. 


CAR THIEVES are foiled by this uncanny 
alarm. Easily installed, the Deyil Dog pro- 
tects against theft of gas, tires, car and truck 
contents, etc. Any tampering with truck or 
car sets off an alarm that can be heard all 
over the place. It’s a new invention and a 
good one. Devil Dog is $7.95 postpaid. 
Collias-Lawing & Company, P. O. Box 11012, 
Charlotte 9, North Carolina. 


xr TRUE 


goes Shopping 


This department is not composed of paid advertising. The items shown represent the new 
products which True has seen this month. They are believed by True to be good values. 
The firms listed guarantee immediate refund of your money if you are not satisfied. 


OVERSIZE DECOYS may be more effective 
than regular size. Made of low-glare cork. 
White pine heads and full length wooden 
keels add to the effectiveness. Complete set 
of 12 is made with various head positions. 
Body is 22”x934”. Patterns are Black Duck, 
Mallard and Pintail. $12 each, 6 for $68 or 
12 for $133. Postpaid. L. L. Bean, Depart- 
ment T, Freeport, Maine. 


“TRIPLE-6-SHOOTER” is a dead ringer for 
the famous Peacemaker. Gas powered, the 
Hahn “45” BB Single Action Revolver looks, 
feels and handles like the old west “45.” A 
single Crosman Giant Gas Powerlet gives 
power for 70-100 shots. Rips off 18 shots 
without reloading. At dealers or $15.95 ppd. 
Stoeger Arms, 45-18 Court Sq., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. 


GOLF CLUB COVERS have your name im- 
printed in gold. The covers are made of 
handsome and durable capeskin in a choice 
of beige, red or brown. The covers are 
numbered and you can have your initials 
or your full name on them. You ean get 
two covers for $2.98 or the complete set of 
four for $4.98. Postpaid. Medford Products, 
Department T-8, Box 39, Bethpage, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE INTERCOM SYSTEM. Rec- 
ognize these? Probably the most durable 
phones ever made, these have been recondi- 
tioned and refinished in gleaming black, 
and together make a good intercom system. 
Home, offices, etc. Pair with surplus battery, 
50 ft. wire, $7.95 ppd. Extra phones, $3.95 
ppd.; wire, 2c ft. Lee Products, 103 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


CONFEDERATE BEACH TOWELS. You won’t have to risk Yankee gunfire to cover 
yourself with glory on these beach towels. One has the Stars and Bars imprinted on it in 
blazing red, white and blue. And while chances are you won't be able to spend the Con- 
federate buck, we'll guarantee you'll get many times its value in fun when you break it out 
at the beach. Buck’s in orange and gray. Towels are colorful, practical and very, very 
different from anything you’ve ever seen. Both are big 6x3 foot quality Cannon beach 
towels. Colors won’t run when the towels are washed. Price is the same to Yankee and 
Rebels—fun is, too! $3.95 postpaid each. Pair is $6.95 postpaid. Madison House, Department 
TR, 305 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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JAWS OF DEATH 


UNUSUAL AND HORRIBLE—Fangs 
of one of the deadliest and most savage 
killers known. Taken from the dreaded 
PIRANHA or CARIBE of the Amazon 
and Orinoco Basins, where one slip 
could mean irrevocable doom. These 
carniverous butchers strip man or 
beast to the bone in minutes. Im- 
prisoned in clear lucite these are a 
trophy for the man who loves adven- 
ture and has everything else. 

AS PAPERWEIGHT $10, OR AS ELEGANT 
LIGHTER $15. THE SET: $22.50 PPD. IN U.S. 


From PIRANHA, P. O. BOX 62, 
West Orange, New Jersey 


WHAT TREASURES WILL Zz FIND? 


Bie Exciting Treasure Hunt! This 
Hf SS big cloth bag contains over 


\ 1,000 genuine foreign post- 
BIG BAG 


age stamps from more than 
| OF moRE THAN 


30 countries in far-away 
Africa, Asia, Europe, Aus- 
tralia, the South Seas, etc. 
Stamps are mostly still on 
paper, unpicked, unsorted, 
weighed out in bulk, just 
as received from foreign 
missionaries, banks, etc. 
-~ .\Nobody knows what’s in- 
5. side! Worth $10.00. or 
more at Catalog prices. 


: 
ALL AROUND ELECTRIC TESTER 
= Shipped on Approval 


Tests all Electrical Ap- 
pliances, TV tubes, Au- 
tomobile Circuits, etc. 
Measures A.C. and D.C. 
Voltages, Amperes, Re- 
sistance and Leakage. 
Price complete including 
= 64 page book only $15.85. 

7 Shipped on approval! 

. NO MONEY WITH 
ORDER—NO C.O.D. 
Order Model 70 ‘‘on approval.’’ If satisfac- 
tory you pay $15.85 (plus p.p.) in 4 monthly 

ayments. Otherwise return after 10 days 

Tee trial..........sccesevee Moss Electronic. Inc., 
Dept. D-631, 3849 Tenth Ave., N. Y. 34, N. ¥. 


PLAGIARISM 


THE COPYRIGHT LAWS OF 
THE UNITED STATES (Con- 
densed) ARE FREE TO YOU 
UPON YOUR REQUEST. 
A “must” for authors and writers, 
playwrights, publishers, lecturers, 
songwriters, etc. Published in the 
interests of an informed America 
by this agency. No obligation! 
Write today! Entirely free! 
LITERARY AGENT MEAD 
Dept. TM, 915 Broadway, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
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IMMEDIATE TeRINING 
HEAVY EQUIPMENT 
OPERATING ENGINEERS 


EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY ... GOOD WAGES 


Immediate expansion of trained operator supply 
called for by multi-billion-dollar federal, state, local, 
construction programs. Roads, highways, streets, 
bridges, dams. Billions of dollars in private con- 
struction. 600,000 additional operators expected 
in labor force, in next two years. We train you for 
Operation, care and maintenance all types of heavy 
equipment, Nationwide placement service available 
upon completion. Financing while training. Write, 
stating age, to 


HEAVY EQUIPMENT INDUSTRIES DIVISION 


Northwest Schools Inc., Dept. P-10 
11 East 47th St. + New York 17,N.Y.- 


cabana marrone 
Aur 


PLAN YOU 


CABANA NOUTRIA 


Dept. 54 636 West Lemon 


delightful, exciting 


FANTASTIC OFFER 
ALL TEN MOVIES $9 


IN 8mm FOR ONLY 
(16mm—$4) 


The movie buy of a lifetimel 
Ten subjects, all different, 
brand new and thrilling, 
and all yours for only 20¢ 
each, You must be delight- 
ed or your money back! 
Rush $2 (cash, check or 
money order) to: 


SENSATIONAL MOVIE OFFER 
Box 46856, Dept. B-8, W. Hollywood 46, Calif. 


WHEN YOU ORDER from True Goes Shopping 
be sure to specify you saw the item in TRUE. 
This will assure your order is accepted at the 
prices published. 


NYLON BRIEFS for free thinkers. They 
are fashionable, practical and _ colorful. 
These wash ‘n’ wear briefs can be worn 
under anything in complete comfort. The 
sizes are 5, M, L and they stretch to assure a 
proper fit. You'll enjoy wearing them. Col- 
ors are black, red or white. $1.75 each, 2 for 
$3 or 6 for $8. Postpaid. Rodgers, 42-T West 
34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


THE SKILLED HAND of the German gun- 
smith is responsible for this .22 blank car- 
tridge repeater automatic with self-ejecting 
clip. Just 4” long, it fits easily into pocket 
or purse. Perfectly suited for sporting events 
and for use on the stage. (Not available to 
California residents.) $6.95 postpaid. Best 
Values, Department TK-344, 403 Market 
Street, Newark, N. J. 


goes 


~—— 


” 
D-STIX CONSTRUCTION KITS _ permit 
3-dimensional visualization in home-craft 
projects. Set up miniature solar systems, 
geometric figures and all types of models 
and structures. Enameled plastic sticks of 
various lengths have “Quick-on” rubber 
joints. Truly educational and fun for chil- 
dren. 230 piece kit is $3, 350 piece kit is 3° 
Ppd. Edmund Scientific, Barrington 4, N. J. 


as 


ine: 


FLYING ROCKET comes apart to form 
separate toys. Put them together and fly it 
on a string. Contains a satellite. interplane- 
tary plane, booster rocket, etc. Lightweight 
plastic, uses no fuel—so no danger. Flys on 
a string. Lots of fun for the young ones. 
Comes knocked down—nothing to cut, glue 
or paint. $2.98 ppd. Rigby Flying Models, 
31 W. 47th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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HUNTING 
bugle-type hunting horns are crafted from 
select steer horns. Imported, horns are hand- 
polished and come equipped with rawhide 
shoulder thong. You don’t see too many of 
these today, and this one is a real peau: 


HORNS. Genuine old-time 


Measures a full 18” along the curve. $3.95 
postpaid. Lincoln Products, Dept. TR, 49 
East 41st Street, New York 17, N. 
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CHILDREN’S COSMETIC KIT contains 14 
beauty aids that enable your little girl to 
imitate her mother or sister. Lipstick, per- 
fume, curlers, nail polish, eyebrow pencil, 
etc. It’s all harmless and guaranteed to keep 
her out of mischief. A very cute gift for 
daughter, niece or the little one next door. 
$1 plus 25c pp. and handling. Toy House, 
1170-TC Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 


NEW CAR BUYERS can save hundreds of 
dollars with a copy of Auto Dealer Costs 
which gives exact dealer costs of all new 
1959 U.S. and foreign cars and their equip- 
ment. You can’t be fooled with this book. 
Ill save you lots of time and money. Serves 
as an intelligent guide to car buying. $2 
postpaid. K. D. McLean, Dept. TA, Box 991, 
Grand Central Sta., New York 17, N. Y. 
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World’s Smallest Precision Adding Machine 


Fits In Your Pocket! Saves You Time, Money And 
Mistakes ! Perfect for Sportsmen, Salesmen, Students, 
Housewives, Businessmen, Storekeepers, Ete. Adds 


and Subtracts Up To 1,000,000 In Seconds! 
IT NEVER MAKES A MISTAKE 


WHAT IT WILL 


CHECKS SCORES 


DO FOR YOU: 


BALANCES CHECK BOOK 
KEEPS YOU ON BUDGET 
CHECKS GROCERY TAPES 
DOES HOME WORK 
TOTALS SALES SLIPS 


TOTALS CAR MILEAGE 
DOES 1001 OTHER ADDING AND 


SUBTRACTING CHORES — EACH IN 


SECONDS 


FROM WEST BERLIN, GERMANY, COMES NEWS OF AN AMAZ- 
ING time saving, work saving, money saving invention. The 
world’s smallest, precision made adding machine that adds 
up to 1,000,000 . . . subtracts to 1,000,000 . . . does it in 
seconds ... and never makes a mistake! 


A beautifully made ma-| your budget, keep scores 
chine that saves you] and perform 1,001 other 
endless hours of mental | adding and subtracting 
work every year chores all in a 


saves you time... cuts 
y matter of seconds and 


out costly mistakes... 
check bills, 
add up 


lets you 
catch errors, 


without a single men- 
tal effort on your part! 


YOURS FREE 


9 MULTI-COLOR 
BALL POINT PENS 
PLUS 
16 VISIBLE 
VIEW REFILLS 


{ 


iH 


Imagine! All 5 deluxe 
multicolor ball point 
pens with gleaming and 
colorful lifetime poly- 
styrene plastic cases... 
with silver-tone bands, 
never-lose silver-tone 
clip—and the same ex- 
pensive push-button 
mechanism as on $5 
pens! Enough pens for 
your entire family! 
And each writes a dif- 
ferent color! One writes 
blue, one black, one 
green, one red, and one 
writes in gold! Use the 


THE MAN’S MAGAZINE 


to 
to 


gold-writing 


pen 
emboss wallets ... 


sign gift cards... for 
invitations ... anda 
hundred other money- 


saving or novelty uses. 

In addition get 15 
Visible View Ink Car- 
tridges without cost! 
No more running dry 
in the middle of a letter. 

ALL ARE YOURS FREE just 
for trying the WORLD’S 
SMALLEST PRECISION ADDING 
MACHINE in your home for 
one week without risking a 
penny. 


oe 


4 MILLION 
ADDIATORS IN 
USE, SAVING 


TIME, WORK 
AND MONEY 


Used By 
European 
Governments, 
Giant Firms 
Throughout the 


World! 


A German Invention 

The secret is a scien- 
tific principle acknowl- 
edged to be perfect by 
experts throughout the 
world. Developed by 
German scientists, AD- 
DIATOR is now being 
used all over Europe. 
Pan American Airways, 
American Express and 
other companies as 
well as millions of peo- 
ple like you in 51 coun- 
tries use and rave over 
ADDIATOR. 

From all over come 
reports of nerve-wrack- 
ing additions of long 
columns becoming easy 
as a game... of the 
speed ... the sureness 
... the simplicity of this 
miracle machine! Think 
what this means to you. 
Now at last you can 
check everything you 
buy ... every bill... 
every statement... and 
never lose a penny be- 
cause of mistakes. You 
can add up your budget 
... check your children’s 
school work ... add up 
checks . . . inventories 
... records of car mile- 
age... expenses, keep 
track of what you spend 
each day ... yes, do 
1,001 everyday adding 
and subtracting jobs. 

Marvel of Design 

Never Needs Repairs 
Nota toy—nota gadget. 
Amazing ADDIATOR 
and all its moving parts 
are constructed entirely 
of aluminum or brass. 
It lasts a lifetime and 
all that amazing new 
ADDIATOR costs is 
$3.98. Mail Free Trial 
Coupon Today! 
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ADDIATOR 


ADDIATOR Is Super Accurate — Super Fast! 
Add or subtract the longest columns without 
effort. Addiator checks bank statements in 
seconds ... checks bills ... budgets... does 
homework. NO MORE MISTAKES, keeps a 


running total, automatically ! 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


No longer do you have to 
be a slave to figures. Avoid 
the costly mistakes every- 
one makes of being too lazy 
to check all bills and state- 
ments. Try amazing ADDI- 
ATOR without risking a 
penny. All you do is mail 
the no-risk free trial cou- 
pon below. In a few days 
ADDIATOR will be deliv- 
ered to your door with all 
20 gifts. Use it for one 


week free. 
See how beautifully con- 
structed it is... how easy 


to read the numbers... 
how smooth and silent the 
operation. 

See for yourself how 
ADDIATOR adds up your 
bills in seconds... totals 


your grocery bills like 


lightning . . . checks your 
bank statement in nothing 
flat... figures up your 
mileage... does 1,001 ad- 
ding or subtracting jobs 
for you and NEVER 
MAKES A MISTAKE, 
Use it to check golf, 
bridge and other scores. 
Let your children check 
their homework in seconds, 
Put ADDIATOR to every 
test. If you don't agree it 
will save you endless time, 
effort, and money, you 
have used it entirely free. 
It won't cost you a penny. 
This free trial offer may 
not be repeated in this 
magazine this year. To get 
your ADDIATOR for your- 
self or for a gift, mail the 
free trial coupon today. 


1 MAIL FREE TRIAL COUPON TODAY ! 


J HARRISON HOME PRODUCTS CORP., Dept. 8-TM | 
8 Kingsland Avenue, Harrison, New Jersey 


10 


( ) $3.98 enclosed. I 


Please rush my ADDIATOR, 5 free ball point pens, 
and 15 free refills with full money back guarantee. 


save all C.O.D, charges. | 


( ) Send C.O.D. I will pay postman $3.98 plus 


| C.0.D. postage. 


yO Please rush my ADDIATOR DELUXE, 5 free deluxe g 
ball point pens and 15 free deluxe refills with full 


money back guarantee. 
I ( ) $5.95 enclosed. I save all C.0.D. charges. 
( ) Send Cor I will pay postman $5.95 plus 
| C.O.D. charges. 
I Name 
P Address. 


J City. 


Zone State 


PCANADIAN CUSTOMERS: Order from Harrison Home Products 
Ltd., 539 King Street W., Toronto, Ontario. | 
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Send today for 100 scarce, beautiful stamps — FREE! 
Get newest issues of last 12 months, including United 
Arab Republic, Belgian Atomium, Morocco, Zanzibar 


— everywhere. So new, some are not cataloged yet. All 
enuine, mint and used, bi-colors, pictorials, 
his FREE Worldwide collection has never 


Rush name, 10¢ for handling to GARCELON STAMP 
CO., Dept. Tsw, Calais, Maine. 


Mey on 514,95 


These superb revolvers made by Royal crown arsenals 
purchased directly from British Air Force Ordnance. 

As no expense was spared in outfitting R.A.F. pilots, these are 
the cream of British service handguns. 6-shot revolvers, double 
and single action with broad hammer spur for easy single action 
shooting. 5” barrels, lanyard rings, ordnance tested and stamped 
with British Crown and Broad Arrow acceptance marks. These 
guns were almost never fired. Condition very good, mechanically 
perfect. Civilian equivalent value about $70. Fires standard 
U.S. 38 S&W ammo. AMMO: 50 rds., $3.50. ORDER ON FREE 
TRIAL! 10 day money back guar. Send check, cash or M.O. 
$5 deposit for C.0.D. Shipped F.0.8. Los Angeles. In Calif. only 
order through your gun dealer. Dealers inquire, 


WEAPONS, INC. 
11029 Washington Blvd. Culver City 80, Calif. 


LARGE 
& NEW ¢ 
TOWELS ea. 


NEW Unwoven Cotton and Rayon 


Unretouched Photo; Our 50 Towels for $1.00 Offer 

Astonishing but EVERY WORD GUARANTEED TRUE! 
World’s greatest towel offer, bar none—50, yes 50, marvel- 
ous, large, brand new (not seconds) in beautiful colors and 
white... only $1.00 (plus for postage & hdlg.) or $1.25 
tn all! We | at staggering low price because we buy 
huge quantiti jirect from MILLS—more than 29,400,000 
Towels since 1953! If you’re not thrilled and delighted, 
return Towels—keep 10 Free for your trouble—and we'll 
cheerfully refund purchase price. Order NOW before ‘offer 
is cancelled. No. C.0.D's. Agents Wanted. Make big money! 


50 TOWEL CO. Dept. A695, Box 881, St. Louis, Mo. 


t 
SECRETS OF WINNING POKER include 
a poker head and a poker face. Learn how 
to play with the odds on your side. Be a 
master strategist. Write for the book. Read 
it. If you win $3.95 plus postage in the next 
few sessions (within 3 weeks after receiving 
the book), pay for the book. If you lose, 


just send it back. Simon and Schuster, 31 
West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
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WELLINGTON BOOTS provide you with 
an opportunity to earn extra money. These 
boots are one of the 230 new styles of foot- 
wear for men and women. Dress, sport and 
work shoes work for you as you take orders. 
Sell them to neighbors and friends at spe- 
cial prices. To learn more about it, just drop 
a card to Mason Shoe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dept. $-285, Chippewa Falls, Wise. 


PITH HELMETS from the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war. 1898 is the year these helmets were 
made, and incredibly enough, though 60 
years old, these are brand new surplus U.S. 
Army issue for S-A War and Philippine In- 
surrection, all cork white linen helmets are 
copies of British African one. S$ or L. Both 
adjustable. $4.95 ppd. Robert Gerard, Dept. 
TA, 333 East 50 St. New York 22, N. Y. 


DAZZLING GEMS shown above are 2 of 
the largest Kenya gems ever cut. The round 
eut is 52 carats and the emerald cut is 38 
carats. These man-made gems are sold for 
as low as $49 a carat. A booklet showing 
the many styles and prices is free to you. 
Sparklers are set in rings for men and 
women. Write to Kenya Gem, Dept. T, 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


STAPLE GUN shoots a staple into any sur- 
face that you can drive a nail into—hard 
wood, plyboard and even soft metals. One 
squeeze and it’s nailed. One-hand operation 
leaves the other hand free to hold object. 
Gets into hard-to-get-at places. Dozens of 
uses. 1,000 staples (44” or 5/6”), 50c. Gun 
is $4.95 ppd. Thoresen, Dept. TR-245, 585 
Water St.. New York 2, N. Y. 


Fa 
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DUMBBELLS are especially designed for 
the desk set. A few minutes a day, with the 
proper know-how, will help you keep in 
good shape. There’s a complete set which 
can be adjusted from 5-15 pounds. A $5 
“keep-fit” course goes along with it at no 
extra cost. The package is $19.95 express 
charges collect. Weider Distributors, Dept. 
T-8, 803 Palisade Ave., Union City, N. J. 


CLOTHESLINE is made especially for 
traveling, camping and rooms with small 
areas. There’s a 6-foot retractable line in 
the reel which snaps back when you're 
through with it. Carries its own plastic 
clothespins and hooks. You can store it 
easily in the glove compartment of your car 
or any small drawer in the house. $1.98 ppd. 


Leonard’s, 4 Mead Lane, Roslyn, N. Y. 
aXe TRUE 


at last...a complete, modern guide to lasting 


mutual sexual happiness for all couples 


Illustrated 


By DR. A. WILLY, DR. L. VANDER, DR. O. FISHER 


AND OTHER AUTHORITIES 


THIS GIANT SIZE BOOK CONTAINS 
HUNDREDS OF AUTHENTIC, ENLIGHTENING 


ILLUSTRATIONS — any in life-like color. 


Now available to the public in this country, for the first time, 
is this big guide to modern married sex practice. Written and 
illustrated by the most noted physicians and medical artists on 
sexual enlightenment. See and read how you can acquire 
enduring, harmonious married love by means of hundreds of 
exclusive, authentic pictures (many in true-to-life color), plus 
detailed step-by-step instructions written frankly and simply. 
This complete, large book includes important NEW informa- 
tion and illustrations never released here before. This book is 
a frank, straightforward presentation of facts to satisfy mature 
interest in the sex functions of the human male and female. 
Gives the most helpful authoritative guidance on sex problems 
of every kind—both abnormal as well as normal. Clearly 
understand and see the physiology and functions of the sex 
organs of both male and female. Many troubled men and 
women have found a new, happy married sex life and new 
confidence in themselves by reading “The Illustrated Encyclo- 
pedia of Sex.” Sells for $5.00—but it is yours for the amazing 
low friend-winning price of only $2.98. This offer good for a 
limited time only. Mail coupon NOW! 


SEND NO MONEY! FREE 10 DAY TRIAL COUPON 


CADILLAC PUBLISHING CO., Dept. F-421 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 


y | 
| 
1 
1 
I 
I Send me “The Illustrated Encyclopedia of Sex” in plain wrapper 
] marked “personal.” I will pay postman $2.98, plus postage on I 
delivery (sells for $5.00). If not completely delighted within 10 
I 
days, I can return book and my money will be refunded. I am 

I 
: over 21. I 
PRAME? atone ore ec I 
l I 
1 I 
l 1 
1 
I I 
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only $2.98. Same Money-Back Guarantee! 
I (CANADIAN ORDERS $3.50. NO C.O.D.’s.) 
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THE MAN’S MAGAZINE * 


Available 
in this 
Country 
for the 
first time 


PARTIAL LIST OF 61 BIG CHAPTERS 
EACH A “BOOK” IN ITSELF 


¢ Techniques that bring ¢ The truth about sex vitamins 
complete gratification to the that improve sexual powers 
sex act for male and female ¢ Natural birth control 

¢ What causes climax in ¢ New discoveries in birth 


control 
* Woman’s fertile days 
Causes of sex drive in women 
Female frigidity, its causes 
and cures 
¢ Causes and cures for sexual 
impotence in men 


women 

* Blunders made by men in sex 
act. How to avoid them 

¢ Technique of first sex act on 
bridal night 

* Why woman fails to attain 


climax e Abnormal sex organs and 
¢ Husband and wife attaining what can be Aaa 
mutual climax x ¢ How to correct male’s 
* How male organs function premature climax 
in intercourse * Delaying sex life’s finish 


* How female sex organs 


zemaie: ¢ Male change of life and its 
function in intercourse 


effect 


¢ How sexual urge in woman * Causes and treatment of 
differs from man male and female sterility 

* Woman's perfect complete ¢ Feminine self-satisfaction 
sexual satisfaction * Causes of sexual urge in men 

* How to derive perfection in * How sex activity affects 
sexual act weight of male and female 

* Reactions of man and woman * How to use preparatory love 
during sexual relations towards greater satisfaction 
compared in sex act 


Just a few of hundreds of frank, enlightening illustrated instructions! 


PARTIAL LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS WITH 
AUTHENTIC COLOR PICTURES! 


* Male Sex Organs * Picture Story of Cause of 
* Showing functions of male Sterility in women 
sex organ * Cross Section of the Hymen 


in various stages 

Cross Section Showing Cause 
of Woman's sexual ills 
Picture Story of normal 
Sexuality in male 

Picture Story of Woman's 
Sensation Curve 

Picture Story of most 
important cause of impotence 
Two Inserts of Female Bodies 


* Illustrating effects on breasts 
after pregnancy 

* Showing areas of woman’s 
organs producing highest e 
sensations 

* Watch step-by-step growth 
of child in pregnancy 

* Complete Color Picture 
Story of Woman’s Sex 
Organs ° 

¢ Pictorial Story of Woman’s showing how pregnancy 
“SAFE” days takes place 


...plus many more pictured instructions 


— 


ZUMDY Life 


The play reached a thunderous climax in a dramatic scene of 
a crowded lifeboat on a storm-tossed sea. ‘The hero of the play 
stood in the bow of the boat scanning the horizon as lightning 
flashed, and off-stage thunder rolled. 

The sea of painted canvas heaved in great waves made by 
stagehands underneath the fabric bobbing up and down, Sud- 
denly a great rent split the cloth ocean, T he sti agehand crouched 
underneath popped into sight. He was clad only in his shorts 


W. Army officers had to line up for our 
annual physical exam last week, and a 
plump “light” colonel in our outfit 
griped loudly. Being poked, prodded and 
inspected was all right for the enlisted 
men, but he quivered with indignation 
when He had to strip and step on the 
scales, 

The medic shook his head sadly as he 
balanced the groaning scales, and the 
colonel snarled at him: “Don’t you know 
heavy muscular development when you 
see it? Now con't tell me I’m over on 
anything!” 

“Not at all, sir!” cried the medic. 
“Why according to my weight chart 
you're just seven inches short,” 

—Maj. Henry L. Somerville 
APO #616, New York, N.Y. 


“ 

Users of profanity are subject to fine,” 
read the notice in the dispensary at Offutt 
Air Base. The sign stated further: “Due 
to the fact numbers of female personnel, 
both nurse and civilian, work in this dis- 
pensary area, the fines listed below are 
levied on profane language.” 

The following list of swear words and 
fines ranged from “Hell,” which cost the 
uscr only five cents, up to really vile 
words worth a dollar. 

At the very bottom of the long list a 
wit added: 

“SPECIAL TODAY: Damnyankee..., 
Three for 25¢.” 

—Jay W. Erwin 
Decatur, Ill. 
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for working in the hot, stuffy air under the canvas surface. 

The hero, a Hollywood actor, was determined that the show 
must go on. Pointing at the helpless stagehand floundering in 
the fabric billows, the hero roared out: 


“Man overboard!” 
—Name withheld at writer's request 
Monmouth, Ore. 


We were getting suited up for the tough- 
est game of our football season, and were 
tense as expectant fathers in a maternity 
ward. Don, our halfback, groaned, “I got 
butterflies in the stomach.” 


Take an aspirin,” growled the coach. 
“Ty qiqn “ 
I did,”’ moaned Don, “but the butter- 
flies are playing ping pong with it.” 
—Edward A. Selan 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


The n Navy pilot was winging his way over Texas a few wecks 
ago when the motor of ‘his. float plane wheezed and choked 
dangerously. It was a temptation to bail out, but the pilot 
resourcefully headed down for a reservoir 
landing. Military planes are practically worth their weight in 
gold, and the Navy emphasizes the importance of saving them 


if at all possible. 


After a careening, wild landing that narrowly missed being 
a crash, the pilot shakily crawled out on the wing of his plane. 


pher became more and more flustered. 
“What's the matter, Mr. Cameraman?” 
she cooed, “Why are you taking so long?” 
One of the other WAC’s snapped, 
“You ought to know—you just stripped 

the gears on his exposure meter.” 
—Name withheld at contribu- 

tor’s request 

Heidelberg, West Germany 


ce 

I didn’t spot any deer, but I sure saw 
the freshest ‘sign’!’” crowed the young 
city sport yesterday as he strode into our 
hunting camp after a day in the woods. 

The leathery old Aroostook county 
guide had endured several days of brag- 
ging from the young upstart so he re- 
marked, “Fresh ‘sign’ you say? What do 
you call ‘fresh’?” 


“Well,” announced the young hunter, 
“those deer pellets were still steaming!” 
“Aw, hell,” snorted the guide, “we 
don’t call ’em fresh up here unless they're 


still rolling.” —Gerald E. Lewis 
Hartland, Me. 


The strict Saturday Inspection of our 
quarters at West Point had me working 
like a slave. After scouring my room into 
the cleanness of a surgery, I painstakingly 
arranged my belongings. Everything was 
fine except ‘the flexible tops of my com- 
bat boots lopped to one side or the other 
spoiling the alignment of my footgear 
under the bunk. 

I had an inspiration; I stuck rolled-up 
magazines in each boot to hold them 
erect. The improvement was very notice- 
able, and I smiled to myself thinking of 
the excellent rating I’d get from the in- 
specting officer. 

Later in the day, my name appeared 
on the bulletin board, but it was on the 

“Gig Sheet” for breaking the rules. “Flan- 
son, FH, J.,” it read, “Magazines concealed 


in boots.” 
—Howard J. Hanson 


Tacoma, Wash. 


to make a forced 


A man wildly rowed a boat toward him, and when he got within 

shouting distance, roared at the pilot: * ‘Boy, are you in trouble! 

This is a Federal dam and you're on government property!” 
“<M. M. Poarch 

Corpus Christi, Tex. 


The GI photographer desperately 
fumbled with his camera and equipment; 
he'd never had such an exciting subject 
before. Three beautiful WAC’s posed for 
publicity pictures illustrating sightseeing 
pleasures in Heidelberg, Germany. 

One of the WAC’s out- -posed Jayne 
Mansfield; and as she crossed, and re- 
crossed, her shapely legs, the photogra- 


New York 36, N. Y. 


will be paid on acceptance iy 
$100 each original, not previeiy pub- 

lished, true anecdote (prefe 
from your own experience). Contributions 
cannot be acknowledged or returned; and 
if your submission is not accepted within six 
weeks, consider it rejected. Address: TRUE 
Magazine Fun Editor, 67 West 44th Street, 


rably 


Are you smoking more now 
but enjoying it less? 


Notice how much more satisfying each smoke becomes. The full, rich 
flavor of Camels tastes clean and fresh every time. And that easygoing 
mildness gives you more to enjoy. The Camel blend of costly tobaccos 
gives you this real smoking satisfaction. Isn’t that what you want in 
your cigarette? Then change to Camels—the most popular smoke of all. 


The best tobacco 
makes the 
best smoke 


TURKISH & DOMESTIC 
BLEND 
CIGARETTES 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


‘Have a real cigarette — have a 
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KEN? 


the true 
old-style Kentucky Bourbon 


always smoother because it’s slow-distilled = 


It’s the extra care and attention of slow-distilling...the 
patient willingness to take twice as long...that gives [pm Gpyay T ae 
Early Times a full, gratifying flavor. Making whisky this old- CARLY IMES 
style way costs more, but we think you'll agree it’s worth it. 
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